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PREFACE 


The  author  of  these  Family  Sketches  feels  it  desirable  to  preface 
this  little  volume  with  a  few  preliminary  statements. 

These  are  to  the  effect  that  he  has  been  assembling  the  data  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  Sketches  for  more  than  30  years,  and  has  personally 
visited  most  of  the  localities  alluded  to,  whether  in  Belgium,  England 
or  in  this  country. 

At  each  visit  he  has  taken  pains  to  consult  the  public  records, 
where  they  were  available,  or  has  had  the  aid  of  qualified  assistants 
in  his  researches. 

He  has  also  aimed  at  accuracy  in  facts  and  figures,  but  where 
the  records  have  carried  him  back  over  600  years,  as  with  the  Sheafe 
family,  he  naturally  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  absolute  ac¬ 
curacy.  At  any  rate  he  feels  that  the  volume  with  all  its  imper¬ 
fections,  comprises  contributions  to  biographical  literature,  and 
throws  new  light  on  a  series  of  historical  events  of  national  and 
international  interest. 

Most  of  the  illustrations  have  never  before  appeared  in  any 
publication. 

March  26,  1923. 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  SHEAFE  FAMILY  IN  FLANDERS 

Some  years  ago,  while  at  a  performance  of  “Lohengrin,”  the 
principal  events  of  which  were  laid  by  the  composer  in  or  about 
Antwerp,  then  in  Flanders,  I  noticed  that  in  the  scene  where  the 
German  Emperor  Henry  I,  known  as  “the  Fowler,”  who  lived  from 
876  to  936,  was  received  by  the  Flemish  nobles  and  their  retainers 
there  was  among  the  banners  one  on  which  there  were  three  sheaves 
of  wheat,  suggesting  the  arms  of  the  Sheafe  family  of  England  and 
America.  As  Wagner  in  staging  his  operas,  was  very  finical  as  to 
local  costumes,  pageantry  and  incidentals,  my  attention  was  drawn 
to  Flanders  as  possibly  an  early  home  of  the  Sheafe  family. 

So  far  as  England  is  concerned,  we  are  informed  that  the  three 
sheaves  of  wheat  were  first  used  there  by  Ranulph  Blondeville, 
sixth  Earl  of  Chester,  in  or  even  before  1180.  They  were  among 
the  earliest  devices  used  in  England,  and  eventually  came  to  be 
borne  by  many  families  in  no  way  connected  with  one  another.  They 
were,  in  other  words,  “assumed.”  And  yet,  if  the  banners  used  in 
the  opera  actually  represented  those  of  that  epoch  in  Flanders,  the 
three-sheaf  device  must  have  antedated  the  use  of  it  by  the  Earl 
of  Chester  by  at  least  three  hundred  years. 

Further,  according  to  De  Henckerode,  who  has  chronicled  more 
of  the  Sheafe  (Schoofs)  data  than  any  other  writer,  there  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  Jan  Schoofs  who  bore  these  arms  in  1386.  About  this 
time  (actually  in  1384),  owing  to  the  extinction  of  the  line  of  the 
Counts  of  Flanders  this  territory  became  attached  to  the  Duchy  of 
Burgundy,  by  the  marriage  of  Philip  the  Bold  with  a  Flemish 
Princess.  This  incident,  by  the  way,  was  most  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  Art  in  the  Netherlands. 

In  1400,  or  earlier,  the  English  branch  was  settled  at  Guilford, 
England.  It  was  then  engaged  in  the  Flemish  industry  of  manu¬ 
facturing  cloth.  These  immigrants  had  probably  arrived  in  England 
long  before,  settling  first  at  Norwich.  They  were  then  Roman 
Catholics,  for  the  most  part,  as  were  their  families  in  Flanders. 

In  Guilford,  the  Flemish  origin  of  the  family  was  a  matter  of 
common  belief  when  I  visited  the  town  in  1893.  Indeed  the  Pound 
House  then  standing  and  said  to  have  been  built  by  a  member  of  the 
family  more  than  five  hundred  years  before,  had  Flemish  char¬ 
acteristics  in  the  matter  of  window  sashes  with  their  diamond 
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shaped  panes  of  Flemish  glass.  The  cloth  industry  was  introduced 
into  England,  it  was  commonly  said,  by  Philippa  of  Hainault, 
Flanders.  She  married  King  Edward  III  in  1328.  The  industry 
may,  however,  have  been  introduced  earlier  (see  Chapter  II). 

Some  of  these  facts  tally  with  an  English  Heraldic  record  that 
has  correctly  relegated  the  Sheafe  family  to  an  extinct  nobility.  In 
Flanders  the  family  really  belonged  to  the  nobility,  such  as  it  was 
in  those  early  times,  but  it  looks  as  if,  for  some  reason  or  other — 
the  English  branch  did  not  try  to  maintain  its  rank,  on  emigrating 
to  England.  In  1910  I  was  able  from  my  personal  experience  to 
substantiate  this  theory,  for  in  the  Church  of  St.  Jean  at  Malines  I 
saw  the  Sheafe  arms  well  shown  on  a  restored  monument  to  the 
de  Leyden  family.  Most  of  the  sepulchral  stones  in  the  Cathedral 
and  Notre  Dame  Audela  De  la  Dyle  had  been  so  defaced  by  age  and 
abuse  (they  sometimes  formed  part  of  the  flooring  of  the  Churches) 
that  the  devices  and  letterings  were  often  undecipherable.  In  fact 
the  Cathedral  had  undergone  many  structural  changes,  begun  in 
1896.  However,  the  subject  matter  of  these  inscriptions  is  largely 
on  record,  often  accompanied  by  excellent  illustrations. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  management  of  the  Biblioteque 
Royale  of  Brussels,  and  of  the  Public  Library  in  Antwerp,  I  had 
several  opportunities  for  consulting  their  published  authorities  in 
1910  and  had  aid  also  from  two  members  of  the  family,  Dr.  Lucien 
Schoofs,  171  Chaussee  de  Haecht,  Brussels,  and  Vicar  Theodor 
Schoofs,  of  Boitsfort ;  also  from  the  dean  and  vicar  of  Notre  Dame  of 
Audela  De  la  Dyle.  The  latter  was  the  well  known  Van  Carter,  the 
Archeologist. 

The  Malines  family,  the  only  one  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
from  which'  the  Anglo-American  branch  can  have  been  descended, 
used  the  spelling,  in  the  middle  ages,  of  Schoef,  Schoof,  S'chooff, 
Schoofs,  Schooftz,  Schoefs,  and  Scoefs,  later  in  England  and 
America  to  be  Sheafe,  Sheaf,  Sheaff  and  Sheff.  It  was  probably 
also  spelt  otherwise  both  in  England  and  America.  There  are  cer¬ 
tainly  records  of  the  family  that  existed  on  the  continent  in  the 
Fourteenth  Century,  while  in  the  Fifteenth  some  of  the  Schoofs  or 
Schooffs  of  Malines  had  the  Flemish  designations  of  Ridder,  i.  e., 
Chevaliers,  and  had  for  their  arms  three  sheaves  of  golden  wheat 
on  a  blue  (azure)  ground.  Many  of  them  held  administrative 
offices,  some  being  Communiemeesters  (in  French,  Maitres  de 
Commune,  in  German,  Biirgermeisters  and  in  English,  Mayors). 
Some  also  were  Treasurers  of  the  city  of  Malines.  The  word 
Schoof  is  the  Flemish  for  the  English  sheaf  (of  wheat)  which  in 
French  is  gerbe. 
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Some  illustrations  taken  from  Gerard's  “Inscriptions  de  l’Eglise 
Metropolitane  et  de  l’Eglise  Notre  Dame  a  Malines”  were  made  for 
me  by  Vicar  Theodore  Schoofs.  One  Flemish  inscription  on  a  se¬ 
pulchral  tablet  in  the  Eglise  Metropolitaine  of  Malines  was  trans¬ 
lated  briefly  into  French  in  the  following  words,  by  Vicar  Schoofs : 

“Cigit  Sire  Jacques  Schooef,  en  sa  vie  Chevalier  de  la  Maison 
de  S.  M.  Imperiale  du  Grand  Conseil,  Communie-maitre  et  Con- 
seiller  de  cette  ville  de  Malines,  qui  meurt  le  19  Octobre  de  l’an 
1551,  et  Dame  Anne  Van  Voesdonck,  son  epouse  legitime,  qui 
meurt  le  19  Fevrier,  1554.” 

The  grand  Council  was  the  Provincial  Court,  the  supreme  Tri¬ 
bunal  in  the  Netherlands. 

According  to  Dr.  Lucien  Schoofs,  the  motto  of  the  family  was 
originally  “Sine  vinculis,  non  fascis”  which  he  translated  as  fol¬ 
lows  into  French :  “II  faut  tin  lien,  pour  faire  une  gerbe,”  possibly 
a  paraphrase  of  the  Belgian  national  motto,  “L’union  fait  la  force," 
so  that  Belgium  may  be  now  using  the  old  Schoof  (Sheafe)  motto. 

In  1383  a  chapel,  known  as  the  Chapel  of  the  Painters  or  des 
Schoenjans,  was  founded  by  Jan  Steen,  whose  wife  was  Catherine 
Van  Sompele.  On  a  tablet  were  inscriptions  to  five  Schoofs  and 
their  wives.  Four  of  the  men  had  been  Mayors  of  Malines. 

Another  sepulchral  inscription  occurs  in  Van  Carter’s  “Les  An- 
ciens  Blasons  Funeraires  de  L’Eglise  S.  Rombaut”  (the  Cathedral). 
It  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  Chapelle  de  la  Gilde  des  Arquebussiers, 
and  is  marked  as  No.  74  in  that  book.  It  indicates  the  burial  place 
of  a  Jacob  Schooef  and  his  wife.  He  died  on  Oct.  19th,  1551 ;  his 
wife  February  12th,  1554.  To  this  allusion  has  already  been  made. 

In  1477  Flanders  had  come  into  Austrian  hands,  by  the  marriage 
of  Mary  of  Burgundy,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold,  with  Maximil- 
lian,  aferwards  Emperor  of  Germany.  PI  is  son  Philip  was  the  father 
of  Charles  the  Fifth,  who  became  eventually  King  of  Spain  and  also 
Emperor  of  Germany.  Charles  was  born  in  Ghent  in  1500.  He 
abdicated  in  1555,  after  a  reign  that  for  a  while  brought  great  pros¬ 
perity  to  the  Netherlands.  For  under  him  commerce  and  naviga¬ 
tion  made  surprising  progress.  Jacques  Schoofs  was  evidently  a 
Chevalier  in  the  Grand  Council,  as  well  as  Mayor  of  Malines,  under 
the  Emperor  Charles. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  understand  the  character  of  Charles  the 
Fifth.  He  certainly  introduced  the  Inquisition  into  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  where  100,000  Protestants  were  said  to  have  perished  under 
its  edicts.  It  has  been  said  by  his  apologists  that  they  were  of  the 
lower  classes  chiefly.  And  yet  Charles  was  for  a  time  regarded  as 
one  of  the  foremost  monarchs  of  his  times.  He  certainly  was  very 
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popular  at  one  time  in  the  Netherlands,  that  is  in  the  early  part  of 
his  reign,  when  he  inaugurated  the  great  commercial  prosperity  al¬ 
luded  to.  William  of  Orange,  the  liberator  of  his  country,  for  a  while 
was  one  of  his  trusted  generals,  on  whose  arm  he  leaned  when  abdi¬ 
cating  in  1555.  Indeed  it  was  only  under  his  successor,  Philip  the 
Second,  that  William  of  Orange  broke  with  the  Catholics  and  headed 
the  Protestant  ranks. 

In  Gerard’s  “Inscriptions  Funeraires  et  Monumentales”  page  333, 
is  an  excellent  cut  of  the  arms  used  by  Jan  Schooffz,  Burgermeister 
of  Malines,  who  died  in  1578.  It  corresponds  to  the  description  given 
by  Rietstrep  in  his  Armoire.  From  the  quarterings  on  a  monument 
in  this  church  it  appears  also  that  a  Schoof  married  an  Enghien. 

Also  within  a  glass  enclosure  opposite  this  monument  were  once 
the  figures  of  Jean  Van  Cortenbach  and  Elizabeth  Bauw,  in  the  at¬ 
titude  of  prayer,  while  on  the  left  there  was  a  quartering  of  the  arms 
of  a  Schoof  with  those  of  a  Schoenjans. 

Another  tablet  which  formerly  existed  in  the  parish  and  collegiate 
church'  of  Notre  Dame  noted  the  resting  place  of  Van  Cortenbach, 
Chevalier  de  Keerbergen,  Counsellor  and  Chamberlain  of  His 
Majesty,  and  also  of  his  wife,  Barbele  S'choefs. 

However  on  the  authority  of  Van  Carter,  many  of  these  sepul¬ 
chral  stones  and  monuments  no  longer  exist  in  the  churches  of 
Malines.  Whether  they  became  undecipherable  from  age  or  were 
removed  for  other  reasons,  is  unknown  to  the  writer.  As  for  the 
residences  of  the  Schoofs,  in  Wauters’  “Histoire  des  Environs  de 
Bruxelles,”  page  535,  it  appears  that  the  farm  of  Warenrode  or 
Waenrode  belonged  for  a  long  time  to  one  of  the  Schoofs  family. 

On  page  756  there  is  also  the  following  note:  “On  entering 
the  village  (Boort  Meerbeek),  on  the  Malines  side  there  is  a  beauti¬ 
ful  country  house,  where  the  enormous  gardens  are  surrounded  by 
dykes.  It  is  the  ancient  manor  house  of  an  Oudenhoven,  and  be¬ 
longed  once  to  a  Duke  of  Brabant,  but  was  rented  to  Chevalier 
Nicholas  Schoeff  in  1532,  and  afterwards  to  some  of  his  children  in 
1541. 

On  page  757,  among  the  list  of  seigneurs  of  Oudenhoven  was 
Catherine  T.  Sqorters,  daughter  of  Jan,  and  wife  of  Nicholas,  son 
of  Chevalier  Jan  Schoofs  (decorated  July  26,  1521). 

In  1580,  Jeanne  Schoofs,  who  had  married  a  Francois  Hinckaert, 
made  a  will  in  favor  of  her  five  children.  Hinckaert  was  a  seigneur 
of  Bruygen  in  1518,  of  Bergh  in  1560  and  was  made  an  alderman  of 
Uccle,  May  25th,  1554,  by  Charles  V.  Evidently  during  the  rule  of 
Charles  V,  some  of  the  Schoofs  family  held  positions  of  dignity  and 
importance. 
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Mention  has  also  been  made  of  a  Schoofs  on  the  sepulchral  stone 
of  Gerard  Vandendale,  chamberlain  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and 
Mayor  of  Malines.  Vandendale  died  May  1,  1501.  ( “Inscriptions 

de;  L’Eglise  Metropolitaine/’  page  105.) 

The  following  facts  I  have  personally  collected.  The  name  in 
Belgium  is  still  sometimes  spelled  as  it  was  upwards  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  and  there  are  many  members  of  this  family  living 
in  various  parts  of  Belgium.  Of  the  two  branches,  that  of  Antwerp 
and  that  of  Malines,  the  English-American  line  is  descended  from 
the  Malines  branch,  if  the  crest  is  to  be  our  means  of  distinguish¬ 
ing  them.  It  is  peculiarly  interesting,  in  this  connection,  to  note 
that  the  names  Jan  (John  or  Jean)  and  Jacques  (James  or  Jacob) 
were  retained  by  the  English  and  American  branches  in  the  last 
century. 

According  to  the  Chronicler  De  Herckenrode,  already  alluded  to 
(Nobiliare  Vol.  2,  pp.  175,  et  seq.),  the  heraldic  records  began  with 
the  person  of  Jean  Schoof  (John  Sheafe),  Chevalier,  as  early  as 
1386.  It  was  his  great-grandson,  a  mayor  of  Malines,  who  died 
in  1578,  as  already  stated,  the  very  year  when  the  Duke  of  Parma 
began  his  rule  in  the  Netherlands,  during  which  time  the  Flemish 
won  back  many  of  their  civil  liberties,  of  which  they  had  been  robbed 
by  the  infamous  Duke  of  Alba  and  his  successors  in  office.  Of  the 
second  generation  following,  the  head  of  the  house,  also  a  Jean 
Schoofs,  had  a  fifth  child,  a  son,  Jacques,  and  in  the  three  following 
generations  there  was  always  a  Jacques  (James  or  Jacob)  as  the 
head  of  the  house.  The  last  Jacques  mentioned  by  De  Herckenrode. 
died  in  1554. 

According  to  Rietstrap*  the  arms  of  the  Malines  Sheafes  as 
freely  translated  into  English  were  as  follows : 

“On  a  field  of  blue,  three  golden  sheaves  of  wheat;  the  helmet 
ornamented  with  a  red  crown;  emerging  from  it  is  the  head  and 
breast  of  a  golden  eagle.” 

The  device  of  the  three  sheaves  of  wheat  appears  to  have  be¬ 
longed  exclusively  to  the  Malines  branch  of  the  Sheafes,  and  to  no 
other  Continental  family,  and  has  been  in  use  certainly  since  1386. 
This  coat  of  arms  is  to  be  seen  in  De  Herckenrode’s  Nobiliare. 
(Gand  1865.) 

The  following  additional  facts  are  also  of  interest.  A  Jacques 
Schoofs  was  at  one  time  seigneur  of  Loxum.  A  Guillaume  was 
seigneur  of  Petershoel.  A  Gertrude  Schoof  &  married  Guillaume  de 
Melrode,  Philip  the  Second’s  commissioner  of  lands,  etc.,  under  the 
Duke  of  Parma,  at  the  time  when  the  people  were  gradually  regain- 

•Annoire. 
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ing  what  they  had  lost  under  the  earlier  Spanish  supremacy.  More 
than  this,  these  arms  figure  on  the  ceilings  of  two  churches,  that 
of  Herckenrode  and  that  of  Fologne.  Members  of  the  Schoofs 
family  also  married  into  the  Kebs,  Dujardin,  Van  Mechelin,  Bosh- 
grave,  La  Fevre,  de  Sercleas,  and  de  Melrode  families.  The 
famous  Count  Tilly  (1559  to  1632)  was  a  member  of  the  de  Ser¬ 
cleas  family.  These  facts  are  set  out  at  length  by  De  Herckenrode 
in  his  “Collections  de  Tornbes,  etc.,  Gand,  1845,”  the  events  having 
taken  place  between  the  years  1386  and  1628. 

Inasmuch  as  the  first  record  of  a  Sheafe  in  England  shows  that 
he  was  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  it  may  be  that  the  emigration 
to  England  was  caused  by  commercial  rather  than  religious  reasons. 
The  reader  may  find  additional  information  on  this  subject  in  Le 
Roy’s  Theatrum  Profanum  Barbantiae,  Hague,  1734. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  secretary*  of  the  Cercle  Archeolo- 
gigue  in  Malines  (Rue  du  Rousseau  11),  I  was  put  in  the  way,  in 
the  late  fall  of  1911,  of  getting  access  to  some  additional  facts  about 
the  Schoofs.  It  appears  that  a  Mr.  J.  F.  A.  F.  de  Azerido,  Con- 
tinko  of  Bernal,  prepared  a  genealogical  table  of  the  S'choofs  family, 
and  I  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting  it  in  the  New  York  Public 
Library.  It  is  bound  up  with  several  archeological  papers,  the 
title  page  of  the  first  one  bearing  the  figures  1753.  Mons.  de  Azeri¬ 
do  began  the  Schoofs  family  records  with  Jean  Schoofs,  who  had 
been  a  Mayor  of  Malines  and  died  May  19,  1438.  He  was  buried  in 
Notre  Dame,  as  were  a  number  of  his  family.  Others  he  states 
were  buried  in  St.  Johns,  St.  Catherines,  and  St.  Rombaut  in 
Malines. 

The  name  of  Jean  is  written  Jan  usually,  as  I  have  already  said. 
The  coat  of  arms  borne  by  Jean  (Jan)  Schoofs,  is  to  be  found  in 
De  Azeredo’s  “Inscriptions  Sepulchrals  et  Monumentales  de  l’Eglise 
de  Notre  Dame,”  which  is  bound  up  in  the  volume;  just  referred  to. 

For  upwards  of  150  years,  beginning  with  about  1400,  the 
Sheafes  and  their  relations  appear  to  have  made  a  speciality  of  the 
Mayoralty  of  Malines,  no  less  than  nine  Schoofs  having  been  its 
mayors. 

De  Azeredo’s  records  of  the  Schoof  family  and  their  descendants 
extend  from  1438  to  1778,  but  the  name  Schoof  is  not  mentioned 
by  him  later  than  1658. 

•Mr.  J.  Corrincbs. 
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St.  Dunstan's  Church. 

Cranbrook,  Kent,  England. 

1893. 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  SHEAFE  FAMILY  IN  ENGLAND 

On  an  ancient  Monument,  in  St.  George’s  Church,  Norfolk, 
England,  within  the  diocese  of  Norwich,  is  given  the  following 
inscription : 

“Here  are  buried  under  this  ston 
Thomas  Sheff  and  wiflf  Marion ; 

Sometym  we  waar  as  ye  now  be 
and  as  we  are  so  be  schall  yee, 

Wherefor  of  your  Charitie, 

Pray  for  us  to  the  Trinitie.” 

1.  Obiit.  (Marion)  MCCCLXXXIII. 

This  date,  1383  has  been  given  by  Joseph  Willard  of  Boston ;  but 
Blomefield  is  said  to  have  it  1493 — (Hist,  of  Norfolk,  Vol.  4,  p.  363.) 
See  also  Weever’s  “Funeral  Monuments,”  London,  1631. 

It  is  possible  that  the  family  had  taken  up  the  faith  of  the 
Lollards  of  the  Netherlands,  for  Wyckliffe  is  said  to  have  organized 
them  in  England,  from  among  the  Flemish  Weavers  of  Norfolk. 
They  flourished  there  between  1300  and  1506,  perhaps  later.  After 
1506  they  usually  joined  the  various  reformed  churches. 

The  Sheafes  or  Sheffs  of  Cranbrook  were  noted  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  cloth  goods,  an  art  said  by  some  historians  to  have  been 
introduced  at  first  under  Henry  I  (1154  to  1189),  or  later  in  1331 
from  Flanders,  when  Edward  III,  who  had  wedded  Phillippa  of 
Hainault  in  Flanders  invited  the  Flemish  weavers  to  leave  their 
homes  and  teach  the  people  of  Kent  and  vicinity  how  to  make  broad 
cloth.  This  was  an  important  economic  incident  in  British  History. 
These  weavers  settled  first  in  Worstead  near  Norwich.  At  this  time 

St.  Dnnstan’s  Church 
Crmibrook,  Kent ,  England 
1893 

agriculture  was  in  a  mediaeval  state,  and  so  indeed  continued  to  be 
until  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  Century.  Norwich  appears  to 
have  been  at  first  the  centre  of  the  cloth  industry.  The  develop¬ 
ments  of  Agriculture  and  Puritanism  were  somewhat  contempo¬ 
raneous.  As  early  as  1582,  Norwdch  contained  5,000  Dutch  and 
Walloons,  all  Protestant  refugees  from  the  Low  Countries. 
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According  to  the  antiquarian  Tarbutt*  of  Cranbrook,  the  Sheafes 
had  three  establishments  in  Cranbrook;  one  in^  the  town,  another  at 
Willsly  Pound  and  a  third  in  Milkhouse  Street.  The  one  at  the 
Poimd  in  1893  was  thought  to  have  been  the  largest.  It  was  said 
to  have  been  built  in  the  15th  Century  (Tarbutt).  The  window 
seen  in  the  gable  end  was  Flemish  (as  shown  by  the  lead  lights 
in  diamond-shaped  panes)  as  was  the  general  structure  of  the  house, 
which  originally  had  several  gables.  The  interior  in  1893  was  new, 
arranged  to  fit  it  for  its  use  at  the  time,  as  a  tenement  house.  The 
roof  was  thought  however  (Tarbutt)  to  be  identical  with  that  on 
the  premises  when  it  was  used  for  the  storage  of  cloth.  The  Parish 
Church  (St.  Dunstan’s)  then  contained  the  old  monuments  of 
by-gone  days.  It  dates  back  to  1291.  Mr.  Tarbutt  thought  the 
Sheafes  had  a  good  standing  in  Cranbrook  as  early  as  1520.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  his  researches,  Stephen  Roberts  who  lived  1508-1551, 
married  a  Sheafe,  a  contemporary  of  Thomas  Sheff  of  Cranbrook, 
whose  will  was  proved  July  10th,  1520.  (See  Kentish  Wills,  1890) 
while  John  Sheafe,  (his  son)  gave  10  Pounds  to  St.  Dunstan’s  in 
1521,  and  was  buried  by  his  son  Thomas  in  1564,  in  St.  Dunstan’s. 
Richard  Sheafe  was  a  wealthy  man,  and  was  subsided  to  the  extent  of 
90  Pounds  Sterling  by  Henry  the  VIII.  He  died  in  1557.  William 
Sheafe  who  died  in  1616  left  his  fortune  to  his  nephew,  Edmund  the 
father  of  Jacob  Sheafe,  the  American  Emigrant.  Edmund  left  a 
will  which  was  proved  in  1559.  The  grandson  of  Stephen  Roberts 
of  Benchley,  about  1650,  married  a  Sheafe,  and  their  daughter  mar¬ 
ried  Sir  Walter  Roberts  of  Glassenbury.  His  father,  Sir  Thomas 
Roberts  of  Glassenbury  (b.  1643,  d.  1682)  was  buried  in  the  Cran¬ 
brook  Church  (St.  Dunstan’s). 

The  Roberts  family  seems  to  have  been  the  titled  family  of  the 
town.  They  had  intimate  relations  with  the  English  Sheafes  (who 
appear,  however,  as  I  have  said,  not  to  have  borne  titles).  Such  a 
relation  is  shown  by  the  Poet  Phineas  Fletcher  (Author  of  the 
“Purple  Island”  and  “Britain’s  Ida”),  whose  will  is  numbered  34 
Wrastley  in  Kentish  wills  (from  1384  to  1559).  His  mother  was 
Joan  Sheafe,  who  alluded  to  the  head  of  the  Roberts  family  as  “My 
most  honored  Cousin  Sir  Walter  Roberts,  Knight  and  Baronet,  and 
his  most  gracious  lady.”  She  was  said  to  be  a  young  woman  “of 
superior  gifts  and  graces.”  (Tarbutt.) 

The  relation  alluded  to  may  have  been  through  Richard  Sheafe 
who  married  Margery  Roberts,  Jan.  8th,  1581;  or  possibly  by  the 
marriages  previously  alluded  to.  The  Roberts  family  of  Glassen¬ 
bury  was  influential.  (See  Berry’s  County  Genealogy  of  Kent,  in 

•William  Tarbntt  who  died  in  Cranbrook,  Aug.  29tb,  1803. 
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1520.)  Sir  Walter  Roberts  provided  in  his  will  that  “10  ton  of 
timber  should  be  taken  from  his  Glassenbury  estate  for  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  St.  Dunstan’s  Church,  the  gift  to  be  credited  to  his  son, 
Master  Thomas  Roberts.” 

Sir  Walter  Roberts  was  buried  in  London  before  1660.  Prob¬ 
ably  his  wife  already  mentioned  and  a  Sheafe,  was  buried  with 
him,  but  where,  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover.  Perhaps  it  was  in 
St.  Paul’s  (London)  which  Sir  Thomas  Roberts  aided  in  rebuilding, 
in  1679.  The  Roberts  family  was  noted  for  its  philanthropies. 

As  early  as  1460,  John  Roberts,  by  his  will,  founded  a  “Charity’ 
and  appointed  Robert  Eglonsby  to  be  the  first  priest  to  sing  masses 
for  his  soul,  for  which  he  was  to  have  10  Marks  a  year;  and  his 
son  Walter  had  a  figure  of  him,  in  armour,  painted  as  kneeling  be¬ 
fore  a  desk,  with  his  helmet  beside  him  and  a  book  in  his  hand. 
Afterwards  the  family  joined  the  Established  Church ;  but  in  the  rise 
of  Puritanism  in  Kent  and  Surrey,  they'  were  active  on  the  Puritan 
side,  while  in  1682  Sir  Thomas  Roberts  gave  liberally  to  the  French 
Protestant  cause.  But  though  Sir  Thomas  conducted  religious  serv¬ 
ices  in  the  Glassenbury  Chapel  in  1676,  his  leanings  were  towards 
the  Presbyterians,  while  he  “signified”  to  the  Episcopalian  Clergy, 
that  he  was  quite  willing  to  conform  to  the  liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  to  “communicate”  with  them.  This  sort  of  Puritan¬ 
ism  in  the  Established  Church  was  common  in  Kent.  At  this  time 
Tarbutt  says,  “Perhaps  no  Mansion  in  Kent  can  boast  of  having  had 
under  its  roof  so  many  men  eminent  for  learning  and  piety,  in  so 
short  a  time,  as  Glassenbury,  and  if  the  hallowed  incense  of  a  heaven- 
consecration  could  consecrate  a  building,  surely  this  house  was  con¬ 
secrated,  for  Lady  Roberts  seems  to  have  adopted  Joshua’s  resolu¬ 
tion,  “As  for  me  and  my  house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord.”  There  is 
a  monument  to  the  Roberts  family  in  the  South  Chancel  of  St. 
Dunstan’s  in  Cranbrook. 

The  Sheafes  were  also  connected  with  the  Hazelriggs,*  a  family 
famous  under  the  Commonwealth.  Sir  Arthur  Hazelrigg,  who  in 
some  notes  that  I  have,  is  “credited”  with  having  married  a  Sheafe, 
was  marked  as  a  dangerous  man  by  Charles  the  First  (April,  1638), 
and  when  he,  with-  Oliver  Cromwell,  Hampden  and  Pym,  in  the 
following  May  was  on  a  Craft  on  the  Thames,  about  to'  embark  for 
America,  protected  by  a  fleet  of  8  ships,  they  were  arrested  under  an 
order  given  by  the  Privy  Council  to  the  Lord  Treasurer  (American 
Annals  I,  p.  303).  After  this  incident  no  British  subject  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  leave  the  country  without  royal  consent,  though  many,  I 

•See  Note  B. 
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fancy,  succeeded  in  getting  away  under  assumed  names,  or  went  by 
way  of  Holland. 

Subsequently,  Sir  Arthur  Hazelrigg,  with  Strode  and  some 
others  were  declared  traitors.  Later  Sir  Arthur  became  a  Com¬ 
mander  in  Cromwell’s  Armies.  Hazelrigg’s  men  were  called  “lob¬ 
sters.”  They  were  Cuirassiers  in  Scarlet  uniforms.  Still  later  un¬ 
der  Cromwell  he  was  raised  to  the  Peerage — Later  still  he  and  Sir 
Harry  Vane  became  the  leading  characters  in  the  republican  party 
(Hume). 

At  the  Restoration,  when  Charles  II  came  to  the  throne  (in 
1660),  a  bill  was  introduced  into  Parliament,  exempting  from  the 
death  penalty,  Vane,  Hazelrigg  and  others,  but  Vane  was  beheaded 
and  Hazelrigg  was  deprived  of  his  property. 

Rebecca  Sheafe,  daughter  of  Canon  Thomas  Sheafe  of  Windsor, 
wedded  Thomas  Hazelrigg,  Esq.,  who  was  buried  Oct.  30,  1651, 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  Kings  Chapel,  in  the  middle  aisle,  near 
the  Monument  door.  Dr.  Thomas  Sheafe,  her  uncle  (or  brother) 
administered  his  estate  July  23rd,  1652. 

The  Sheafe  and  Fletcher  families  were  connected  as  I  have  said. 

Richard  Fletcher  had  been  ordained  vicar  of  the  Cranbrook 
Church  by  the  martyr  bishop  Ridley,  and  was  the  first  reformation 
“pastor”  of  Cranbrook.  He  received  the  living  in  July,  1559.  He 
was  also  Rector  of  Swarden  in  Kent.  He  died  Feb.  12,  1585,  and 
a  marble  tablet  over  his  grave,  written  in  Latin,  gives  a  brief  history 
of  his  life. 

His  monument  is  the  oldest  in  St.  Dunstan’s.  He  had  four  chil¬ 
dren  (1)  Richard  (the  father  of  the  Dramatist),  the  bishop  who 
tried  to  convert  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  to  Protestantism,  (2)  John, 
(3)  Priscilla  and  (4)  Giles,  who  married  Joan  Sheafe,  Jan.  16,  1580 
(o.  s.  1581)  the  “fair  ladye”  being  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
clothier  of  the  town,  Thomas  Sheafe,  who  retiring  from  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  cloth,  became  a  yeoman  (landed  proprietor). 

Giles  Fletcher  was  a  Doctor  of  Laws,  who  is  said  to  have  done 
“valorous  and  varied  sendee  to  his  country  as  English  Ambassador ; 
his  visit  to  Theodore  Ivanovich,  Czar  of  Russia,  and  his  book  about 
it  being  the  most  notable”  (Grosart  in  the  Introduction  to 
Fletcher’s  poems,  in  Fuller’s  Worthies.) 

Dr.  Giles  Fletcher’s  book  is  entitled  “The  Russe  Commonwealth” 
etc.,  London,  1591. 

He  was  also  at  one  time  Ambassador  to  the  Low  countries  and  a 
member  of  Parliament. 
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He  had  two  sons  one  of  whom  was  the  poet  Phineas,  the  author  of 
"The  Purple  Island,”  etc.  (See  poems  in  4  vols.  by  Grosart  and 
Giless,  poems  in  one  volume,  both  in  Fuller’s  Worthies). 

Phineas  was  born  April  1582.  "Maternally  the  sons  were  of  the 
best,  the  Sheafes  occupying  a  prominent  position  in  the  staple  trade 
of  the  town ;  for  to  be  a  leading  clothier  was  a  synonym  of  in¬ 
fluence,  as  witness  their  living  descendants,  the  Bathursts,  Ongleys, 
Courthopes,  Maplesdens,  Westons,  Plumers  and  Austens,  all  of 
whom  trace  their  lineage  back  to  the  Grey  Coats  of  Kent”  (Tarbutt). 
One  of  the  Fletcher  family,  widow  of  Professor  Ames  (who  died 
in  Rotterdam  in  1633),  under  the  name  of  Joan  Fletcher,  embarked 
from  Rotterdam  for  America  in  1637. 

Quite  a  number  of  facts,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned 
have  been  found,  and  a  Sheafe  genealogical  table*  has  been  prepared 
which  is  as  accurate  as  possible  at  present  with  the  imperfect  data  at 
hand. 

The  son  of  Richard  Sheafe  of  Cranbrook  who  moved  to  Rolven- 
den,  also  had  a  genealogy  prepared  by  John  Sheafe  (See  Heralds 
Visitation  of  Kent,  1663-8).  Edmund  Sheafe  (his  brother),  left  a 
will  proved  in  1559.  He  had  no  issue  as  far  as  is  known.  All  of 
the  Cranbrook  Sheafes  trace  back  directly  to  John  Sheaffe  who 
flourished  in  1521,  and  who  was  buried  by  his  son  Thomas  Sheaffe 
1564-5  (Tarbutt’s  Annals  of  Cranbrook)  in  St.  Dunstan’s,  but  whose 
tablet  is  illegible.  John's  sons  married  into  the  Courthopet  and 
Harman  families ;  his  daughters  into  the  Hovendeti,  Greenowye, 
Emerson,  Couchman  and  Austine  families. 

The  oldest  legible  family  tombstones  are  dated  1608,  of  Thomas, 
who  died  in  1604,  and  of  Mary,  who  died  in  1609.  Their  memorial 
tablets  are  of  brass  and  are  well  preserved.  They  form  part  of  the 
flooring  of  the  middle  aisle  in  St.  Dunstan’s. 

Thomas  and  Mary  had  15  children,  9  boys  and  6  girls;  of  the 
girls,  Joan  married  the  poet  Fletcher  as  already  mentioned.  The 
others  have  not  been  traced ;  of  the  boys,  4  are  worthy  of  note ; 
Edmund  the  eldest,  Harman,  Thomas  and  Richard.  Richard  who 
was  “notorious”  in  that  he  had  11  children,  of  whom  one  Richard,  a 
Clothier  (b.  Oct.  12,  1595),  appears  to  have  been  fined  10  pounds 
in  1665,  after  "being  taken  at  a  Conventicle  and  convicted.” 

In  Dr.  Calamay’s  account  of  the  Ejected  or  Silenced  Ministers 
(2nd  Ed.  1713,  Vol.  2,  p.  378),  it  is  stated  that  "among  the  rest 
was  one  Harman  Sheafe,  a  man  very  kind  to  his  Parish  Ministers, 
and  who  usually  attended  upon  Parish  Worship  in  the  way  of  the 

*In  the  N.  Y.  Historical  Society  Archives  bound  and  in  book  form. 

tThere  is  a  monument  in  the  North  Chapel  of  St.  Dunstan's  to  Alexander 
Courthope. 
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Church  of  England.  It  is  narrated  that  they  were  sent  to  Maid¬ 
stone  gaol  for  3  months.”  The  “notorious”  Sheafe  alluded  to,  how¬ 
ever,  Richard  Sheafe,  paid  his  fine  and  did  not  go  to  jail  (Tarbutt). 

Harman  studied  at  Eton,  went  to  King’s  College  and  became 
rector  of  Goldhanger  in  1617.  He  and  Paul  Bayne  married  sisters. 
He  appears  to  have  moved  to  Cranbrook,  where  he  died  in  1645. 
Thomas  Sheafe,  D.D.,  entered  King’s  College  in  1583,  received  a 
D.D.  from  Oxford,  July  14,  1606,  became  Rector  of  Welford  in 
1614,  then  Canon  of  Windsor,  lived  for  a  time  at  Wickhambroke  in 
Berks,  wrote  “Vindiciae  Senectutis”  (to  be  found  in  the  British 
Museum),  died  Dec.  12,  1639,  and  left  his  “monies”  to  laymen 
(according  to  Sir  Anthony  A.  Wood),  for  which  he  was  “rated.” 
Perhaps  he  had  in  mind  when  making  his  will,  the  persecutions  of 
his  family  by  Archbishop  Laud,  and  had  no  desire  that  his  money 
should  be  given  to  a  Church  for  aid  in  religious  persecution. 

Edmund  was  the  eldest.  He  went  to  Eton  and  Cambridge,  lived 
at  Marden,  wrote  verses,  and  inherited  Upper  Willsly*  from  his 
uncle.  He  married  three  times, 

1.  Eliz.  Taylor,  May  30,  1586. 

2.  Jane  Downe  of  Challock,  in  Wood-Church,  Aug.  15,  1599. 

3.  Joan  Jordan,  widow  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Jordan. 

(See  Herald’s  office,  D.  18,  p.  119,  Visitation  of  Kent  1663-8). 
Watkins’s  Pedigree  gives  these  items  otherwise.  Joan  died  in  Guil¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  Aug.  1,  1659,  the  4th  recorded  death  there.  Edmund’s 
will  was  dated  Nov.  1,  1625,  and  was  proved  Dec.  11,  1626.  In  it 
he  mentioned  his  wife  Joan,  brother-in-law  Jordan,  5  children  or 
step-children  and  3  sons-in-law  (Miscellanea  Gen.,  et  Heraldica 
4,  p.  400.) 

Edmund  Sheafe  had  four  sons  of  his  own  and  two  daughters: 
they  were — (1)  John.  He  died  at  Kings  College,  wrote  Lachrymae 
Cantab,  on  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  of  Denmark  and  was  buried  in 
the  East  End  of  King’s  Chapel,  Cambridge,  England,  in  1625. 
(2)  Harman,  the  eldest  son,  who  married  four  times,  had  no  male 
heirs  by  his  first  3  wives,  but  three  by  Sarah  Gyllebrand,  his  fourth 
wife,  one  of  whom  (also  Harman)  died  in  1645. 

Jacob,  b.  1616,  the  American  Emigrant  and  his  two  sisters, 
Mary,  b.  in  1601,  who  wedded  Robert  Merriam,  a  clothier  of  Tun¬ 
bridge  Wells  and  who  emigrated  to<  Charleston,  Mass.,  in  1638,  and 
from  there  went  to  Concord,  Mass. 

Her  will  was  dated  Aug.  21,  1693.  (See  Merriam  Genealogy, 
Boston,  1892).  Her  sister  Joan,  wedded  first  Wm.  Merriam  and 
then  William  Chittenden.  She  was  one  of  the  colony  in  Guilford, 

•In  Cranbrook. 
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Conn.,  in  1639.  It  is  possible  that  Dorothy  Whitfield  and  Margaret 
Kitchel  were  daughters  of  Edmund  Sheafe,  one  by  Eliz.  Taylor, 
Margaret,  and  Dorothy  by  Jane  Downe  or  Joan  Jordan.  The  names 
of  the  two  remaining  sons  of  Edmund  are  unknown  to  the  writer. 
They  probably  died  in  early  life. 

Several  things  may  have  influenced  Jacob  separately  or  together 
to  leave  for  America.  1.  His  sister  Mary  Merriam  had  already 
gone;  his  brother-in-law  Henry  Whitfield  with  his  large  family  were 
annoyed  by  religious  persecutions,  and  they  were  anxious  to  go. 
2.  He  was  a  younger  son  and  the  Sheafe  estate  would  be  inherited 
by  his  elder  brother,  Harman  or  Harman’s  living  son,  and  in  case 
of  his  death  would  go  to  Harman’s  sisters. 

Being  a  younger  son,  without  education  for  a  professional  career 
but  with  talents  for  mercantile  life,  he  took  so  much  of  a  fortune 
as  he  had  and  embarked  for  the  New  World.  There  can  be  no 
question  but  that  the  emigrants  were  usually  supplied  with  ample 
funds ;  but  they  really  expected  to  return  as  soon  as  public  affairs  in 
England  became  more  settled.  Quite  a  number  did  return  and  died 
in  England. 

As  it  turned  out  Harman  died*  while  Jacob  was  at  Guilford,  but 
Mary  and  Joan  survived. 

The  other  Edmund  Sheafe,  whose  son  Sampson  later  married 
Jacob  Sheafe’s  daughter  Mehitable,  was  born  in  London  about  1585. 
He  had  lived  in  Welford  and  Marden,  and  was  the  son  of  Canon 
Thomas  Sheafe  of  Windsor.  (See  will  dated  Aug.  30,  1647-9.) 
He  entered  College  in  1617,  and  wedded  Elizabeth  Cotton.  He  was 
a  brother  of  Grindall  Sheafe,  Archdeacon  and  Canon  of  Wells, 
buried  in  St.  John’s  Chapel  at  Wells.  (Topographist  and  Gene¬ 
alogist,  London,  1646),  and  of  William  (See  Wm.  Wilson’s  will 
dated  Aug.  23,  1613).  One  of  his  sisters  was  Rebecca,  who 
wedded  Thomas  Hazelrigg,  who  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  on  the  south  side  of  King’s  Chapel  (See  note). 

Though  the  family  was  large  the  name  Sheafe  disappeared  from 
the  Cranbrook  records  in  1645  (Tarbutt),  though  Harman  appears 
to  have  signed  his  name  in  the  Herald’s  Visit,  of  1663-8  (Herald’s 
Visit  of  Kent)  and  so  survived  Jacob  the  emigrant  who  died  in 
1658;  but  the  name  did  not  disappear  in  England.  In  1725,  there 
was  a  John  Sheafe  in  Rochester,  and  there  is  a  monument  to  a 
Sheafe  in  the  Parish  of  Strood,  near  Rochester,  of  later  date. 

Grindall  Sheafe  flourished  during  the  Commonwealth.  William 
Grindall  was  the  celebrated  “Puritan”  Bishop.  Bacon  called  him 
“the  gravest  and  gratest  prelate  of  the  land.”  (Hutchinson’s  His¬ 
tory  of  Cumberland.) 
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His  tomb  is  in  St.  John’s  Chapel  at  Wells  Cathedral,  Somerset, 
and  reads  as  follows : 

Here  lyeth  ye  body  of  Grindall 
Sheafe — Doctor  of  Divinity,  and 
Dean  of  Wells  and  Canon  Residentiary 
of  this  Cathedral  Church,  who  died  the  27th 
day  of  April,  Anno  Domini  1680. 

Aetatis  suae  72. 

I  have  inquired  and  hunted  in  person  for  the  tomb  of  Canon 
Thomas  Sheafe  of  Windsor,  who  was  buried  in  the  now  famous  St. 
George’s  Chapel.  No  one  there  appeared  to  know  of  it,  but  I  was 
told  by  the  Custodian  that  they  were  not  in  the  habit  of  looking  after 
tombs  or  tablets  unless  the  friends  or  family  interested  themselves 
in  maintaining  them!  In  fact,  said  he,  we  did  away  with  a  great 
many  old  tombs  under  the  Chapel  to  introduce  modern  improve¬ 
ments. — Alas  for  human  dignities,  how  soon  are  they  forgotten. 
The  same  is  true  even  in  our  own  country.  Of  this  more  will  be 
said  later. 

To  better  comprehend  the  character  of  the  personages  who 
figured  in  these  times,,  a  resume  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Puri¬ 
tanism  is  introduced  here.  In  1526,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII, 
Tyndall’s  English  New  Testament  was  published.  By  this  time 
Protestantism  was  making  rapid  headway  in  the  countries  of 
Northern  Europe.  In  Southern  Europe,  the  ancient  Church  of 
Rome  not  only  held  its  own,  but  it  gave  new  and  more  explicit  ex¬ 
pression  to  its  doctrines  and  laws,  through  the  Council  of  Trent;  and 
through  the  Society  of  Jesus  reached  out  into  all  the  known  world, 
in  aggressive  missionary  work. 

The  National  antagonism  produced  by  the  breaking  up  of  the 
religious  unity  of  Europe  led  on,  in  the  course  of  a  century,  to  the 
30  years  war.  This  was  terminated  in  1648,  by  the  peace  of  West¬ 
phalia,  in  which  the  political  rights  of  the  reformed  Churches  and  of 
the  Protestant  princes  of  Europe  were  finally  recognized. 

In  England  the  break  with  the  ancient  Church  was  at  first  a 
matter  of  royal  caprice ;  but  the  people  were  ready  for  a  change,  and 
accepted  the  Protestant  doctrines  in  a  very  serious  way. 

Later,  the  severe  measures  of  Queen  Mary  (1553-1558)  failed 
to  bring  back  the  people  to  Rome.  Under  Elizabeth  in  1570  the 
final  rupture  with  the  Roman  Church  took  place. 

A  great  diversity  of  views,  however,  had  been  developed  among 
the  English  Protestants,  and  when  Elizabeth  attempted  to  compel 
conformity,  Puritanism  began  to  take  visible  form  among  the  non- 
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conformists.  There  came  to  be,  in  fact,  several  grades  among  Puri¬ 
tans,  some  of  them  holding  much  more  radical  views  in  regard  to 
Church  government  than  others. 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  James  (1603),  some  of  the  Puritans 
thought  to  escape  from  persecution  by  removal  to  Holland  and  after¬ 
wards  to  America.  Others  of  a  less  radical  type  emigrated  directly 
from  England  to  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  1628  and  1630,  and  within 
the  10  years  that  followed  20,000  Englishmen  had  taken  up  their 
abode  in  New  England. 

In  1640  the  long  parliament  began  its  sessions,  but  Puritanism 
only  flourished  until  1660. 

Under  Charles  II  and  James  II  it  was  at  a  great  disadvantage. 

In  1662  Massachusetts  contended  against  the  Crown,  while  at¬ 
tempts  were  made  to  wrest  the  charters  from  the  colonies. 

In  1686,  James  II  sent  over  Sir  Edmund  Andros  to  act  as  Gov. 
General  of  New  England,  but  in  1687,  Connecticut  refused  to  accept 
his  authority.  The  charter  was  hid  away  in  an  oak.  When,  however, 
William  of  Orange,  in  1689,  landed  at  Torbay,  Gov.  Andros  was  im¬ 
prisoned,  the  old  Connecticut  Charter  was  brought  forth  and  from 
the  year  1689,  in  which  William  and  Mary  ascended  the  throne,  the 
colonies  entered  on  a  new  life.  (The  Churches  of  Mattituck, 
New  Haven,  1892.) 

These  are  the  events  that  preceded  and  followed  the  embarka¬ 
tion  of  the  Puritan  Colony  of  Guilford  in  which  the  influence  of  the 
Sheafe  family  appears  to  have  been  great,  if  not  paramount,  for 
reasons  that  will  appear  hereafter. 


NOTE  A 

The  Fletchers,  according  to  the  Rev.  John  R.  Fletcher,  of  Guethiock 
in  Cornwall,  who  claims  to  be  a  living  descendant,  were  of  a  noble  Flemish 
■family.  They  came  from  the  Netherlands  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
Foreign  titles  were  usually  dropped  on  arrival  in  England.  As  has  been 
noted,  Richard  Fletcher  had  simply  the  prefix  “Mr.”  when  he  was  appointed 
in  July  1559,  as  the  first  Protestant  Vicar  of  Cranbrook.  It  was  a  startling 
change. 

It  was  in  the  preceding  November  (1558)  that  “Bloody”  Mary,  Queen 
of  England,  had  died,  and  on  the  same  day  also  Archbishop  Pole,  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  and  a  few  days  later,  Sir  John  Baker  of  Cranbrook,  of  “bloody 
memory”  but  a  great  magnate  in  the  parish. 

Sir  John  Baker,  with  blind  zeal,  had  in  June  of  1557,  compassed  the 
martyrdom  of  Edmund  Allin  and  his  wife  at  Maidstone,  and  Mr.  Fletcher  had 
been  a  witness  to  it. 

After  leaving  Cambridge,  Mr.  Fletcher’s  son,  Richard,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  London,  was  his  assistant,  but  being  “promoted”  in  1573,  a  Mr. 
John  Stroud  was  called  to  take  his  place.  Mr.  Stroud  had  been  a  printer 
and  was  inclined  to  the  reformed  faith,  but  falling  under  the  displeasure 
of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  he  was  at  first  arrested,  though  subsequently 
liberated.  However,  efforts  were  still  made  to  expel  him  from  Cran¬ 
brook,  and  young  Richard  Fletcher  came  down  from  Rye,  his  vicarage, 
and  preached  in  St.  Dunstan’s,  cautioning  the  people,  but  the  sermon 
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did  not  calm  the  troubled  spirits,  and  a  fierce  contention  followed, 
whereupon  William  Sheafe,  one  of  the  Church  wardens,  met  the  noisy 
disclaimers  in  a  true  English  John  Bull-like  manner  with  his  feet  firmly 
set  and  his  head  erect  and  uttered  these  decided  words,  “We  WILL  have 
Mr.  Stroud  to  preach  to  us." 

This  was  on  the  27th  day  of  July,  1575,  but  Dr.  Grindall,  the  newly  ap¬ 
pointed  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  not  understanding  the  cause  of  the 
trouble,  suspended  Mr.  Stroud.  This  action  startled  all  the  reform  elements 
in  Kent  and  fully  one  half  of  the  territorial  interests  of  West  Kent  implored 
the  Archbishop  to  “remove”  the  suspension  and  they  were  immediately  suc¬ 
cessful.  A  few  years  later  Mr.  Stroud  died  of  the  plague  (Oct.  16,  1582),  in 
Cranbrook,  where  the  disease  was  very  virulent.  Unfortunately  for  religious 
tolerance  Archbishop  Grindall  died  in  July,  1583,  to  be  succeeded  by  Whit- 
grift,  who  manufactured  three  articles  of  conformity,  to  which  every  preacher 
in  his  diocese  was  ordered  to  subscribe. 

But  Stroud's  successor,  Mr.  Dudley  Fenner  “was  apprehended  for  non¬ 
conformity,  and  cast  into  prison.”  After  lingering  there  about  12  months 
he  subscribed  to  the  three  objectionable  articles,  and  then  fled  to  Middleburg 
in  Holland,  where  he  died  in  1589. 

He  was  succeeded  as  vicar  at  Cranbrook  by  Robert  Roades,  formerly 
President  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge — a  man  who  had  no  scruples 
about  conformity.  He  in  turn  was  succeeded  in  1591,  by  Mr.  William  Eddye, 
“a  strict  Episcopalian  and  a  diligent  pastor.”  During  his  ministry,  Cran¬ 
brook  was  again  visited  several  times  by  the  plague.  Mr.  Eddye  died  in 
1616.  In  1630  a  number  of  Mr.  Eddye’s  chlidren  emigrated  to  America  in 
the  “Handmaid.”  They  landed  at  Plymouth. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Robert  Abbot,  a  graduate  of  Cambridge,  who  al¬ 
ways  preached  full  two  hours,  so  that  a  new  hour  glass  was  bought  for 
him.  His  popularity  was  great  however,  and  he  both  wrote  and  published 
many  sermons,  some  of  which  were  issued  under  the  general  title  “A  Hand 
of  Fellowship,  etc.”  London,  1623. 

But  a  change  was  to  take  place.  It  was  occasioned  byf  the  death  of  two 
surgeons,  one  who  had  acquired  “great”  wealth,  and  dying  in  June,  1634 
had  been  indifferent  to  Mr.  Abbot’s  efforts  to  have  him  leavei  his  money  for 
benevolent  purposes.  His  name  was  William  Holcombe. 

The  other,  Rogers,  was  said  to  be  “a  little  too  free  with  the  bottle,"  and 
was  otherwise,  perhaps,  held  to  be  a  very  wicked  man.  He  died  in  1635. 

On  the  burial  of  Rogers,  Abbot  preached  a  sermon,  published!  in  London 
in  1637,  called  “The  Young  Man’s  Warning  Piece.”  It  appears  that  Rogers 
was  taken  with  remorse  upon  his  death-bed.  Soon  after  this  terrible  sermon, 
the  people  of  Cranbrook  were  much  taken  up  with  the  teachings  of  one 
Robert  Browne,  and  a  concerted  movement  took  place  against  the  Church 
of  England. 

Mr.  Abbot  thought  that  in  this  movement  against  the  Church  and  State 
there  was  danger  that  in  “Endeavoring  to  pluck  up  the  tares”  they  would 
pluck  up  the  wheat  also,  and  he  published  a  “Meditation”  on  this  subject  in 
1639.  A  petition  that  was  circulated  about  this  time,  showing  disaffection 
towards  the  Church  of  England  for  its  Romanizing  tendencies,  was  presented 
in  1640  to  the  House  of  Commons,  by  Sir  Edward  Dering,  M.  P.  for  Kent. 
It  had  2,500  signatures  and  had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Richard  Robson  of 
Cranbrook. 

About  this  time  also  (1639),  there  -was  great  disaffection  against  the  King 
and  Archbishop  Laud,  for  attempting  to  revive  an  objectionable  ritual  in  the 
English  Church  (See  vol.  published  by  the  Camden  Soc.  called  “Proceedings, 
principally  in  the  County  of  Kent,  etc.  1640”  p.  28-38). 

It  may  be  added,  as  a  matter  of  interest,  that  one  of  those  who  gave 
offence  was  Mistress  Sheafe,  wife  of  “that  eminent  Clothier  Harman  Sheafe.” 
A  sermon  was  directed  against  her  by  Paul  Bayne  for  her  Card  playing 
(See  Clark’s  Lives  of  22  English  Divines,  London,  1677).  In  this  incident 
we  may  perhaps  find  one  of  the  causes  that  led  to  the  separations  in  the 
Sheafe  family.  Jacob  Sheafe  as  is  shown  afterwards  was  a  zealous  Puritan. 
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NOTE  B 

Thomas  Haselrigg,  Esq.  was  buried  on  the  south  side  of  the  Chapel  of 
Kings  in  the  middle  of  the  aisle  (Westminster  Abbey  Register,  1876,  p. 
145).  He  was  the  brother  of  Sir  Arthur  Haselrigg,  the  Parliamentarian,  and 
a  younger  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Haselrigg,  1st  baronet  of  Nosely.  He  married 
at  St.  Luke’s  Chelsea,  6th  Sept.,  1632,  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Thomas  Sheafe, 
D.D.,  Prebendary  of  Windsor.  In  the  “Visitation”  of  Leicester,  in  1619,  he 
is  described  as  a  mercer,  but  in  the  records  of  marriages,  as  an  esquire.  He 
is  said  to  have  served  the  Parliament  so  faithfully  as  to  secure  honorable 
burial  in  the  Abbey,  and  thus  rendered  his  memory  so  obnoxious  that  his 
remains  were  included  among  those  disinterred  after  the  Restoration  and 
thrown  into  a  common  pit  in  the  Churchyard.  His  brother-in-law,  Thomas 
Sheafe,  M.D.,  administered  his  estate,  23rd  July,  1652,  in  behalf  of  his 
married  children,  Dorothy  and  Frances. 
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CHAPTER  III 


EMIGRATION  TO  AMERICA 
The  Guilford  Colony 

As  early  as  1637,  as  we  have  seen,  the  widow  of  Prof.  Ames, 
who  had  died  at  Rotterdam,  in  1633,  embarked  for  America  with 
her  children  under  the  name  of  Joan  Fletcher,  the  name  of  the 
poet’s  mother,  whose  granddaughter  Joan  Fletcher  probably 
was. 

Following  her  in  the  ship  “Castle”  of  London,  was  Mary 
(Sheafe)  Merriam,  b.  1621,  only  17  years  of  age  and  probably 
just  married  to  Robert  Merriam,  a  clothier,  b.  1610  in  Tunbridge, 
Kent.  Mary  Merriam  was  the  sister  of  Jacob  Sheafe,  the  founder 
of  the  Portsmouth  branch.  They  landed  at  Charlestown,  Mass, 
and  later  moved  to  Concord,  Mass. 

Mary  Merriam  died  July  22,  1693,  aged  72.  In  her  will  filed 
August  21,  1693,  she  alludes  to  her  brother  Jacob  and  her  own 
sister  Joan  (Sheafe),  who  had  married  first,  William  Merriam 
and  then  William  Chittenden,  and  her  two  children,  John  and 
Nathaniel  Chittenden,  presumably  called  after  their  uncles  (?) 
John  and  Nathaniel  Whitfield,  b.  1626-1629  (See  Ockley  Parish 
records). 

There  is  no  mistaking  her  connection  with  Jacob  Sheafe, 
the  emigrant,  for  this  will  alludes  also  to  Jacob's  daughter,  Mehi- 
table.  But  from  the  fact  that  she  used  the  word  own  in  speaking 
of  her  sister  Joan,  there  is  an  intimation  that  she  had  had  a  half 
sister,  possibly  a  daughter  of  Edmund  Sheafe  by  Elizabeth  Tay¬ 
lor,  his  first  wife,  but  probably  Mrs.  Sheafe’s  daughter  by  a 
former  husband,  Kitchel  by  name.  It  is  on  record  somewhere 
that  Edmund  Sheafe  married  a  Widow  Kitchel.* 

The  Merriams  were  said  to  have  been  Clothiers  of  wealth. 

The  emigrant  colony  was  organized  in  England  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  Whitfield,  who  being  persecuted  by  Archbishop  Laud 
for  refusing  to  read  the  “Book  of  Sports”  from  the  pulpit  of  his 
church  at  Ockley,  in  Surrey,  and  perhaps  for  sheltering  Puritan 
ministers,!  was  summoned  once  and  again  before  the  Archbishop’s 
court,  and  becoming  liable  to  censure,  and  no  longer  able  “to 

♦According  to  Walter  K.  Watkins  (Register  April,  1901)  there  were  five 
children  by  Elizabeth  Taylor,  Tiz.,  Thomas,  Marie,  two  Elizabeths  and  Edmund. 

tHe  entertained  Thomas  Hooker,  John  Cotton  and  others. 
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proceed  in  the  public  exercise  of  his  ministry,”  resigned  his  rich 
living,  sold  his  personal  estate  and  became  the  leader  of  the 
emgirant  colony,  composed  largely  of  Surrey  and  Kent  men. 

When  they  left  England  is  uncertain.  We  are  told  (Hoad- 
ley’s  account)  that  John  Hoadley  of  Rolvenden,  Kent,  joined 
the  Company  on  April  26,  1639,  but  as  Gov.  Winthrop  gave  their 
ship’s  arrival  in  the  Quinipiac  as  “in  July,”  and  John  Daven¬ 
port  in  his  letter  to  Lady  Vere  (written  on  July  28,  1639)  speaks 
of  their  arrival  and  their  voyage  of  seven  weeks,  they  must  have 
embarked  in  May  or  June. 

It  is  even  quite  possible  and  probable  that  they  actually 
sailed  from  Holland,  to  which  Whitfield’s  friends,  the  Rev.  John 
Cotton  and  the  Rev.  John  Davenport,  fled  before  embarking  for 
America.* 

Fortunately  we  have  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  original  ship’s 
company.  They  are :  George  Chatfield,  Rev.  Henry  Whitfield,  ’ 
of  Ockley,  Jasper  Stillwell,  Thomas  Chatfield,  Thomas  Relf,  of 
Tenderden,  Kent,  William  Plaine,  Thomas  Betts,  John  Sheather, 
Mr.  John  Jordan,  John  Stone,  Samuel  Desbrough,  b.  at  Eltesley 
in  Cambridgeshire,  Richard  Hues  (Dr.  Hues  was  Vicar  of  Cran- 
brook  in  Queen  Mary’s  reign),  Francis  Chatfield,  Deacon  George 
Bartlett,  Henry  Goldham,  Thomas  French,  Edward  Benton,  Mr. 
John  Hoadley,  of  Rolvenden,  Kent,  Mr.  Jacob  Sheafe,  of  Cran- 
brook,  Mr.  William  Chittenden,  of  Cranbrook,  and  also  of  Mar- 
den,  Kent,  William  Leete,  from  Huntingdonshire  (later  Gov¬ 
ernor),  Robert  Kitchel,  of  Rolvenden,  in  Kent,  Frances  Bush- 
nell,  jr. 

Mr.  John  Caffinch,  Francis  Bushnell,  sr.,  William  Dudley  of  ' 
Ockley,  John  Stevens,  Thomas  Cook,  William  Stone,  William 
Barnes,  Mr.  Abraham  Chittenden,  Thomas  Jordan,  John  Par- 
melee,  Kent  and  Holland  (Shepard),  John  Mepham  (the  first 
vicar  of  Cranbrook  was  a  de  Mepham),  Henry  Doude,  Thomas 
Norton  of  Ockley,  William  Hall,  Henry  Kingsnorth,  Staples- 
hurst,  Richard  Guttridge,  Benjamin  Wright,  William  Love 
(William  Love  was  living  in  Cranbrook  in  1672-7).  John  Love 
was  born  in  Cranbrook  in  1426. 

William  Borman  (probably  of  Cranbrook,  where  the  family 
were  glovers),  John  Parmelee,  jr.,  John  Scranton,  Alexander 
Chalker,  Stephen  Bradley,  Thomas  Jones,  John  Bishopt  (also 
a  Cranbrook  name). 

*1  have  had  It  from  a  member  of  the  Bishop  family  that  John  Bishop  cam* 
from  Holland. 

t  See  Record  of  John  Bishop. 
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Nash  or  Naish,  a  Cranbrook  clothier,  Seward  from  Bristol, 
Starr,  from  Ashford,  Kent  (Guilford  Semi-Centennial,  New 
Haven,  1889;. 

But  to  return  to  Whitfield.  He  was  born  of  a  good  family, 
and  is  reputed  to  have  been  descended  from  the  poet  Chaucer’s 
sister.  His  father  was  a  prominent  and  wealthy  lawyer.  His 
mother's  name  was  Mildred  Manning.*  His  birthplace  was 
Mortlake,  or  Ockley  or  Ockham  in  Surrey.  He  was  educated 
at  a  university  (Cambridge?)  studied  law  and  theology  and  took 
orders  in  1618;  becoming  rector  of  St.  Margaret’s  Church, 
Ockley,  in  the  same  year  he  married  Dorothy,!  said  to  be 
the  daughter  of  Edmund  Sheafe,  who  married  Elizabeth  Cotton 
and  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Sheafe,  Canon  of  Windsor 
(or  perhaps  Edmund’s  step-daughter  of  his  third  wife,  Joan 
Kitchel). 

At  Ockley  nine  children  were  born  to  them  between  1619 
and  1635,  as  shown  in  the  data  collected  by  the  Rev.  F.  P.  Du 
Santoy,  Rector  of  Ockley,  from  the  Ockley  Parish  Register.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  name  is  spelled  Whitfeild.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  list: 

b.  1619 — Dorothea,  daughter  of  Henry  Whitfeild,  baptized 
March  25. 

b.  1620 — Sarah,  daughter  of  H.  W.,  baptized  November  1. 
b.  1622 — Abigail,  daughter  of  H.  W.,  baptized  Sept.  1. 
b.  1624 — Thomas,  son  of  H.  W.,  baptized  December  1. 
b.  1626-7 — John,  son  of  H.  W.,  baptized  February  11. 
b.  1629 — Nathaniel,  son  of  H.  W.,  baptized  June  28. 
b.  1631-2 — Mary,  daughter  of  H.  W.,  baptized  March  4. 
b.  1633-4 — Henry,  son  of  H.  W.,  baptized  March  9. 
b.  1635 — Rebekah,  daughter  of  H.  W.,  baptized  Dec.  25. 
b.  1634-5 — Henry,  son  of  H.  W.,  buried  February,  last  day, 
who  probably  died  unbaptized. 

Though  the  Colony  was  largely  made  up  of  sturdy  English¬ 
men  known  to  Whitfield,  through  more  than  20  years  of  minis¬ 
tration  in  and  about  Ockley,  there  was  a  good  proportion  of 
men  and  women  of  some  importance,  not  only  from  Kent,  Sur¬ 
rey  and  Sussex,  but  a  few  from  among  his  friends  in  Cambridge. 

We  assume  that  George,  Thomas  and  Francis  Chatfield,  Jas¬ 
per  Stillwell,  Thomas  Jordan  and  John  Bishop  were  substantial 
farmers  from  about  Ockley,  and  contributed  good  samples  of 
the  bone  and  sinew  of  England’s  strength  at  that  time.  We 


*T.  W.  Higginson  had  her  pedigree. 
tKitchei. 
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know  that  Thomas  Norton  was  one  of  Whitfield’s  church  war¬ 
dens,  and  that  William  Dudley  was  one  of  his  parishioners.* 

We  find  now  that  ten  of  the  Company  had  prefixes  to  their 
names  and  so  were  in  a  higher  category  for  some  reason. 
Mepham  was  a  Cranbrook  name — William  de  Mepham  was,  as 
already  said,  the  first  vicar  of  Cranbrook. 

Of  these  there  was  John  Jordan  designated  by  the  prefix 
“Mr.,”  which  classes  him  perhaps  as  a  “gentleman  commoner.” 

He  died  in  1669  (Savage) ;  the  Rev.  John  Hoadley  of  Rolven- 
den,  Kent,  aged  23,  who  afterwards  returned  to  England,  and 
came  into  “royal  favor”  at  the  restoration;  Mr.  Jacob  Sheafe,  a 
young  man  of  20  from  Cranbrook;  William  Chittenden  of  Mar- 
den,  formerly  a  lieutenant  in  the  King’s  army,  who  had  served 
in  the  Netherlands;  William  Leete,  aged  26,  of  a  good  family, 
bred  to  the  law,  a  neighbor  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  later  Governor 
of  Connecticut;  Samuel  Desbrough,  of  Eltesley,  another  neigh¬ 
bor  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  active  in  his  Councils ;  for  his  bro¬ 
ther  John  had  married  Jane  Cromwell,  sister  of  the  Protector 
and  under  the  Commonwealth  became  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Scotland;  Robert  Kitchel,  aged  35  (perhaps  half-brother  of 
Jacob  Sheafe),  a  man  destined  to  be  a  leader  and  who  after¬ 
wards  in  1666,  founded  the  city  of  Newark,  New  Jersey;  Mr. 
Abraham  Chittenden,  Deacon  George  Bartlett  and  Mr.  John 
Cafifinch. 

Thomas  Relfe  was  probably  from  Tentenden  in  Kent,  where 
the  family  had  social  prominence. 

Others  probably  came  from  Guilford  in  Surrey,  and  others 
again  from  Marden  and  Rolvenden,  in  Kent. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  it  was  the  Sheafe  blood,  however,  that 
was  the  connecting  tie  that  bound  together  the  majority  of 
the  leading  spirits  in  this  enterprise :  Whitfield,  Chittenden, 
Kitchel,  Jacob  Sheafe  and  John  Jordan.  All  of  these  were  pos¬ 
sessed  of  both  talents  and  means  to  make  the  enterprise  suc¬ 
cessful.  But  in  addition  it  may  be  said  that  of  the  50  in  the 
ship’s  company,  no  less  than  20  were  bound  by  ties  of  blood  or 
marriage.  In  fact,  Mrs.  Joan  Sheafe,  widow  of  Edmund,  had 
on  board  at  least  two  children,  perhaps  more,*  and  two  brothers 
or  cousins  Jordan,  and  two  sons-in-law,  Chittenden,  Whitfield 
and  Kitchel ;  and  at  least  two  grandchildren,  the  Kitchels. 

It  was,  therefore,  clearly  a  family  enterprise,  in  which  the 
Sheafe  blood  had  a  dominating  influence. 

*Jacob  Sheafe,  Margaret  Kitchel.  Joan  Chittenden  and  Dorothy  Whitfield. 
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As  Mrs.  Sheafe’s  eldest  son,  Harman,  was  born  about  1600, 
and  her  death  took  place  in  Guilford,  in  1659,  she  must  have 
been  born  as  early  as  1584,  and,  therefore  on  leaving  England 
was  55  or  upwards,  and  so  far  as  we  know  the  oldest 
of  the  colonists.  It  was  a  well  planned  enterprise.  Whitfield 
was  an  able  and  experienced  leader;  Kitchel  was  well  qualified 
to  be  a  lieutenant:  Leete  was  the  military  head;  Thomas  Jordan 
and  Samuel  Desbrough  were  the  lawyers ;  Jacob  Sheafe  was  the 
shrewd  business  man,  and  the  Rev.  John  Hoadley  could  aid 
Whitfield  in  his  religious  work. 

The  course  of  the  colonists  appears  to  have  been  turned  to¬ 
wards  New  Haven,  because  of  Whitfield’s  friendly  relations 
with  the  Rev.  John  Davenport,  whose  child  and  nurse  he  had 
with  him.  The  New  Haven  Colony  had  left  England  in  1637. 

There  appear  to  have  been  three  ships  in  all,  but  Whitfield, 
25  settlers  and  a  company  of  about  40  sailed  on  the  ship  that 
arrived  first.  It  was  of  350  tons  burden.  There  is  no  official 
record  of  the  sailing  of  these  vessels,  and  it  is  possible,  as  al¬ 
ready  stated,  that  they  set  sail  from  Rotterdam,  the  port  fre¬ 
quently  selected.  In  fact,  Chittenden,  Bishop  and  Parmelee  had 
been  living  in  Holland. 

In  addition  to  those  already  named  (50  in  number)  there 
were  Mrs.  Sheafe,  Jacob’s  mother,  George  and  Lady  Fenwick, 
the  Davenport  child  and  nurse,  Mrs.  Whitfield,  Mrs.  Chitten¬ 
den,  Mrs.  Kitchel  (who  died  in  Greenwich,  Conn.,  in  1682), 
Sarah  Bushnell,  the  two  Kitchel  children,  Samuel  and  Johanna, 
aged  three  and  five,  and  Whitfield’s  nine  children,  making  at  the 
least  computation  20  more,  or  69. 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  this  large  company  was  not  accommo¬ 
dated  in  one  ship,  but  that  it  took  at  least  two  to  carry  them  all. 
It  is  more  than  probable,  therefore,  that  a  certain  number  of 
the  colonists  were  carried  in  the  second  ship,*  and,  perhaps, 
that  it  took  the  cattle  and  household  goods,  for  Lady  Fenwick 
took  out  a  number  of  cattle  for  the  use  of  the  colonists. 

The  third  vessel  was  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Youngs,  and  the  colony  settled  at  Southhold,  Long  Island.  It 
is  presumed  that  the  oldest  of  the  colonists  I  have  mentioned  was 
Mrs.  Edmund  (Joan)  Sheafe,  who  was  at  least  55  years  of  age. 
She  died  August  1st,  in  Guilford,  and  was  one  of  the  first  of  the 
colonists  to  be  buried  there.  Next  oldest  came  Whitfield,  aged 
42,  and  then  his  brother-in-law,  Kitchel,  aged  35. 

•In  fact  it  has  been  stated  somewhere  that  the  number  of  the  male  colonists 
on  the  first  ship  was  23;  hence  the  second  ship  must  have  carried  the  remaining 
27  male  settlers. 
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Mr.  John  Caffinch  was  also  a  man  of  importance,  being  one 
of  the  six  trustees  of  the  colonists  in  their  purchase  of  Guilford 
from  the  Indians. 

George  Fenwick,  afterwards  Col.  Fenwick  of  Saybrook,  and 
later  Deputy  Governor  of  Connecticut,  had  been  in  Saybrook  in 
1636,  and  was  now  returning  with  his  bride,*  Lady  Alice  Boteler 
(Butler),  the  widow  of  Sir  John  Boteler,  still  retaining  the  title 
that  came  to  her  from  her  first  marriage.  They  were  both  enthu¬ 
siastic  friends  of  Whitfield.  The  name  Boteler  calls  to  mind  the 
family  name  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  who  later  figured  so  con¬ 
spicuously  and  ambiguously  in  the  Rise  of  King  Monmouth 
against  James  II.  The  Beaufort  Castle  at  Badminton  contains 
the  famous  Boteler  dungeon  or  oubliette. 

In  1645  Col.  Fenwick,  out  of  esteem  for  Whitfield,  gave 
the  colonists  a  tract  of  land  (Oct.  22,  1645)  which  extended 
from  Tuxis  to  Niantic,  and  which  he  had  bought  of  the  Indians. 

While  at  sea  and  on  June  1,  1639,  the  famous  plantation 
covenant  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  23  of  the  settlers.  As 
Jacob  Sheafe  was  not  one  of  the  signers,  but  is  put  down  as  an 
original  planter,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  one  of  the  27  planters 
in  the  second  ship.  After  a  brief  stay  in  the  New  Haven  Colony, 
Whitfield  bought  of  the  Indians  a  tract  of  land  on  which  Guil¬ 
ford  now  stands.  It  was  called  Menunkatuck  and  the  purchase 
was  made  on  Sept.  29,  1639,  of  the  squaw  Sachem  Shaumpishuh 
"for  12  coats,  12  fathoms  of  wampum,  12  glasses  (mirrors),  12 
pairs  of  shoes,  12  hatchets,  12  pairs  of  stockings,  12  hats,  12  por- 
ingers,  12  spoons,  and  2  English  coats.”  The  purchasers  were 
Henry  Whitfield,  his  brother-in-law  Robert  Kitchel ;  another 
brother-in-law  William  Chittenden ;  Samuel  Desbrough,  his  son- 
in-law;  William  Leete,  the  trusted  Puritan  lawyer;  John  Bishop, 
an  Ockley  man,  and  Mr.  John  Caffinch,  all  evidently  men  of 
means.  They  held  the  property  in  trust  for  the  colonists.  (Ameri¬ 
can  Annals,  p.  310.) 

On  Dec.  17,  1641,  they  purchased  in  addition,  the  "Neck” 
eastward  to  Tuckishoag  Pond,  and  on  Jan.  13,  1664.  Samuel 
Kitchel  and  William  Leete  an  additional  piece  from  Uneas  the 
Mohegan  chief.  It  was  afterwards  sold  to  the  town. 

Whitfield  was  not  long  in  building  the  famous  "Stone 
House,”  still  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation  and  said  to  be 

♦The  following  note  is  by  Waters  (Genealog.  Gleanings  in  England).  Lady 
Fenwick  died  and  was  buried  in  Saybrook  and  Col.  Fenwick  returning  to 
England,  married,  2nd  Catherine,  daughter  of  Sir  Arthur  Hazelrigg  of  Nosely  Hall 
in  Lancastershire.  Col.  Fenwick  died  Mar.  5.  1666,  aud  was  buried  in  the  Berwick 
church.  Sir  Arthur  Hazelrigg's  sister-in-law,  Rebecca,  was  the  daughter  of 
Canon  Sheafe  of  Windsor,  and  Arthur’s  son,  Sir  Thomas,  married  Elizabeth 
Fenwick,  Col.  Fenwick’s  daughter  (Watkins). 
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the  oldest  house  standing  now  in  Connecticut,  and  perhaps  in 
the  United  States.  But  actually  the  oldest  building  in  the  United 
States  is  more  likely  to  be  still  standing  in  Sante  Fe,  New  Mex¬ 
ico.  Coronado  lodged  there  in  1540.  The  “Stone  House”  was  pre¬ 
served  in  its  original  condition  until  1668,  when  it  was  in  part 
renovated,  but  the  walls  and  huge  chimneys  have  remained  little 
changed  for  upwards  of  two  and  a  half  centuries.  The  emigrant 
Sheafes  lived,  perhaps,  with  the  Whitfields  in  the  “Stone  House” 
and  Mrs.  Joan  Sheafe  probably  died  there. 

The  chief  planters  of  Guilford  were  Henry  Whitfield,  Robert 
Kitchel,  William  Leete,  Samuel  Desbrough,  William  Chitten¬ 
den,  John  Bishop  and  John  Caffinch.  These  men  acted  as  Trus¬ 
tees  for  the  colonists  and  purchased  lands,  both  in  Guilford,  Mil¬ 
ford  and  New  Haven.  Every  planter  after  paying  his  propor¬ 
tional  part  of  the  expenses,  drew  lots  of  land  in  proportion  to 
the  money  or  estate  he  had  represented  in  the  general  pur¬ 
chase,  and  to  the  number  of  heads  in  his  family.  These  principal 
men  were  also  judges  in  their  respective  towns,  composing  a 
court  to  judge  between  man  and  man,  divide  inheritances  and 
punish  offenders,  according  to  the  written  word,  until  a  code  of 
laws  should  be  established. 

The  purchasers  of  Guilford  agreed  with  the  Indians  that  the 
latter  should  move  off  from  their  lands  which  they  had  purchased. 
According  to  this  agreement  they  all  soon  moved  from  the  plan¬ 
tation. 

The  number  of  the  first  planters  appears  to  have  been  about 
40.  They  were  nearly  all  husbandmen.  There  was  scarcely  a 
merchant  or  a  mechanic  among  them. 

In  fact  it  was  at  great  expense  and  trouble  that  they  obtained  men 
as  blacksmiths  to  settle  in  the  plantation.  As  they  were  from 
Surrey  and  Kent  they  took  much  trouble  to  find  a  tract  of  land 
resembling  that  from  which  they  had  removed.  They,  there¬ 
fore,  finally  pitched  on  Guilford,  where  they  made  the  principal 
settlement.  It  was  low,  moist  and  rich  land.  It  had  already 
been  cleared  and  enriched  by  the  natives.  The  vast  quantities  of 
shells  and  fish  manure  which  the  Indians,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
had  deposited  upon  it  from  the  adjoining  waters,  had  contributed 
much  to  the  richness  of  the  soil.  There  were  also  near  to  this 
several  necks  or  points  of  land  near  the  sea,  clear,  rich  and  fer¬ 
tile,  all  ready  for  immediate  improvement. 

These,  with  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  soon  afforded 
them  a  comfortable  subsistence  (Trumbull’s  History  of  Conn., 
1818,  pp.  108  and  109.  The  statements  as  to  the  character 
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of  the  settlers,  though  in  the  main  correct,  are  not  strictly  so, 
perhaps  (See  also  Ruggles’s  and  Smyth’s  History  of  Guilford). 

It  is  said  that  the  “stone”  house  was  built  by  the  Indians. 
In  1772  it  was  sold  to  Wyllis  Elliot  for  3000  pounds  sterling 
(Genealogical  Gleanings,  New  England,  Reg.  1884). 

Whitfield  had  sold  it  before  his  departure  for  England,  to 
Major  Thompson  of  London.  He  returned  to  England  in  1650, 
presumably  with  his  family,  and  in  1658  died  in  Winchester, 
where  it  is  said  he  resumed  his  ministrations  according  to  the 
usages  of  the  Church  of  England,  though  his  Guilford  church 
was  framed  on  the  Congregational  model,  as  to  its  Church  gov¬ 
ernment. 

While  in  Guilford,  the  regicide  GofTe  was  concealed  in  his 
house  for  a  time.  Leete  and  Russell  also  have  made  similar 
claims,  however.  Goffe,  when  a  Major  General  in  Cromwell’s 
army  had  been  quartered  at  Whitfield’s  house  in  Winchester. 
Whitfield  wrote  two  books  which  have  been  reprinted.  One,  is¬ 
sued  in  1634,  was  entitled  “Some  helpes  to  stir  up  to  Christian 
duties.” 

His  letters  written  in  1651-2  in  England,  have  also  been  pub¬ 
lished.  He  referred  especially  to  his  Gospel  Work  among  the 
Indians.  The  two  were  republished  in  New  York  in  1865. 

When  Whitfield  returned  to  England  in  1650.  he  became  a 
private  secretary  to  Oliver  Cromwell.  He  died  in  Winchester 
In  the  fall  of  1657-8,  two  or  three  years  before  the  restoration. 

Whitfield’s  stone  house  was  at  first  a  combination  of  Church, 
fort  and  residence — for  the  first  church  was  not  built  until  1705. 
Subsequently,  it  was  used  for  a  grammar  school. 

Whitfield  was  the  wealthiest  of  the  planters,  who  numbered 
among  them  a  number  of  men,  reputed  to  be  wealthy,  but  “he 
found  his  estate  much  exhausted  by  keeping  his  people  in  their 
settlement,  while  he  supported  a  numerous  family,  mainly  at  his 
own  expense,  as  the  people  were  poor.” 

“Meanwhile  he  received  pressing  invitations  to  return  to 
England  when  the  Commonwealth  had  been  established.”  In 
1651  his  son-in-law,  Samuel  Desbrough  followed  him  to  England. 

NOTE  A 

The  founding  of  the  first  Guilford  Church  was  on  June  19th,  1643,  and 
seven  men  were  chosen  to  be  the  “seven  pillars.”  These  were :  The  Rev. 
Henry  Whitfield,  his  assistant  minister  and  son-in-law,  the  Rev.  John  Hig- 
ginson,  his  old  friend.  Rev.  John  Hoadley,  his  brother-in-law,  Jacob  Sheafe, 
his  son-in-law,  Samuel  Desbrough,  William  Leete,  the  lawyer,  and  John 
Mepham,  probably  a  descendant  of  the  first  Vicar  of  Cranbrook  of  the 
same  name. 
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These  seven  select  men  drew  up  a  “Doctrine  of  Faith,”  the  same 
which  was  used  in  the  first  Church  until  in  1837,  it  was  amended. 

Mr.  Whitfield  continued  to  be  the  pastor  of  this  newly  organized  church, 
but  was  never  formally  installed. 

In  Guilford  the  court  and  religious  government  were  practically  united 
and  in  the  hands  of  those  they  could  trust.  They  were  afraid  that  the 
emissaries  of  Charles  the  1st,  or  Laud,  would  gain  access  into  their  Councils. 

Jacob  Sheafe  was  a  Deputy  for  Guilford  to  the  General  Court  in  New 
Haven,  in  1643-4;  but  about  this  time  he  married  Margaret,  only  daughter 
of  Henry  Webb  of  London,  and  there  was  born  to  them  in  Boston  their 
first  child,  Elizabeth,  Oct.  1,  1644,  so  that  the  very  year  he  had  become  a 
Deputy  and  also  one  of  the  “pillars”  of  the  first  Guilford  Church,  he  must 
have  been  preparing  to  move  to  Boston,  where  afterwards  he  continued  to 
reside.  But  hq  did  not  part  with  his  Guilford  property  until  Sept.  22,  1648, 
when  it  is  presumed  that  he  severed  his  business  relations  with  the  Guilford 
Colonists. 

Those  of  his  family  that  he  left  behind  were  his  mother,  aged  60  or 
thereabouts,  his  sister,  Mrs.  Kitchel,  his  sister,  Mrs.  Chittenden  and  their 
husbands  and  children. 

The  new  tie  of  marriage  helped  to  bring  about  the  separation  between 
Jacob  Sheafe  and  his  family. 

NOTE  B 

To  the  name  John  Hoadley  there  is  the  prefix  "Mr.”  At  this  time 
ministers  of  the  reformation  had  this  for  their  only  prefix,  whereas  in 
previous  times  they  had  the  title  “Sir”  if  parsons  or  priests  (Tarbutt  in 
Annals  of  Cranbrook,  see  Appendix,  p.  2,  Cranbrook,  1875),  and  he  adds 
that  in  mediaeval  times,  the  title  “Sir"  was  not.  an  indication  of  Knightly 
rank,  but  was  accorded  to  all  persons  of  social  respectability,  whatever 
their  degree. 

NOTE  C 

According  to  the  Rev.  David  Field  of  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  the  Sheafes 
were  descended  from  one  Edmond  Shief,  a  “noble  man  of  great  wealth 
and  character.”  Dr.  Field  made  extensive  researches  in  this  matter  while 
travelling  in  Kent  and  Surrey,  England.  (Extract  from  a  letter  dated 
Oct.  4,  1859,  by  Henry  W.  Chittenden  of  Guilford,  Conn.) 

I  have  not  been  able  to  verify  this  statement. 

NOTE  D 

Lady  Vere  who  died  at  90,  in  1670,  was  the  wddow  of  Horace,  Lord 
Vere,  the  famous  English  soldier  and  Commander  in  the  Low  countries. 
He  died,  aged  70,  on  May  2,  1635. 

Lady  Vere  succeeded  to  all  his  personal  and  landed  effects.  She  was 
a  firm  friend  of  the  Parliament,  and  after  the  execution  of  Charles  I,  had 
charge  of  his  children.  Her  daughter,  Anne,  married  Lord  Sheffield,  and 
Richard  Sheffield  in  1675  bought  her  residence,  five  years  after  her  death. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  there  was  thought  to  have  been  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  families  of  Sheffield  and  Sheafe,  though  what  the  connection 
was  has  not  been  clear.  Some  of  them  used  the  same  coat  of  arms ;  viz., 
the  three  sheaves  of  wheat. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


ROBERT  KITCHEL:  THE  FOUNDING  OF  NEWARK 

Robert  Kitchel,  who  with  John  Hoadley  came  from  Rolvenden 
in  Kent  (Miscellan.  Geneal.  et  Herald.),  was  born  in  1604*.  He 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Colony,  and  was  a  man  of  education 
and  means.  At  the  age  of  28  he  had  married  his  wife,  Margaret 
Sheafe,  who  was  perhaps,  the  daughter  of  Edmund  Sheafe  by  Jane 
Challock  (whose  marriage  took  place  in  1599),  or  by  Joan  Jordan. 
The  precise  date  of  the  marriage  of  Joan  Jordan  is  still  unknown, 
though  it  probably  must  have  been  in  1599  or  1600,  as  her  eldest 
son,  Harman  was  born  about  1600.  And  yet  there  are  two  other 
possibilities,  one  that  Margaret  Sheafe  was  a  daughter  of  Richard 
Sheafe  of  Rolvenden,  since  her  husband  came  from  that  place,  and 
the  names  Samuel  and  Sarah  of  her  children  belong  to  the  Rolven¬ 
den  family  of  Sheafes;  or  she  may  have  been  the  daughter  of 
Richard  Sheafe  of  Cranbrook,  for  he  had  by  his  wife,  Margery 
Roberts,  a  daughter  Margaret,  born  May  21,  1598.  On  this  point 
the  late  Rev.  Dr.  W.  G.  Andrews  of  Guilford,  Conn,  believed  she 
was  not  a  sister  of  Jacob  Sheafe  and  that  she  came  from  Tenterden. 
The  Kitchel  marriage  took  place  on  July  21,  or  Jan.  9,  1632,  and  as 
Margaret  is  said  to  have  been  30  years  of  age  at  that  time,  she  must 
have  been  born  in  1602,  and  was  therefore  two  years  younger  than 
her  husband.  If  this  be  true,  that  she  was  born  in  1602,  she  cer¬ 
tainly  was  not  the  daughter  of  Edmund  Sheafe  by  Jane  Challock, 
nor  of  Richard  Sheafe  by  Margery  Roberts. 

They  had  two  children  born  to  them  in  1634-5,  Samuel,  prob¬ 
ably  born  about  1634  and  Johanna  bom  about  1636.  They  also 
had  a  third  child  Sarah  who  died  early. 

Samuel  married,  first  Elizabeth  Wakeman,  at  New  Haven,  in 
1657,  and  second,  Grace  Pierson,  sister  of  the  Rev.  Abraham  Pier¬ 
son,  first  President  of  Yale  College  (1701-1707).  Samuel  died  in 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  April  26,  1690. 

Johanna  Kitchel  married  in  Guilford  on  Nov.  12,  1656,  the  Rev. 
Jeremiah  Peck,  born  in  England  in  1623.  who  reached  this  country, 
having  sailed  from  London,  in  1637,  on  June  26,  in  the  ship  “Hector” 
which  landed  in  Boston.  He  came,  it  is  said  with  his  father  William 
Peck,  part  owner  of  the  ship,  and  it  is  also  said  that  John  Davenport 
was  of  the  party.  (The  Churches  of  Mattituck,  New  Haven,  1892.) 


*See  Robert  Kitchel  and  his  descendants. 


The  Rev.  Jeremiah  Peck  was  well  educated  for  the  times.  He 
studied  at  Harvard  from  1653  to  1656  and  was  the  congregational 
minister  at  Old  Greenwich,  Conn.  The  church  was  near  the  site  of 
the  present  edifice  at  the  “Cove,”  near  Riverside  station.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Peck  preached  at  Saybrook  in  1661,  then  moved  to  Guilford 
1666-7  and  then  to  Newark,  New  Jersey;  then  was  the  settled  min¬ 
ister  at  Waterbury,  Conn,  where  he  died  on  June  7,  1699,  aged  77. 
A  tablet  has  been  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  First  Church  of 
Waterbury,  by  the  Hon.  F.  J.  Kingbury,  a  descendant.  The  old 
burying  ground  there  was  eventually  transformed  into  a  Park  and 
conveyed  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Bronson  Library. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Robert  Kitchel  was  the  first  signer  of  the 
famous  “Plantation  Covenant”  which  prescribed  that  they  should 
“sit  down  and  join  themselves  together  in  one  certain  plantation.” 
They  selected  Guilford  as  a  site,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  New  Haven  Colony. 

From  the  first  they  suspected  that  colony  of  serious  defection 
from  their  Puritan  principles  and  practices,  and  sought  to  maintain 
their  purity  and  independence  by  putting  a  safe  distance  between 
them  and  “heresy.” 

Most  of  the  settlers  were  men  of  character,  culture  and  means.* 
Several  had  university  training.  But  their  avowed  purposes  in 
emigrating  was  to  find  the  opportunity  for  developing  religious  and 
political  convictions  in  their  own  way.  And  they  made  it  clear  what 
their  convictions  were,  as  the  “Plantation  Covenant”  indicates.  It 
was  as  follows: 

“We,  whose  names  are  hereunder  written,  intending  by  God’s 
“gracious  permission  to  plant  ourselves  in  New  England,  and,  if  it 
“may  be,  in  the  Southerly  part,  about  Quinipiac;  we  do  faithfully 
“promise,  each  to  each,  for  ourselves  and  families,  and  those  that 
“belong  to  us,  that  we  will,  the  Lord  assisting  us,  sit  down  and 
“join  ourselves  together  in  one  entire  plantation,  and  to  be  helpful 
“each  to  the  other  in  every  common  work,  according  to  every  man’s 
“ability,  and  as  need  shall  require ;  and  we  promise  not  to  desert  or 
“leave  each  other  or  the  plantation  but  with  the  consent  of  the  rest 
“or  greater  part  of  the  Company  who  have  entered  into  the  en¬ 
gagement.  As  for  our  gathering  together  in  a  church  way,  we 
“do  refer  ourselves  until  such  time  as  it  shall  please  God  to  settle  us 
“in  our  plantation. 

“IN  WITNESS'  WHEREOF,  We  subscribe  our  hands,  the  first 
“day  of  June,  1639.” 

•A  fortune  of  10,000  pounds  sterling,  however,  appears  to  have  been  the 
limit  of  wealth  so  far  as  we  know,  in  these  settlements,  at  this  time. 
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When  they  came  to  draft  a  Constitution  for  their  settlement  they 
affirmed  that  “The  mayne  ends  which  were  propounded  to  our¬ 
selves  in  our  coming  hither  and  settling  down  together  are,  that  we 
may  settle  and  uphold  the  ordinance  of  God  in  a  explicit  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  way,  with  most  purity,  peace  and  liberty,  for  the 
benefit  both  of  ourselves  and  posterity  after  us.”  And  they  or¬ 
dained  “that  only  such  planters  as  are  also  members  of  this  church 
here,  shall  be  called  freemen,  and  that  such  freemen  only  shall  have 
power  to  elect  magistrates,  deputies  and  other  officers  of  public 
interest,”  etc.  But  it  was  to  be  more  than  four  years  after  the  sign¬ 
ing  of  the  “Plantation  Covenant”  before  their  Church  was  to  be 
founded,  and  meanwhile  they  agreed  that  the  “civil  power  for  the 
administration  of  justice  and  preservation  of  peace  shall  remain  in 
the  hands  of  Robert  Kitchel,  William  Chittenden,  John  Bishop  and 
William  Leete.” 

When  this  organization  was  completed  by  the  founding  of  their 
church,  June  29,  1643,  the  provincial  government  gave  way  and 
Guilford  joined  the  confederation  of  colonies,  comprising  New 
Haven,  Milford  and  Guilford.  While  church  members  in  each  of 
these  towns  controlled  local  affairs,  they  had  a  General  Court,  com¬ 
posed  of  Deputies  from  the  several  towns,  to  transact  the  proper 
federal  business  of  the  Confederated  colonies  at  New  Haven. 

There  were  at  this  time  two  colonies  in  what  is  now  Connecticut, 
the  Connecticut  Colony,  so  called,  along  that  river,  and  the  New 
Haven  Colony,  comprising  New  Haven  and  the  towns  about  it. 

During  the  27  years  of  his  residence  in  Guilford,  from  1639  to 
1666,  Robert  Kitchel  held  a  prominent  place  among  the  most  active 
and  trusted  of  the  planters.  He  was  five  times  sent  as  a  Deputy 
to  the  General  Court  at  New  Haven,  and  was  Treasurer  of  the 
Plantation  for  many  years.  He  was  a  man  of  marked  character  and 
an  intense  Puritan.  In  fact  this  colony  was  of  the  same  “ripe” 
nonconformist  grade  with  the  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth,  and  they  were 
united  in  all  the  main  points  of  faith  and  practice.  But  the  “lax” 
manners  of  the  New  Haven  Colony  were  not  to  his  liking,  and  as 
he  had  left  England  in  quest  of  freedom  and  purity,  he  tore  himself 
away  again  from  Guilford  and  with  a  Company  of  spirits  like- 
minded  with  him,  set  out  to  begin  again  in  New  Jersey.  The  Res¬ 
toration  of  Charles  II  was  however  a  cause  of  great  anxiety.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  as  early  as  Nov.  8,  1661,  they  began  to  think  of  finding 
refuge  under  the  authority  of  Governor  Stuyvesant,  the  Dutch 
Governor  at  New  Amsterdam.*  But  he  was  dilatory  in  acceding  to 

*In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  was  a  strain  of 
Flemish  (Dutch)  blood  in  the  Sheafes,  and  that  for  several  centuries  there  had 
been  a  close  bond  of  sympathy  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  Low  countries 
and  the  Puritans. 
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their  requests,  and  late  in  the  summer  of  1663,  they  were  still  “chaf¬ 
fering”  with  the  Dutch  agents  of  the  “Lords  and  Masters  in  Hol¬ 
land.”  Meanwhile  the  “politic”  Governor  John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  had 
in  April,  1662,  managed  to  get  a  Royal  Charter  so  drawn  as  to 
comprehend  the  plantations  on  the  Sound,  and  this  union  which 
took  place  in  1665  was  the  motive  for  an  immediate  withdrawal  of 
many  leading  families,  in  the  Milford,  Guilford  and  Branford  settle¬ 
ments. 

But  during  this  very  year  (1665)  Dutch  New  Amsterdam  had 
become  English'  New  York,  and  Charles  II  gaining  possession  (in 
name,  if  not  in  reality)  granted  it  and  its  dependencies  to  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  James  II.  And  the  Duke  of  York  had 
granted  New  Jersey  (Nova  Caesarea)  to  his  two  favorites,  Lord 
Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carteret,  the  latter  sending  over  Philip 
Carteret  in  August  of  1665  to  be  Governor  of  New  Jersey.  New 
Jersey  was  then  called  by  the  Indians  “Sbeyichbi,”  while  the  name 
“Achter  Col.”  or  “beyond  the  bay”  was  given  by  the  Dutch  to  the 
lands  west  of  the  Hackensack,  Newark  Bay  and  the  Staten  Island 
Hills. 

Gov.  Carteret  established  his  capital  at  “Elizabethtown”  and  made 
it  the  seat  of  government.  But  as  his  subjects  only  numbered  34 
families,  including  the  30  families  he  had  taken  over  with  him,  and 
as  he  was  very  much  in  want  of  subjects,  he  opened  negotiations 
with  the  Connecticut  malcontents,  through  their  leaders  Robert 
Treat  of  Milford  and  Robert  and  Samuel  Kitchel  of  Guilford,  and 
strangely  enough,  the  Connecticut  colonists  made  better  terms  and 
Obtained  more  liberal  concessions  of  civil  and  religious  privileges 
under  “the  most  intolerant  of  the  Stuarts”  than  from  the  Protestant 
Dutch.  In  the  autumn  or  winter  of  1665,  the  terms  of  settlement 
were  arranged,  so  far  as  English'  jurisdiction  was  concerned,  and  a 
tract  of  land  on  the  Passaic  River  was  provided  for  the  Connecticut 
Emigrants. 

Accordingly,  in  the  spring  of  1666,  probably  in  May,  a  single 
diminutive  vessel  (Whitehead)  passed  from  the  harbor  of  New 
York  through  Newark  Bay  into  the  Passaic  River1  and  proceeded  to 
effect  a  landing.  But  it  was  in  vain.  The  Indians  warned  them 
off  and  Major  Robert  Treat,  the  leader  (Commander  in  the  old 
swamp  fight)  and  his  Milford  companions  were  obliged  to  re-ship 
their  goods  and  leave  the  river.  We  next  hear  of  them  “near  to 
Elizabethtown,”  probably  anchored  off  the  town,  and  in  conference 
with  Governor  Carteret  at  his  provincial  seat  of  government,  Eliza¬ 
bethtown.  By  his  advice  they  proceeded  to  appease  the  Indians, 
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and  Robert  Treat,*  the  leader  of  the  men,  with  Samuel  Edsal,  a 
resident  of  Bergen  Neck,  and  John  Capteen,  a  Dutchman,  men  who 
had  experience  in  negotiations'  with  the  Indians,  made  their  way  up 
the  Hackensack  River  to  treat  with  the  Hackensack  Indians  who  laid 
claim  to  the  “Passaic  Lands,”  west  of  the  Hackensack  River.  A 
conference  was  called,  Perro  and  his  sagamores,  acting  for  Oraton, 
the  aged  chief.  Terms  were  then  agreed  upon  and  the  tract  was 
bought  for  “50  double  hands  of  powder,  one  hundred  bars  of  lead, 
20  axes,  20  coats,  10  guns,  20  pistols,  10  kettles,  10  swords,  4  blan¬ 
kets,  4  barrels  of  beer,  2  pair  of  breeches,  50  knives,  20  hoes,  850 
fathoms  of  wampum,  2  ankers  of  liquor  (about  32  gals.)  and  3 
troopers  coats.”  Treat  tells  us  the  conference  was  held  at  “Passaic,” 
wherever  that  may  have  been. 

The  land  bought,  extended  from  Newark  Bay  on  the  East,  to 
the  foot  of  the  Watchung  Mountains  on  the  West,  a  branch  of  the 
Passaic  named  “Yauntakah”  on  the  North,  and  Elizabeth  bounds 
on  the  South.  It  included  what  is  now  the  City  of  Newark,  and  the 
townships  of  Belleville,  Bloomfield,  the  Oranges,  Nutley  and  Mont¬ 
clair. 

On  the  20th  of  May,  1668,  the  southern  line  was  better  estab¬ 
lished  by  having  the  course  of  its  Southern  boundary  run  through 
the  top  of  Dividend  Hill,  near  Bound  Brook.  On  March  13th,  1678, 
the  limits  of  the  tract  were  extended  to  the  top  of  the  Watchung 
Mountains,  by  an  additional  purchase  from  Indian  owners. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Sandford 
grant  was  made  to  a  Sandford,  who  came  to  Barbadoes  in  1668; 
it  lay  between  the  Hackensack  and  Passaic  Rivers  from  Newark 
Bay  on  the  South  to  a  line  running  East  and  West  through  what 
was  called  New  Bridge  on  the  Hackensack.  This  Sanford  tract  was 
then  one  great  forest  of  evergreens.  The  Berry  grant  immediately 
adjoined  the  Sandford  tract  to  the  North  and  was  made  in  1669. 
The  upper  waters  of  Berry’s  Creek  are  on  this  tract.  The  Aquack- 
anonck  grant  extended  north  from  the  “Yauntakah”  and  cor¬ 
responded  more  or  less  closely  with  what  is  now  Passaic  County. 
The  grant  was  made  in  1649.t  An  unsuccessful  attempt  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  made  to  found  a  settlement  on  Newark  Bay  in  1643. 
It  failed  owing  to  the  hostility  of  the  Indians.  (New  York,  Dutch 
Mss.  at  Albany,  Vol  IV,  pp.  127,  128.) 

May  21st,  1666,  found  the  Colonists  on  board  their  craft  “near 
to  Elizabethtown”  attesting  by  their  signatures  their  “desire  to  be 
of  one  heart  and  consent,  through  God’s  blessing,  with  one  hand, 

♦Robert  Treat  was  subsequently  for  30  years  Governor  of  the  Colony  of 
Connecticut. 

fPerhaps  1629. 
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that  they  may  endeavor  the  carrying  on  of  spiritual  concernments, 
as  also  civil  and  town  affairs,  according  to  God  and  a  Godly  Gov¬ 
ernment.” 

On  that  day  Captain  Robert  Treat  signed  for  the  Milford  people 
who  aggregated  41  heads  of  families  when  the  final  settlement  took 
place,  and  on  May  14th,  Samuel  Swain  signed  for  the  Guilford  and 
Branford  people  whose  heads  of  families  ultimately  aggregated  23. 
His  action  was  ratified  on  October  30,  1666,  in  Branford,  but  these 
Colonists  did  not  join  the  Milford  Colony  until  June,  1667,  when 
the  agreement  was  again  ratified  on  June  24th,  of  the  same  year. 

The  landing  place  on  the  Passaic  at  Newark,  was  probably 
where  Ballantine’s  malt  house  was  in  1912,  and  a  road  led  obliquely 
up  the  river  bank  to  the  point  where  Centre  Street  crosses  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Centre,  Broad  and  Mulberry  were  streets 
laid  down  in  the  original  plan  of  “our  Town  on  Passaic  River,” 
which  at  first  was  called  “Milford.” 

The  leaders  of  the  Branford  Colony  appear  to  have  been  Sir 
Jasper  Crane,  the  soldier,  magistrate  and  representative,  the  Rev. 
Abraham  Pierson  and  Samuel  Swain.  Among  the  leaders  of  the 
Branford  and  Guilford  settlers  were  Robert  Treat,  Robert  Kitchel, 
his  son,  Samuel  and  his  son-in-law  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Peck. 

The  Home  Lots  into  which  the  settlement  was  divided  embraced 
an  area  extending  from  First  River  on  the  North  along  the  present 
Broad  Street,  to  about  Market  St.  and  from  a  line  drawn  East  and 
West  about  through  the  Pennsylvania  depot  property  at  Market 
Street,  West  to  High  Street. 

This  territory  was  divided  into  40  lots.  Robert  Kitchel’s  lot  was 
on  Mulberry  Street  between  Centre  and  Market.  His  son  Samuel’s 
lot  was  on  the  North  side  of  Mulberry  Street  and  nearly  opposite. 
The  Rev.  Jeremiah  Peck’s  lot  adjoined  his  father-in-law’s  and  was 
on  the  N.  E.  corner  of  Mulberry  and  Market.  Robert  Kitchel  was 
considered  to  be  an  old  man  when  he  landed  on  the  banks  of  the 
Passaic.  He  was  62  and  his  wife  Margaret  Sheafe  Kitchel  was  64 
or  thereabouts.  He  only  lived  six  years  in  Newark,  dying  in  1672. 
His  wife  surviving  him  moved  to  Greenwich,  Conn,  with  her  son- 
in-law,  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Peck,  who  was  called  in  1678. 

Mrs.  Kitchel  made  her  will  in  1679,  and  died  in  Greenwich, 
April  26,  1682,  perhaps  in  the  house  of  her  daughter  Joanna  who 
had  five  children.  I  have,  however,  been  unable  to  find  any  tablet  or 
stone  to  mark  the  burying  place  of  Mrs.  Kitchel.  It  is  possible  that 
she  was  buried  in  the  old  grave  yard  between  Stamford  and  the 
“Cove,”  but  diligent  search  over  the  old  tombstones  has  failed  to 
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discover  any  trace  of  her.  There  is,  however,  a  record  of  her  death 
in  the  Greenwich  town  records,  at  Fairfield,  Conn.  I  have  seen  it. 

According  to  the  Town  Records  of  Newark  (N.  J.  Hist.  Soc.), 
Mrs.  Margaret  Kitchel  had  both  a  second  and  a  third  division  of 
land,  as  had  also  her  son  Samuel.  Some  of  it  was  on  the  “Little 
Neck”  or  lower  Market  Street;  some  near  Maple  Island;  and  some 
along  the  highway  leading  up  from  the  meadows  (Market  Street). 

For  many  years  the  “town  lots”  were  fenced  in  so  as  to  form  a 
stockade,  and  no  settlements  appear  to  have  been  made  in  the  out¬ 
lying  territory.  But,  in  1698,  some  of  the  settlers  had  made  use  of 
additional  parts  of  their  territory  up  the  Passaic  River  (See  Bi- 
Centennial  Celebration  of  the  settlement  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and 
Newark  Town  Records). 

NOTE  A. 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  INDIANS. 

The  Indians  with  whom  the  settlers  came  in  contact,  were  gentle  and 
kindly.  The  men  hunted  and  the  women  planted  corn  and  worked  at  home. 
They  were  of  the  Lennipe  or  Delaware  nations,  of  which  the  Mohicans  in 
the  lower  reaches  of  the  Hudson  and  Connecticut  formed  a  part.  In  New 
Jersey  they  were  subdivided  into  tribes,  such  as  the  Pomptons,  the  Pequan- 
nocks  and  the  Hackensacks.  They  lived  in  villages.  The  tribal  capital  of 
the  Hackensacks  was  near  the  present  city  of  Hackensack,  and  the  old 
sachem  was  Oratamy.  It  is  said  that  the  actual  deed  of  sale  for  Newark 
was  signed  by  Wapamuck  and  Wamesame,  as  Oratamy  was  too  old  and 
feeble  to  go  so  far  from  his  home  in  Hackensack. 
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CHAPTER  V 


JACOB  SHEAFE  AND  HIS  SUCCESSORS  IN  BOSTON  AND 

NEW  CASTLE 

Jacob  Sheafe  was  only  27  years  of  age  in  1643,  when  he  married 
Margaret  Webb,  only  daughter  of  Henry  Webb  of  London.  She 
had  come  to  America  with  her  father  from  Salisbury  in  England. 
(See  Note  B.)  Margaret  was  only  18  when  married.  Jacob  lived 
in  Roxbury  at  first.  A  Mrs.  Sheafe,  possibly  his  mother,  a  widow, 
resided  there  in  1637,  but  he  sold  his  Roxbury  house  July  7,  1643, 
and  then  moved  to  Boston. 

They  had  born  to  them : 

1.  Elizabeth,  b.  Oct.  1,  1664;  married  Robert  Gibbs,  Sept.  7, 
1660;  d.  Aug.  29,  1718;  2nd,  Jonathan  Curwin,  of  Salem,  b.  1640, 
married  March  20,  1675;  d.  1718. 

2.  Sampson,  baptized  Sept.  2,  1648;  d.  1655-7. 

3.  Mary,  baptized  March  19,  1650. 

4.  Sarah,  b.  S'ept.  14,  1652 ;  d.  Aug.  4,  1655. 

5.  Ebenezer,  b.  Feb.  4,  1653 ;  d.  Aug.  4,  1655. 

6.  Mareye,  b.  and  d.  July  29,  1655. 

7.  Mehitable,  b.  May  28,  1658;  d.  Feb.  23,  1694.  Md.  her  1st 
cousin  Mr.  Sampson  Sheafe  in  1679. 

8.  Jacob,  b.  July  2,  1657 ;  d^  Aug.  4,  1657.  (See  Suffolk  Wills, 
Boston.) 

Sarah  and  Ebenezer  perished  at  their  residence  near  the  Court 
House  in  a  fire  which  took  place  in  1655.  The  death  of  Ebenezer 
or  of  Jacob  would  have  cut  off  the  name  Sheafe  in  the  Boston 
branches,  had  not  Mehitable  married  her  cousin  Sampson,  the  only 
male  of  that  name  available.  But  this  marriage  did  not  take  place 
until  nearly  two  months  after  Jacob  Sheafe’s  death. 

The  last  years  of  his  life  must  have  been  sad  ones,  for  within 
about  two  years  (1655-7),  he  lost  4  children,  among  them  his  three 
sons. 

Jacob  Sheafe  was  a  “merchant"  doing  a  general  business  in 
Boston,  and  a  shipping  business  with  England.  He  appears  to  have 
had  a  third  interest  also  in  a  mill  in  Roxbury,  his  early  home.  (Gen. 
Reg.,  p.  83.)  He  also  owned  considerable  landed  estate.  He  left 
361  ounces  of  plate,  some  of  which  is  said  to  have  become  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Henry  Havens.  According  to  repute,  he  left  a 
large  fortune  for  those  days.  It  was  appraised  at  8,528.03  pounds 
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sterling,  then  worth  about  $40,000.  In  1655,  his  Boston  residence 
must  have  been  near  the  Court  House.  In  1662,  his  widow,  Mar¬ 
garet  Sheafe,  appears  to  have  petitioned  (Mass.  Archives,  Vol  B, 
XV,  p.  163)  the  general  Court  to  give  her  title  to  a  house  and  lot 
on  the  corner  of  Tremont  and  Beacon  Streets,  for  which  Mrs. 
Sheafe  had  paid  Martha  Coggan  as  puchase  money  1,213  pounds. 
This  property  was  eventually  deeded  by  her  to  Harvard  College. 

According  to  the  records  of  the  first  church  in  Boston,  Margaret 
and  Jacob  (G)  Sheafe  were  buried  in  King’s  Chapel  Burying 
Ground,  where  his  tomb  still  stands.  It  isi  in  a  fair  state  of  preser¬ 
vation.  The  inscription  on  it  was  as  follows,  as  placed  there  by  his 
son-in-law  Robert  Gibbs: 

“Here  lyeth  inter’d  the  body  of  Jacob  Sheafe  of  Boston,  and  for 
sometime  lived  in  Cranebrook  in  Kent,  Auld  England,  deceased 
22nd  March,  1658,  aged  42  years.” 

“Robert  Gibbs.” 

This  is  generally  stated  to  have  been  the  first  tomb  erected  in 
the  King’s  Chapel  burying  ground.  On  the  same  stone  were,  at 
one  time,  also  the  following  inscriptions : 

“Here  lyeth  inter’d  the  body  of  Airs.  Margaret  Thatcher, 
formerly  wife  of  Jacob  Sheafe,  and  late  wife  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Thatcher,  aetat  68,  obit  29  Feb.,  1693.” 

And  of  Jacob  Sheafe  (B)  his  grandson,  son  of  Sampson,  the  in¬ 
scription  reading : 

“Here  lies  inter’d  the  body  of  Jacob  Sheafe,  who  departed  this 
life  26  of  Dec.,  1760,  aged  79  years.” 

M'ehitable,  the  daughter’s  tomb-stone  was  nearby,  but  it  has 
disappeared.  The  inference  is  that  her  husband  Sampson  was  buried 
close  by. 

Jonathan  Curwin,  Mrs.  Sheafe’s  son-in-law,  was  a  Judge,  and 
Brattle  in  his  account  says  that  Mrs.  Thatcher,  Jacob  Sheafe’s 
widow  and  his  mother-in-law  was  suspected  of  witch-craft,  and 
Brattle  called/  Judge  Curwin  to  task  for  shielding  her  (Hist,  of  the 
Old  South  Church,  p.  285).* 

So  it  appears  that  the  Sheafe  family  had  to  suffer  with  others 
in  the  delusions  of  the  times. 

We  next  are  called  on  to  chronicle  the  life  and  doings  of  Jacob 
Sheafe’s  son-in-law,  Sampson  Sheafe, t  (1),  the  only  male  of  the 
family  left  to  perpetuate  the  name  in  America  and  that  by  a  marriage 

""For  convenience  find  to  avoid  misunderstanding  the  four  Jacob  Sheafes  will 
be  distinguished  as  follows:  Jacob  the  1st  by  the  letter  (G)  indicating  Guilford; 
Jacob  2nd,  his  grandson,  by  the  letter  (B) — Boston;  Jacob  3rd  by  the  letter  (N) — 
Newcastle,  and  Jacob  4th  by  the  letter  (P) — Portsmouth. 

tTo  distinguish  the  Sampsons  Sheafe,  they  will  be  distinguished  as  I, 
II,  III  and  IV. 
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of  Jacob’s  daughter  Mehitable,  with  a  first  cousin.  The  name 
Sampson  was  probably  taken  from  that  of  his  grandfather  Sampson 
Cotton  of  London,  although  there  was  a  John  Sampson  in  1691,  a 
gentleman  living  at  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,  Middlesex,  London. 

Sampson  Sheafe  (1),  was  probably  bom  in  London,  in  1650. 
In  1672,  he  was  residing  in  Boston  and  styling  himself  “of  London,” 
as  if  his  residence  in  Boston  was  intended  to  be  of  a  temporary 
character.  He  was  classed  as  “a  respectable  merchant.”  In  1675, 
he  visited  New  Castle,  then  called  Great  Island,  where  he  did  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  mercantile  line,  carrying  on  what  was  termed  by  him 
“fishing  and  navigation.”  At  the  same  time  he  was  Collector  of 
Customs  at  New  Castle,  then  the  chief  port  on  the  New  Hampshire 
coast.  Their  eldest  child,  Mehitable,  was  born  Dec.  1,  1677,  when 
Sampson  was  27,  and  Mehitable  was  19.  He  had  ten  children. 

In  this  year  and  while  a  resident  of  Boston,  he  contracted  with 
“George  Jaffrey,  a  resident  of  Newbury,  to  proceed  to  Great 
Island  and  take  charge  of  his  goods,  housing,  wharves,  lands,  and 
to  do  no  other  business,  in  consideration  of  40  pounds  lawful  money 
of  New  England  for  two  years,  and  to  be  found  and  allowed  good 
and  sufficient  meat  and  drink,  washing  and  lodging.”  (Brewster.) 
The  Jaffrey  house  was  standing  on  Jerry’s  Point  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation,  in  1898. 

Ten  years  later  (on  April  7,  1687),  Sewell  in  his  Memoirs  tells 
us  Sampson  sailed  for  England,  and  that  year  he  appears  to  have 
mortgaged  some  of  his  property  on  Prison  Lane  (Suffold,  Lib. 
XVII,  pp.  25-27).  But  perhaps  he  was  moved  to  return  to  England 
by  a  little  controversy  which  we  are  told  he  had  with  the  widow 
of  Robert  Gibbs,  his  sister-in-law,  Elizabeth,  about  the  ownership 
of  a  pew  that  had  been  fitted  up  in  the  Old  South  Church  in  1686 
(Do.  1,  398). 

He  must  have  returned,  however,  in  1688,  for  in  that  year  on 
June  9,  1688,  Sewell  tells  us,  he  was  “set  on”  and  robbed  on  Boston 
Common. 

In  1698,  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Allen  of  New  Hampshire, 
one  of  his  Majesty’s  Council  and  Secretary  of  the  Province,  and 
was  also  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  (Parker).  In  1711,  he  was 
appointed  by  Gov.  Dudley  of  Massachusetts  Bay  Commissary  of 
the  New  England  forces,  in  their  expedition  against  Quebec.  The 
Expedition  failed,  owing  principally  to  the  disaster  of  the  fleet  un¬ 
der  Admiral  Walker.  The  first  intelligence  of  this  failure  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Commissary,  Sampson  Sheafe  (Hutchinson’s  Hist, 
of  Mass.),  by  his  letter  of  October  11th.  Sampson  Sheafe,  while 
Collector  of  the  Port  of  Piscataqua  (New  Castle)  made  several 
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seizures  of  vessels,  as  appears  in  the  Supreme  Court  records.  He 
lived  in  New  Hampshire  several  years,  but  finally  wound  up  his 
mercantile  business  there  and  returned  to  Boston.  His  house  at 
New  Castle  is  still  pointed  out.  It  was  in  a  fair  state  of  preserva¬ 
tion  in  1920. 

He  also  lived  for  a  while  or  at  least  had  property  in  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  where  he  owned  two  parcels  of  pasture  land,  which 
he  sold  to  his  son-in-law,  Robert  Gibbs.  His  heirs  inherited  land 
near  the  Charlestown  ferry.  He  died  in  Boston,  1726  or  1724,  aged 
76,  leaving  two  children,  viz: 

Jacob  (B),  b.  Feb.  18,  1677. 

Sampson  (11),  b.  Aug.  14,  1681. 

It  is  possible  that  he  was  buried  in  the  Old''  South  Church  Bury¬ 
ing  Ground. 

Jacob  (B)  the  eldest  continued  to  live  in  Boston.  He  is  the 
one  who  used  as  a  seal  the  Sheafe  Arms  in  witnessing  the  will  of 
James  Oborn  of  Boston,  Nov.  15,  1712  (Sewall). 

He  married  Mary  ,  and.  had  ten  children : 

Abigail,  Mary,  Elizabeth  and  Margaret  came  to  maturity.  He 
owned  property  near  Longacre,  now  Federal  and  Summer  Streets. 
(Windsor’s  Mem.  Hist,  of  Boston.) 

Mary,  b.  in  1718,  married  her  first  cousin,  Sampson 
Sheafe,  III,  of  New  Castle,  and  of  Revolutionary  fame. 

Sampson  (II)  died  Dec.  26,  1772,  aged  91,  and  was  buried  in 
his  grandfather’s  tomb,  it  is  said.  (In  the  South  Church  B.  G.  or 
King’s  Chapel  B.  G.).  Frequent  allusions  are  made  to  him  by 
Sewall.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  means  and  lived  near 
Frog  now  Tremont  St. 

Sampson  Sheafe  (11)  evidently  appears  to  have  inherited  his 
father’s  (Sampson  (1))  New  Castle  property.  He  went  to  Harvard 
College  and  graduated  there  in  1702.  He  was  in  the  mercantile 
business  and  in  the  Fishery  and  West  India  trade  when  30  years  of 
age;  on  Nov.  27,  1711,  he  was  married  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Emer¬ 
son  of  New  Castle,  to  Sarah  Walton,  daughter  of  Col.  Shadrach 
Walton  of  New  Castle.  Walton  had  distinguished  himself  as  a 
skilful  strategist  in  the  French  and  Indian  Wars,  and  at  the  end 
was  a  Commissioner,  appointed  to  make  peace  with  them,  which  he 
did  Dec.  15,  1725.  He  was  also  a  Royal  Councillor,  appointed  1716. 
He  had  also  married  for  his  second  wife  the  daughter  of  Chief 
Magistrate  (Governor)  Allen  who  resided  in  New  Castle  in  the 
Fort,  then  known  as  Fort  William  and  Mary.  Allen  was  Governor 
under  William  III  and  was  the  second  Governor  of  New  Hampshire. 
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Gov.  Allen,  his  father-in-law,  was  a  man  of  remarkable  ability, 
but  at  the  same  time,  mild  and  also  charitable.  He  had  been  a 
London  merchant. 

Allen  died  May  5,  1705,  at  the  age  of  70,  and  was  buried 
within  the  Fort  (Belknap). 

In  1740,  Sampson  Sheaf e  (11),  was  appointed  one  of  the  King’s 
Council,  Belcher  being  then  Governor,  and  he  continued  to  be  what 
is  known  as  a  Mandamus  Councillor  during  the  administration  of 
Gov.  Benning  Wentworth,  up  to  the  year  1762,  when  he  resigned 
his  seat  at  the  age  of  80.  In  October,  1745,  he  was  appointed  Com¬ 
missary,  by  vote  of  the  Assembly,  of  the  forces  sent  to  besiege 
Louisburg.  (N.  H.  18  Prov.  paper  V,  p.  776  Journal  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly).  In  December  of  1752,  he  had  one  share  of  the  town  of  Rich¬ 
mond  in  New  Hampshire,  allotted  to  him.  Each  share  amounted  to 
about  250  acres.  (Hammond  Vol.  13,  p.  314.)  Sampson  Sbeafe 
lived  in  or  on  the  site  (presumably)  of  the  present  Bell  house*  at  New 
Castle,  close  to  the  head  of  Sheafe  Cove,  where  it  is  presumed  the 
small  crafts  used  in  his  business  made  their  anchorage,  or  this  house 
may  have  been  his  place  of  business.  He  also  had  a  house  in  Boston 
where  in  Sept.  18,  1727  (Sewall),  a  kitchen  chimney  was  blown 
down  and  a  7  year  old  child  (Mary?)  was  killed,  two  others  were 
wounded  and  Mrs.  Sheafe  had  a  leg  broken. 

He  left  ten  children : 

1.  Jacob,  b.  Oct.,  1712;  d.  Mar.  19,  1713. 

2.  Sampson  (III),  b.  Dec.  3,  1713;  married  Margaret  Sheafe 
of  Boston,  his  first  cousin. 

3.  Jacob,  b.  Oct.  21,  1715;  d.  Jan.  26,  1791. 

4.  Matthew,  b.  Oct.  8,  1717 ;  d. 

5.  Samuel,  b.  June  25,  1722,  md.  Hannah  Adams  of  York, 
Maine. 

6.  Henry,  b.  March  23,  1724,  married  a  Dutch  lady  of  Fishkill. 

7.  Mehitable,  b.  Aug.  2,  1729,  md.  John  Burleigh  of  New 
Market. 

8.  Mary,  b.  April  18,  1720,  md.  Capt.  Thomas  Bell;  d.  Nov. 
22,  1797. 

9.  Sarah,  b.  Jan.  5,  1776,  md.  Col.  Simpson. 

10.  Elizabeth,  b.  Dec.  3,  1735,  md.  M.  Branscombe  of  New 
Castle. 

Jacob  Sheafe  of  New  Castle,  second  son  of  Sampson  (II),  born 
in  New  Castle,  Oct.  21,  1715,  lived  there  27  years.  Two  years 
prior  to  leaving,  he  married  Hannah  Seavey,  whose  home  still 

•Per  contra  it  is  stated  that  he  lived  next  to  Jos.  Allen’s  house  opp.  the  old 
wharf  where  the  steamer  now  lands.  Still  another  location  for  the  nouse  has 
been  named. 
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stands  on  the  old  road  leading  from  Sagamore  Creek  to  Wallis 
Sands.  She  was  born  there  Mar.  4,  1719.  The  name  of  her  father 
is  unknown,  but  she  had  a  brother  Paul,  whose  son  (the  late  Major 
Mark  Seavey),  lived  for  many  years  at  No.  65  Congress  St. 
Portsmouth. 

“Sampson’s  Point”  on  which  his  house  stands  was  on  Little 
Harbor,  a  short  distance  from  New  Castle,  and  Mr.  Sheafe  some¬ 
times  went  that  way  to  Portsmouth. 

During  a  shower  he  took  refuge  in  the  farm  house  of  Mr.  Seavey 
and  there  saw  Hannah  for  the  first  time.  Moving  to  Portsmouth 
in  1742,  he  purchased  the  house  and  lot  next  west  of  the  brick 
school  house  in  State  Street,  on  the  present  site  of  the  Rectory  of 
St.  John’s  Church.  Perhaps  the  Rev.  John  Emerson  of  New  Castle 
had  lived  there.  At  any  rate  he  bought  it  of  the  widow  in  1732 
for  550  pounds.  Mr.  Emerson  died  on  Jan.  21st,  1732.  Afterwards 
he  built  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  near  or  on  the  site  of 
the  new  Court  House.  But  this  house  was  destroyed  by  the  great 
fire  of  1813. 

Jacob  Sheafe  (N),  died  in  1791  at  the  age  of  76.  His  wife  died 
in  1773  at  the  age  of  54. 

Being  bred  a  merchant,  he  pursued  the  mercantile  business  ex¬ 
tensively,  with  shrewdness,  reputation  and  success,  until  his  death. 
His  principal  place  of  business  was  at  'his  warehouses  at  the  Point 
of  Graves,  which  is  now  a  landmark  of  Portsmouth,  though  the 
wharves  have  fallen  into  decay,  and  the  topography  of  the  locality 
has  changed. 

He  wa^  a  representative  of  the  town  of  Portsmouth  to  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Legislature  from  1767  to  1774,  when  the  provincial  govern¬ 
ment  expired.  On  March  29,  1773,  Jacob  Sheafe  (N)  was  appointed 
with  six  others  to  form  a  standing  committee  on  the  Constitutional 
rights  of  the  province.  Also  on  April  29,  1774,  he  and  Jacob 
Treadwell  petitioned  his  Majesty’s  government  for  a  release  of  two 
vessels  that  had  been  seized  by  the  frigate  “Scarborough,”  and  on 
May  6th,  about  five  or  six  hundred  men  went  down  to  Jerry’s  Point, 
brought  away  the  cannon  of  the  Fort  and  took  them  to  Portsmouth. 

Paul  Revere’s  famous  ride  from  Boston,  to  apprise  the  people 
that  a  British  sloop  was  on  its  way  to  strengthen  Fort  William  and 
Mary,  was  on  Dec.  13,  1774,  about  8  months  later.  The  fort  was 
taken  the  next  day  Dec.  14,  1774. 

Jacob  Sheafe  (N)  was  quick  of  discernment,  and  shrewd  in  the 
management  of  his  business,  and  a  number  of  illustrative  anecdotes 
are  told  of  him  by  Brewster  in  his  “Rambles  about  Portsmouth.” 
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He  had  eleven  children,  and  the  average  age  of  nine  of  them 
was  over  81  years.  They  were : 

1.  Matthew,  b.  Aug.  13,  1774.  A  ship  master,  was  lost  at  sea. 

2.  Abigail,  b.  April  26,  1744;  d.  Dec.  10,  1805.  Married  Judge 
John  Pickering. 

3.  Jacob  (P),  b.  Sept.  6,  1745;  d.  June  8,  1839.  Member  of 
Provincial  Assembly,  merchant,  etc.,  md.  Mary  Quincy. 

4.  Sarah,  b.  Aug.  ,  1748;  d.  June  8,  1839.  Married  John 
Marsh. 

5.  Hannah,  b.  April  26,  1750;  d.  Sept.  1,  1845.  Married  1st, 
Hugh  Henderson ;  2nd,  William  Hart. 

6.  Thomas,  b.  April  16,  1752;  d.  Sept.  4,  1831.  Merchant,  md. 
1st,  Abigail  Reed;  2nd,  Mary  Hale. 

7.  Mary,  b.  Nov.  22,  1753;  d.  March  6,  1826;  md.  Joseph  Wil¬ 
lard,  President  of  Harvard  College. 

8.  James,  b.  Nov.  16,  1755;  d.  Dec.  5,  1829.  Merchant,  md.  1st, 
Sarah  Meserve;  2nd,  Sarah  Fisher. 

9.  Mehitable,  b.  April  12,  1760;  d.  Sept.  4,  1843;  md.  Eben 
Smith  of  Durham. 

10.  John,  b.  July  13,  1762;  d.  Jan.  24,  1812.  Probably  served 
in  Revolutionary  War;  md.  Betsy  Banbury. 

11.  William,  b.  Sept.  11,  1758;  d.  March  ,1839.  Md.  Mary 
Wentworth. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  six  Sheafes 
are  recorded  to  have  served  in  the  Revolutionary  War  and  came 
from  New  Castle. 

1.  John  D.  Sheaf e  served  2  days  and  was  mentioned  on  July 
22,  1777. 

2.  John  Sheafe  enlisted  for  3  years,  Oct.  24,  1781. 

3.  A  Sampson  Sheafe  in  1787  was  in  Capt.  Titus  Salter’s  Co. 
at  Fort  William  and  Mary  from  Jan.  14,  1787  to  May  31,  1787. 

4.  A  Sampson  Sheafe  was  captured  Aug.  28,  1778,  on  board 
the  MlcLeg  (probably  Sampson  (IV)). 

5.  Hem*}’  Sheafe,  aged  17,  enlisted  from  New  Market,  Rocking¬ 
ham  Co.,  N.  H.,  July  12,  1780,  and  served  15  months  in  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Army. 

6.  Samuel  Sheafe,  brother  of  Jacob  (N),  b.  1722,  was  in  the 
Colonial  Army.  He  served  4  months  in  Capt.  Bell’s  Company  at 
Fort  William  and  Mary  in  1745. 

NOTE  A. 

JACOB  SHEAFE  THE  EMIGRANT 

Jacob  Sheafe,  the  emigrant,  had  sold  lands  in  Suffolk  Co.  as  early  as 
1643.  In  this  year,  on  July  22nd,  he  sold  the  Humphrey  Johnson  house. 
(Suffolk  Deeds,  Lib.  I,  44).  He  was  a  friend  and  connection  by  marriage 


at  least,  of  Capt.  Keayne,  the  founder  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery 
Co.,  of  Boston.  It  was  founded  in  1637.  Capt  Keayne  lived  on  the  S.  E. 
corner  of  Market  (now  State),  and  the  Highway  (now  Washington  Street). 
(Lot  81  on  Bonner’s  map,  1722.)  Jacob  owned  property  in  the  same  block. 
He  joined  the  Artillery  Co.  in  1648,  and  was  then  elected  its  Clerk.  He  was 
also  a  friend  and  associate  of  Gov.  VVinthrop.  John  Cotton  and  Thomas 
Oliver,  whose  next  door  neighbor  he  was.  Mr.  Sheafe  subscribed  12  pounds 
towards  the  erection  of  the  Town  House.  . 

In  1653,  Mr.  Jacob  Sheafe  owned  land  adjoining  that  of  his  father-in-law, 
Mr  Webb,  in  the  Market  Place,  Boston,  called  in  1649,  Market  Street. 
(Suffolk  Deeds,  Lib.  Ill,  144).  This  was  probably  lot  82,  which  in  Bonner’s 
map  stood  in  the  name  of  Ralph  Hudson.  He  was  also  a  selectman  in 
1658,  the  date  of  his  death  (Drake,  I,  p.  562).  At  that  date,  he  was  z 
member  of  the  First  Church.  His  autograph  is  to  be  found  in  Drakes 
Mem.  Hist,  of  Boston  (pp.  15  to  35).  At  the  time  of  his.  death  he  was 
reputed  to  be  the  richest  man  in  Boston.  In  King’s  Chapel  burial  ground  near 
the  middle  of  the  northerly  side,  is  one  of  the  oldest  tombs  in  the  ground, 
and  on  a  horizontal  tablet  is : 

“Here  lyeth  Intered  the 
body  of  Iacob  Sheafe  of 
Boston,  who  for  some  time 
lived  at  Cranbrook,  in  Kent 
in  Oold  Ingland. 

He  Deceased  the  22th  of 
March,  1658,  aged  58  years.” 

Shurtleff,  p.  192. 

Wyman  13,  p.  585,  erroneously  puts  his  death  as  1659. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  some,  that  Gov.  Winthrop’s  Tomb  is  the  oldest. 
The  Governor  died  in  Boston,  March  26,  1649,  but  his  tomb  was  probably 
not  built  until  many  years  later.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  John  Winthrop  had  for  his  grandfather  Adam  Winthrop — a  cloth  Manu¬ 
facturer  (clothier).  Thomas  Sheafe,  grandfather  of  the  emigrant  was  also 
a  clothier,  i.  e.,  Manufacturer  of  cloth. 

NOTE  B. 

MARGARET  SHEAFE  {Thatcher). 

Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Henry  Webb,  was  born  in  Salisbury,  Wilt¬ 
shire,  on  Sept.  25th,  1625.  She  married  first,  Jacob  Sheafe,  and  second,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Thatcher,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Old  South  Church,  whose 
father  was  the  Rev.  Peter  Thatcher,  formerly  Rector  of  St.  Edmund’s, 
Salisbury,  England.  Mrs.  Sheafe  had  6  children  by  Mr.  Sheafe,  but  none 
by  Dr.  Thatcher.  Margaret  Thatcher  was  the  leader  in  the  movement  to 
found  the  Old  South.  She  and  her  family  had  undoubtedly  been  brought 
up  in  the  Church  of  England  and  had  strong  leanings  towards  it ;  in  fact, 
Grindall  Sheafe,  the  Archdeacon  of  Wells,  was  her  husband’s  great  uncle, 
while  his  great-grandfather,  Thomas  Sheafe,  had  been  Canon  of  Windsor, 
and  his  brother,  Harman  had  been  Rector  of  Goldhanger.  Mrs.  Thatcher 
was  undoubtedly  a  woman  of  strong  character,  as  history  tells  us.  With  22 
others  she  applied  for  dismissal  from  the  First  Church,  but  in  vain.  It 
was  not  until  they  made  application  to  the  ecclesiastical  Council  that  their 
letters  of  dismissal  were  secured.  Mrs.  Thatcher  did  not,  however,  join  the 
Old  South  Church  until  1674.  The  first  and  Third  (Old  South)  churches  are 
shown  in  Bonner’s  Map  of  Boston,  published  in  1722.  In  1682,  these  churches 
effected  a  reconciliation,  both  churches  uniting  to  oppose  the  founders  of 
any  Episcopal  church,  their  common  enemy.  After  marriage  to  Dr.  Thomas 
Thatcher,  they  lived  (1676-7).  on  the  east  side  of  Washington  Street,  on  the 
corner  opposite  the  foot  of  Cornhill  and  near  Dock  Square.  (Hill’s  Old 
South  Church,  i,  p.  213.)  Mrs.  Thatcher  was  a  large  land  owner,  it  appears, 
both  in  Boston  and  outlying  districts.  In  1662  she  owned  the  Albion  lot, 
corner  Tremont  and  Beacon  (Mass.  Archives,  Vol.  B,  XV,  p.  163).  In 
1665,  she  owned  land  belonging  to  her  father,  Henry  Webb,  between  the 
top  of  Fort  Hill  and  the  shore  line.  It  appears  to  have  been  near  the 
present  India  Docks  In  an  old  map  of  Boston,  this  precise  piece  appears 
to  be  fenced  off. 
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Margaret  (Sheafe)  Thatcher  also  owned  land  on  the  slope  of  Copp’s 
Hill  on  the  “Lane”  at  the  North  End  near  the  Charlestown  ferry.  (Suffolk 
Deeds,  Lib.  5,  510).  This  property  undoubtedly  gave  origin  to  the  names 
Sheafe  Street  and  Margaret  St.  According  to  Porter  (Rambles  in  Old 
Boston,  I,  p.  156),  Sheafe  St.  was  a  favorite  site  for  residences.  It  was 
one  of  the  last  streets  to  yield  to  the  inevitable  changes  that  the  North  End 
underwent. 

.  In  the  early  part  of  the  Century  it  was  the  home  of  many  clergymen. 
Both  Lyman  and  Henry  Ward  Beecher  once  lived  there.  Its  course  was 
nearly  parallel  to  the  old  shore  line,  but  was  separated  from  it  by  Prince 
Street,  the  old  road  leading  to  the  Charlestown  Ferry.  Sheafe  St.  was  from 
200  to  300  feet  distant  from  the  shore  line.  When  Mrs.  Thatcher  died,  Feb. 
24,  1693,  she  left  this  property  on  Copp’s  Hill  to  her  two  daughters,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Cttrwin,  and  Mrs.  Mehitable  Sheafe,  who  had  married  her  cousin 
Sampson  Sheafe  III.  These  ladies  laid  out  Sheafe  St.  and  Margaret  St., 
naming  them  after  their  father  and  mother.  (Hist,  of  the  Ancient  and  Hon. 
Artillery  Co.,  p.  220.)  These  names  appeared  on  the  records  as  early  as 
1732 

NOTE  C. 

HENRY  WEBB  OF  SALISBURY,  WILTSHIRE,  ENGLAND. 

Henry  Webb  must  have  been  a  resident  of  Boston  prior  to  April  1,  1634, 
for  in  the  “Book  of  Possessions”  known  also  as  the  Domesday  Booke, 
Boston  (a  Book  published  by  order  of  the  Court,  April  1,  1634),  Mr.  Henry 
Webb  had  a  house  (See  Bonner’s  Map.  No.  83),  and  garden  bounded  by 
the  Market  Place  (now  State  St.),  old  Meeting  House  (National  Bank),  cor. 
Exchange  Place  and  Lane  (Pudding  Lane,  now  Devonshire  St.),  and  also 
a  garden  between  the  Highway  and  Common  (See  lot  90,  N.  E.  Cor.  Tremont 
and  Washington.*  The  old  State  House  now  occupies  what  was  the  Market 
Place.  The  Main  Street,  in  1649  was  Market;  it  became  King  Street  in  1708 
and  State  in  1784.  The  Market  Place  was  at  the  head  of  this  street,  and 
the  First  Church  was  on  the  Highway,  afterwards  Washington  St.,  leading 
from  the  Charlestown  Ferry  to  Roxbury,  and  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Brazier  building.  Near  the  church  was  the  house  and  business  establishment 
of  Capt.  Keayne.  He  lived  at  the  corner  of  State  and  Washington  Streets. 
The  way  to  the  Common  led  through  Queen  St.,  now  Court  St.,  and  there 
along  a  roadway,  now  Tremont  St.  The  Blue  Anchor  Tavern  was  near 
Oliver’s  Dock,  in  1635.  The  Prison  was  in  Queen,  now  Court  St.  Prison 
Lane  probably  ran  east  of  the  present  old  Court  House. 

On  Jan.  28,  1638,  Henry  Webb  was  allotted  by  the  town  of  Boston,  land 
at  Mount  Wollaston,  now  Braintree,  in  the  town  of  Quincy.  It  was  sold 
for  10  head  of  cattle  (Drake’s  Hist,  of  Boston,  1,  p.  235).  It  appears  that 
this  tract  embraced  about  200  acres  (Suffolk  Deeds,  Lib.  11,  166).  On 
March  13,  1638,  Henrv  Webb  was  admitted  a  freeman  (Mass.  Bay  Records, 
I,  p.  375). 

In  1654,  Mr.  Webb  bought  a  one-fourth  interest  in  all  the  Water  Mills 
in  Boston  with  their  houses  and  appurtenances  for  370  pounds  (Suffolk  Deeds, 
Lib.  11,  31).  In  this  same  year  he  was  also  actively  interested  in  Iron 
Works  at  Ipswich,  Mass.  (Mass.  Bay  Records,  3,  p.  351).  Mr.  Webb 
survived  his  son-in-law,  Jacob  Sheafe  the  emigrant,  for  he  made  a  will  in 
1660,  bequeathing  his  daughter,  the  widow,  Mrs.  Sheafe,  his  “mansion,” 
which  was  then  at  the  corner  of  State  and  Devonshire  Sts.,  where  the  1st 
National  Bank  stood  in  1910.  (Lot  83,  in  Bonner’s  map,  1722.)  To  his 
grand-daughter,  Elizabeth,  then  Mrs.  Robert  Gibbs,  he  left  his  ware¬ 
house  “now  let  out  to  build.”  (Lib.  49.)  He  also  left  by  his  will  100 
pounds  for  the  founding  of  an  alms  house,  and  it  was  built  in  1662,  and 
served  as  a  hospital  for  the  British  after  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  (Drake’s 
Old  Land  Marks  of  Boston.) 

The  old  Webb  house  was  a  one  story  brick  and  stone  building  that  was 
known  for  many  years  as  the  Abiel  Smith  house.  It  was  subsequently  oc¬ 
cupied  jointly  by  the  City  Bank  and  the  Eagle  Bank.  Each  occupied  one- 
half.  It  was  not  demolished  until  some  time  in  the  fifties.  The  house 

*Also  a  garden  (See  No.  71)  between  the  Highway  (Washington  St.)  and  the 
Lane  (Devonshire  Street).  ... 
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given  by  Henry  Webb  to  Harvard  was  not  his  Mansion,  but  a  house  he 
bought  from  Henry  Phillips  (W.  Tracy  Eustis). 

In  1640,  Mr.  Webb  had  a  farm  of  200  acres,  and  in  1642,  owned  half  of 
the  ship  Seabright.  Margaret,  his  daughter  was  born  in  Salisbury,  Sept. 
25,  1625.  Henry  Webb  died,  Sept.  7,  1660,  bequeathing  property  to  Harvard 
College,  the  City  of  Boston  and  to  several  individuals.  (Register  X,  1770, 
p.  259). 

NOTE  D. 

THE  REV.  THOMAS  THATCHER. 

Thomas  Thatcher  was  born  May  1st,  1620,  at  Melton,  Clevedon,  Somer¬ 
set,  England.  In  1622,  his  father  became  rector  of  St.  Edmond’s  in  Salisbury, 
so  that  he  and  his  future  wife,  Margaret  (Webb)  Sheafe  were  possibly 
playmates,  as  children.  He  was  both  a  physician)  and  surgeon.  And  he  was 
a  practising  physician  when  called  to  the  South  Church,  Boston,  in  1663. 
It  is  said  of  him  that  he  was  both  “a  great  divine  and  learned  physician.” 
He  wrote  the  first  medical  book  published  in  Massachusetts.  It  was 
called  “A  (Brief  Guide  in  the  Small-pox  and  Measles.”  He  died  Oct.  15, 
1678,  contracting  his  fatal  illness  from  a  patient  he  was  visiting.  On  Aug. 
4,  1667,  he  became  a  member  of  the  First  Church.  But  while  he  there  only 
preached  occasionally,  but  practiced  medicine  constantly.  There  is  a  por¬ 
trait  of  him  in  Hill’s  “Old  South  Church,”  page  123.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  been  buried  in  Jacob  Sheafe’s  tomb  in  King’s  Chapel  Burying 
Ground.  He  left  two  slaves  “Nan”  and  “Frank.”  The  arms  of  the  Thatcher 
family  are  given  in  a  Memoir  of  the  Hon.  Peter  Thatcher  (Cleveland,  Ohio, 
1883).  Thomas  Thatcher  married  1st,  Elizabeth  Partridge,  of  Duxbury  (See 
account  in  Titcomb’s  “Early  New  England  People,”  p.  180).  “I  have  looked 
up  the  residence  of  Rev.  Thomas  Thatcher,  opposite  the  corner  of  Corn- 
hill  and  Washington  St.,  which  latter  at  this  point  probably  turned  easterly 
to  the  Docks,  now  Dock  Square,  and  originally  skirted  the  harbor  to  Elm  St. 
This  part  is  now  named  Union  St.  (since  1828).  There  is  now  on  this  spot 
an  old  brick  building  painted  blue,  and  occupied  as  a  clothing  store,  and  num¬ 
bered  154  to  164.  It  is  quite  old,  and  has  been  altered  many  times  to  suit 
the  tenants.  Cornhill  was  not  cut  through  until  1817 ;  it  was  once  Market  St. 
(W.  Tracy  Eustis.) 

NOTE  E. 

THE  REV.  JOHN  WILSON. 

The  Rev.  John  Wilson  was  son  of  the  Chaplain  of  Canterbury  and  had 
a  parish  in  Sudbury,  England.  J.  W.  was  born  in?  1588,  perhaps  at  Windsor 
where  his  father  was  perhaps  a  Canon  of  St.  George’s  Chapel.  His  mother 
was  Mabel  Woodhall,  niece  of  William  Grindall,  the  celebrated  “Puritan” 
Bishop  of  Canterbury.  Dr.  Edmund  Wilson,  brother  of  the  Rev.  John  Wil¬ 
son,  left  the  infant  New  England  Colony  1,000  pounds.  (First  Church  in 
Boston,  p.  6.) 

William  Wilson,  the  canon,  appears  to  have  been  Jacob  Sheafe’s  gand- 
father  and  the  Rev.  John  Wilson,  his  uncle.  John  Wilson  was  brother-in- 
law  of  Capt.  Keayne. 

Prior  to  1789,  there  was  a  brass  tablet  in  St.  George’s  Chapel,  Windsor, 
commemorative  of  John  Wilson,  the  emigrant.  John  Wilson  was  one  of 
the  four  founders  of  the  First  Church  in  Boston.  On  Nov.  23rd,  1632,  he 
was  made  the  first  pastor  and  retained  his.  pastorate  until  his  death  on  Aug. 
7,  1667,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age.  The  Rev.  John  Cotton  and  the  Rev. 
John  Norton  were  associated  with  him  in  the  pastorate  for  many  years.  John 
Wilson  had  the  reputation  among  his  friends  of  being  a  wise  and  well- 
balanced  man,  and  retained  the  affection  of  his  people  during  the  35  years 
of  his  pastorate.  He  was  also  on  many  occasions,  an  able  aid  to  Gov.  John 
Winthrop.  But  though  Capt.  Robert  Keaynd  was  his  brother-in-law,  Wilson 
was  not  able  to  prevent  Keayne’s  admonition  by  the  church  for  his  “intem¬ 
perate”  efforts  at  successful  bargains  with,  the  townspeople. 

The  First  Church  was  on  the  south  side  of  State  St.,  but  in  1640,  the 
second  edifice  was  put  up.  It  was  built  of  wood  and  mud. 

The  'Rev.  John  Wilson  is  a  prominent  figure  in  Hawthorne’s  “Scarlet 
Letter.”  Indeed,  as  late  as  1660,  he  was  a  prominent  .figure  in  the  persecution 
of  the  Baptists.  These  were  certainly  days  of  deep1  intolerance. 

The  Rev.  John  Davenport  of  New  Haven,  succeeded  Wilson  in  the 
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pastorate  of  the  First  Church  but  his  rigid  discipline  gave  offence  to  many  of 
his  congregation  and  a  division  took  place,  which  gave  origin  to  the  Third  or 
Old  South  Church.  The  third  edifice  was  built  of  brick,  in  1713.  But  both 
the  second  and  third  were  built  on  the  present  site  of  Joy’s  Building  on 
Washington  St.,  then  called  Cornhill.  There  is  a  portrait  of  John  Wilson 
in  the  “Two  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  First  Church,”  which 
volume  also  contains  a  very  interesting  note  about  Wilson. 

NOTE  F. 

SAMPSON  SHEAFE  (I). 

As  early  as  1667,  Sampson  Sheafe  was  assignee  for  Thomas  Snorcell  of 
Boston,  (Suffolk  Deeds,  Lib.  V,  471-2.) 

iSampson  Sheafe.  in  1671,  owned  property  on  Mill  Cove  at  the  mouth  of 
Mill  Creek,  where  later  was  a  water  mill.  Sampson’s  house  with  two 
others  was  burned  on  Dec.  28th,  1680  (Drake).  He  married  Mehitable  Sheafe 
in  1679.  In  1683,  Sampson  petitioned  the  General  Court  to  give  him  liberty 
to  build  a  sugar  refinery  at  the  south  end  of  the  Common  (Mass.  Bay  Rec¬ 
ords  5,  p.  451).  This  may  have  been  Henry  Webb’s  lot  90  F.  (See  Bonner’s 
map,  1772.)  Sheafe  Lane,  now  Avery  St  was  not  far  from  this  property. 
Webb’s  autograph  is  to  be  found  in  Drake’s  Mem.  Hist,  of  Boston. 

Judge  Sewell  speaks  of'  visiting  Mr.  Sheafe  in  his  sick  room  on  Dec.  6, 
1725,  which  probably  was  but  a  short  time  prior  to  his  death.  (Old  South 
Church,  Boston,  1883,  p.  295.)  Windsor,  Vol.  I,  page  585,  says,  he  went  to 
New  Hampshire,  where  he  was  Councillor  and  Judge;  and  pall-bearer  at  the 
funeral  of  Gov.  Leverett,  who  died  March  16,  1678,  but  was  buried  the  15th 
day  of  the  following  year,  March  25th,  1679.  (Snow,  p.  170)  Windsor  says 
he  died  in  1724. 

The  Sampson  Sheafe  (I)  house  in  New  Castle,  alluded  to  in  the  Ports¬ 
mouth  Guide  Book  of  1884,  was  said  to  be  standing  in  1884,  and  at  the 
junction  of  the  road  leading  to  the  Fort  with  that  to  the  Wentworth  (Hotel). 
It  was  standing  there  as  late  as  in  1920,  and  externally,  at  least,  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation.  Sampson  moved  to  New  Castle  in  1675,  and  his  son, 
Sampson  (II)  was  born  there  in  1681,  while  Jacob  (B)  had  been  born  in 
New  Castle  two  years  after  Sampson’s  arrival  there,  or  in  1677.  There  is 
a  tradition  in  Portsmouth,  however,  that  the  Sheafes  had  a  more  substantial 
house  standing  back  from  Sheafe  Cove  on  a  shaded  knoll.  If  so,  nothing 
at  present,  so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  shows  any  evidence  of  it.  It  has  also 
been  said  (Albee)  that  the  Jaffrey  House  at  Jerry’s  Point,  belonged  to  some 
member  of  the  Sheafe  family.  This  is  possible  because  George  Jaffrey  was 
Sampson  Sheafe’s  manager  in  New  Castle  for  his  mercantile  business  there. 
While  Jaffrey  has  been  credited  with  having  built  this  house,  his  right  to 
it  as  an  owner  appears  to  have  been  so  slight  that  Governor  Cranford  ejected 
him,  at  one  time,  in  order  to  occupy  it  himself.  This  circumstance  occurred 
between  the  years  1682  and  1685.  The  Provincial  Assembly  convened  in  the 
Jaffrey  House  on  several  occasions.  The  Council  room  is  believed  to  be 
still  maintained  intact  as  in  Jaffrey’s  time. 

NOTE  G. 

Jacob  Sheafe  (N)  of  New  Castle,  was  the  third  son  of  Sampson  Sheafe. 
There  had  been  another  Jacob  born  Oct.  1,  1712,  but  he  died  Mar.  19,  1713. 
On  Oct.  4,  1745,  the  very  day  that  Jacob  was  appointed  Commissary  to  the 
Province  of  New  Hampshire,  by  the  Governor.  Benning  Wentworth,  Sampson, 
his  father,  was  appointed  Commissary  by  the  Assembly  (see  Journal  of 
Assembly,  Prov.  papers,  vol.  5,  p.  776).  But  Sampson  does  not  appear  to 
have  served.  Jacob  did  serve  as  appears  in  a  receipt  dated  May  29,  1746, 
and  (Province  papers,  N.  H.  Vol.  V,  p.  458),  signed  by  Thomas  Kilby, 
Commissary.  On  May  28,  1773,  Jacob  Sheafe  was  appointed  with  others, 
a  standing  Com.  on  the  Continental  Rights  of  the  Province.  Jacob  repre¬ 
sented  Portsmouth  in  the  Provincial  Legislature,  in  1767-1774,  or  to  the 
expiration  of  this  Legislature. 

Further,  at  a  town  meeting  held  in  Portsmouth,  April  4th,  1774,  Jacob 
Sheafe  (N)  with  two  others  was  elected  as  a  delegate  to  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  to  be  held  at  Portsmouth,  April  7th,  1774.  Jacob  Sheafe  (N)  must 
have  been  popular,  for  he  then  received  the  highest  number  of  votes.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  note  that  (Portsmouth  Town  Records),  the  General 
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Assembly  also  met  again  in  May  28th,  1774,  at  Exeter.  This 

Assembly  was  declared  illegal  by  Gov.  Wentworth.  At  a  town  meeting 
held  June  27,  1774  (Portsmouth  Town  Records,  p.  295),  Jacob  Sheafe 
(N)  was  on  the  People’s  Committee  to  see  what  should  be  done  with 
27  chests  of  tea  stored  in  the  house  of  George  Meserve,  Royal  Collector 
of  the  Port,  appointed  in  1772.  George  Meserve  was  to  be  the  father-in- 
law  of  his  son  James.  Jacob  was  also  on  a  Committee  to  prevent  the 
landing  of  30  chests  of  tea  on  the  “Fox"  (Portsmouth  Town  Records,  p. 
308).  Capt.  Norman.  The  objectionable  duty  of  3  d.  per  pound  was 
to  be  levied  on  them.  On  July  15,  1774,  he  was  appointed  with  four 
others  (Portsmouth  Records,  1695-1779,  p.  302),  on  a  Committee  of  five 
to  attend  at  Exeter  for  a  choice  of  delegates  to  the  General  Congress 
(Mass.  Town  Records),  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia. 

On  Dec.  8th,  1774,  Jacob  Sheafe  (N)  was  appointed  one  of  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  25  to  see  that  the  measures  adopted  and  recommended  by  the 
American  Continental  Congress  were  carried  before  the  General  Association. 

On  Feb.  23,  1775,  there  were  elected  at  Portsmouth  Representatives  to 
the  General  Assembly.  Jacob  Sheafe,  William  and  John  Langdon  were 
elected.  Jacob  S.  received  the  largest  number  of  votes.  (T.  R.,  p. 
323.) 

On  March  29,  1775  (N.  H.  Prov.  Papers,  Vol.  7,  p.  375),  Jacob  Sheafe 
(N)  and  Jacob  Treadwell  petitioned  her  Majesty’s  Council  to  release  cer¬ 
tain  vessels  coming  to  the  Port  of  Piscataqua  from  Long  Island  with  pro¬ 
visions,  these  vessels  having  been  seized  by  the  British  frigate  “Scarborough.’’ 
On  the  same  day  his  son  Jacob  (P)  entered  another  petition  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject.  But  the  frigate  and  her  consort  the  “Canteau”  took  the  vessels  and 
cargoes  to  Boston  for  the  use  of  the  garrison. 

On  April  19,  1775,  occurred  the  memorable  battles  of  Lexington  and 
Concord  in  Massachusetts. 

On  April  20,  1775,  at  a  Town  meeting  held  in  Portsmouth,  it  was  voted 
to  arm  the  men  (Mass.  Town  Records,  p.  328).  100  good  “fencibles”  were 

to  be  armed  and  paid  2  shillings  per  day.  Later  the  feelings  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  and  the  solicitude  of  the  Governor  (Belknap)  were  intensified, 
when  the  officers  and  men  of  the  “Scarborough”  attempted  to  dismantle  the 
Fort.  Finally,  on  May  30,  1775,  when  30  to  men  from  the  “Scarborough” 
tore  down  part  of  the  breast  work  of  the  Fort,  the  feeling  reached  such  a 
height  that  the  following  day  (May  31),  a  body  of  armed  men  went  down 
from  Portsmouth  to  Jerry’s  Point  and  brought  away  8  cannon,  24  and  32 
lbs.  each,  and  took  them  to  Portsmouth.  (Prov.  Papers,  VII,  p.  377.)  This 
fact  is  alluded  to  in  a  letter  from  Hunking  Wentworth  to  the  President  of 
the  Provincial  Congress  at  Exeter,  and  is  dated  Portsmouth,  May  31,  1775. 

The  Provincial  Congress  it  is  said  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  those  who 
had  removed  the  cannon  (Belknap). 

This  incident  appears  to  have  been  the  10th  overt  act  of  hostility  in  the 
Revolution. 

On  Aug.  15,  1775,  a  meeting  was  held  at  Portsmouth  to  appoint  delegates 
to  another  Provincial  Congress  to  be  held  at  Exeter  on  Dec.  21,  1775. 

In  1776,  Jacob  Sheafe  (N),  was  61  years  of  age  and  too  old  for  active 
service.  But  on  August  14,  1776,  he,  with  his  son,  Jacob  Sheafe  Jr.,  signed 
the  Association  test.  (State  Papers,  N.  H.  8,  p.  270.)  He  had  been  active 
in  the  patriot  cause  prior  to  and  after  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities,  as  the 
previous  record  indicates  Subsequently,  in  1777,  he  was  active  in  providing 
“Warlike  stores”  for  the  patriot  cause.  (N.  H.  State  Papers,  Vol.  8,  p. 
570  and  579).  He  died  in  1791,  or  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  and  was  buried  in  the  old  North  Burying  Ground,  next  to  his  daughter 
Abigail  (Sheafe)  Pickering.  The  epitaph  on  his  tomb  is  as  follows: 

“His  useful  life  was  deservedly  esteemed  and  his  death  sincerely  la¬ 
mented.  As  a  man  he  was  humane,  just  and  generous.  As  a  merchant, 
which  business  he  followed  for  upwards  of  fiftw  years,  he  was  ever  esteemed 
for  his  honesty  and  punctuality.  His  conduct  in  public  and  private  life  will 
erect  the  best  statue  to  his  memory.” 

Under  the  epitaph  was  the  Latin  line: 

Hoc  die  mihi  eras  alteri. 

(What  is  my  lot  to-day  is  yours  to-morrow.) 
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CHAPTER  VI 


JAMES  SHEAFE  AND  HIS  BROTHERS. 

James  Sheaf e,  the  fourth  son  of  Jacob  (P),  was  perhaps  the 
most  notable  of  a  notable  family.  Born  Nov.  17,  1755,  he  graduated 
from  Harvard  College  in  1774,  imbibing  very  probably  many  con¬ 
servative  ideas  from  that  ancient  educational  centre,  which  was  not 
at  first  in  sympathy  with  the  early  movements  that  led  to  the 
Revolution.  He  must  have  gone  almost  immediately  into  the  count¬ 
ing  house  of  his  father  Jacob,  who  as  early  as  1777,  was  engaged 
in  the  shipping  business,  for  a  petition  to  the  legislature  recites  that 
in  this  year,  as  has  already  been  said,  he  was  importing  “warlike 
stores”  for  the  revolutionary  army.  (N.  H.  State  Papers,  Vol.  8, 
pp.  570  and  579.) 

But  though  Jacob  the  elder  and  Jacob  the  younger  (James’s 
elder  brother)  had  signed  the  famous  “Association  Test”  in  1776, 
James  held  himself  aloof  from  the  patriot  cause  and  on  Jan.  30, 
1777,  he,  then  a  lad  of  22  years  of  age,  with  15  others  was  reported 
to  the  Committee  of  Safety  as  “notoriously  disaffected,”  by  which 
it  was  meant  that  he  was  hostile  to  the  American  Cause. 

The  fifteen  were  all  arrested,  and  James  Sheafe,  refusing  to  give 
his  parole  to  go  to  Exeter  and  appear  before  the  Committee,  was 
imprisoned,  though  he  appears  to  have  been  discharged  the  same 
day.  However,  on  February  5th,  he  was  ordered  to  deposit  500 
pounds  surety  that  he  would  not  in  any  way  oppose  the  American 
Cause.  During  the  Revolution  he  was  classed  as  a  Loyalist,  and 
yet  he  did  not,  like  many  others  leave  his  home. 

Mr.  Brewster  relates  the  Exeter  incident  about  as  follows: 

With  his  brother-in-law,  Hugh  Henderson,  he  was  summoned 
before  the  Committee  of  Safety  at  Exeter,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Drown 
had  them  under  charge.  While  Mr.  Sheafe  rode  his  horse  un¬ 
molested,  the  excited  populace  followed  Mr.  Henderson  on  foot, 
and  compelled  him  to  walk  as  far  as  the  Greenland*  Parade,  pelting 
him  with  stones  whenever  he  attempted  to  mount.  But  when  they 
gave  their  bonds  to  the  Committee  that  they  would  do  nothing  to 
impede  the  progress  of  the  Revolution,  they  were  dismissed. 

After  the  Revolution,  although  Mr.  Sheafe  was  a  popular  man 
with  his  friends,  and  was  captain  of  a  company  of  cavalry,  he  was 
occasionally  subject  to  rough  abuse  from  political  opponents. 

•Greenland  was  then  within  the  limits  of  the  Town  of  Portsmouth. 
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Hon.  James  Sheafe. 


Born  Nov.  17,  1755. 

Md.  July  13.  1800  Sarah  Fisher. 
Died  Dec.  5,  1829. 


From  a  Pointing  by  Henry  Inman. 


One  of  the  strongest  demonstrations  of  this  sort  was  made  by 
a  mob  attack  upon  his  house  in  1795,  which,  curious  as  it  might  be, 
resulted  in  summoning  the  same  Mr.  Drown  to  Exeter,  although 
Mr.  Sheafe  was  innocent  of  the  offence  charged. 

It  was  in  July,  1795,  that  the  memorable  “Jay’s  Treaty”  was  pro¬ 
mulgated  before  the  final  action  was  taken  upon  it  by  the  Senate. 
Its  appearance  created  great  excitement  throughout  the  country. 
The  article  which  forbade  the  trading  of  American  vessels  of  over 
70  tons  with  any  of  the  British  colonial  ports  or  islands,  was  natural¬ 
ly  far  from  being  acceptable.  A  public  meeting  was  called  by 
posters  at  the  street  corners.  To  show  the  deep  feeling,  we  give 
the  handbill  with  all  its  grammatical  and  typographical  errors. 

“THE  CRISIS! — To  the  citizens  of  Portsmouth. 

This  (citizens  of  every  description)  is  the  crisis  of  your  fate. 
To-morrow  you  are  warned  to  assemble  at  the  State  House,  on 
the  most  momentous  occasion  of  your  lives.  Your  all  is  at 
stake.  The  Senate  have  bargained  away  your  blood-bought 
priviledges,  for  less  than  a  mess  of  pottage.  That  perfidious, 
corrupting  and  corrupted  nation  whom  you  vanquished  with 
your  sword,  are  now  endeavoring  to  vanquish  you,  with  their 
usual,  but  alas  too  successful  weapon,  British  gold !  Your  only 
remaining  hope  is  in  the  President !  Assemble  then  to  a  man ! 
Shut  up  your  shops  and  warehouses,  let  all  business  cease: 
Repair  to  the  State  House,  remonstrate  with  coolness,  but  spirit, 
against  his  signing  a  treaty  which  will  be  the  death  warrant  of 
your  trade,  and  entail  beggary  on  us,  and  our  posterity  forever. 
If  you  regard  yourselves,  your  children,  and  above  all  the  honor 
of  your  country,  assemble  at  the  sound  of  the  bells. 

Portsmouth,  July  15,  1795.” 

This  meeting,  after  voting  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  in¬ 
terest  and  honor  of  the  United  States  to  adopt  the  treaty,  agreed 
to  an  extended  address  to  President  Washington  on  the  subject. 
It  voted  thanks  to  Senator  Langdon  and  his  nine  associates  for 
the  opposition  made  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  then 
without  any  opposition  being  shown,  adjourned. 

However,  nearly  two  months  later,  a  counter  address  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  was  drawn  up,  approving  of  the  treaty,  and  complimentary  to 
Senator  Livermore  and  Mr.  Jay.  It  was  presented  by  Mr.  Jacob 
Sheafe  (P)  for  signatures.  As  soon  as  this  proceeding  was  publicly 
known,  the  town  generally,  and  the  south-end  in  particular,  was  in 
commotion.  On  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  September,  1795,  bills 
were  posted  at  the  corners,  stating  that  the  signers  of  the  second 
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address  to  the  President,  and  the  gentleman  who  had  circulated  it, 
had  highly  displeased  the  people,  as  the  avowed  design  was  to  render 
the  proceedings  of  the  late  town  meeting  contemptible.  As  Jacob 
Sheafe  (P)  (who  was  called  by  his  opponents  “Cunning  Jacob”) 
received  some  personal  abuse  in  the  forenoon  of  that  day,,  disagree¬ 
able  consequences  were  apprehended  from  the  excited  state  of  the 
public  mind. 

The  opponents  of  the  treaty,  who  had  just  taken  the  name 
“Republicans,”  held  a  meeting  in  the  vicinity  of  Liberty  Bridge  in 
Water  Street,  and  a  committee  was  sent  to  Mr.  Sheafe,  notifying 
him  immediately  to  deliver  the  paper  containing  the  address  and 
signatures,  or  abide  the  consequences.  This  demand  Mr.  Sheafe 
peremptorily  refused  to  comply  with ;  but  to  convince  them  that 
those  who  were  advocating  the  measures  of  government  were  not 
acting  in  a  clandestine  manner,  he  offered  them  a  copy  of  the  address 
with  every  name  thereto  subscribed.  This  was  received,  but  was  by 
no  means  satisfactory. 

Now  the  blood  begins  to  boil,  and  the  tug  of  war  commences. 
In  the  shop  of  William  Deering,  the  carver,  on  Water  Street,  were 
reposing  two  profile  effigies,  cut  from  boards,  which  had  been  made 
in  July,  when  the  treaty  first  arrived.  These  were  brought  out  and 
nailed  one  on  each  side  of  a  cart,  and  a  public  crier,  with  bell  in 
hand,  was  sent  through  the  town,  inviting  the  inhabitants  to  attend 
the  execution  of  those  two  “bribed  traitors,”  Jay  and  Livermore, 
who  were  to  be  hung  and  burnt  in  the  evening  on  Warner’s  Wharf. 
(Now  Railway  Wharf.) 

The  cart  was  rigged,  but  without  a  driver,  when  London,  a 
colored  man  of  William  Stavers,  coming  by,  was  placed  in  the 
cart  and  compelled  to  act  as  driver.  A  drum  and  fife  soon  gave 
the  signal  for  forming,  and  the  procession  proceeded  to  the  South 
Bridge,  up  Pleasant  Street,  gathering  in  numbers,  until  three 
hundred  strong,  it  passed  over  Market  Square  and  down  Daniel 
Street,  to  Warner’s  Wharf — the  scene  of  the  execution. 

The  effigies  were  erected  on  a  pole,  and  being  too  high  for  the 
torch,  a  boy  was  held  up  to  apply  the  flame. 

It  was  twilight  when  this  mark  of  contempt  was  completed. 
As  the  evening  came  on,  the  procession  followed  the  drum  and  fife 
to  various  parts  of  the  town,  paying  particular  attention  to  the 
residences  of  the  thirty-nine  individuals  who  signed  the  second  ad¬ 
dress.  Groans  and  denunciations  were  poured  out  in  profusion. 
The  residence  of  Jacob  Sheafe  received  marked  attention.  That  of 
his  brother,  James  Sheafe,  was  assailed,  the  windows  broken  in  by 
missiles  and  Mr.  Sheafe  compelled  to  secrete  himself  from  their 
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Sarah  Fisher  Sheafe 

Born  April  15,  1774. 

Md.  July  13,  1800  the  Hon  James  Sheafe. 
Died  Feb.  7,  1863. 

From  a  Portrait.  Artist  unknown. 


fury.  The  residence  of  Dr.  Hall  Jackson  was  also  assailed,  and  the 
large  stones  thrown  into  the  chamber  windows  greatly  endangered 
the  lives  of  the  family.  Whether  this  assault  was  made  by  men  of 
Portsmouth  or  of  Rye,  we  do  not  know ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
Doctor  was  not  in  very  good  repute  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
latter  town  at  the  time,  as  a  story  we  have  heard  will  explain. 

When  the  news  of  the  treaty  arrived,  information  went  to  Rye 
that  the  country  was  sold;  that  Jay  had  sold  Rye  with  it,  and  British 
gold  would  be  the  cause  of  its  ruin.  Dr.  Hall  Jackson  was  on  a 
visit  in  Rye  at  the  time,  and  was  well  convinced  that  a  poorer  town 
could  not  then  be  found  in  the  country  and  as  utterly  different  in 
wealth  and  prosperity  from  what  it  is  now  as  black  is  from  white. 
The  Doctor  listened  to  the  story,  and  answered  as  follows : 

“If  Rye  to  Great  Britain  was  really  sold, 

As  we  by  some  great  men  are  seriously  told, 

Great  Britain,  not  Rye,  was  ill-treated; 

For  if  in  fulfilling  the  known  maxim  of  trade, 

Any  gold  for  such  a  poor  purchase  was  paid, 

Great  Britain  was  confoundedly  cheated.” 

This  exercise  of  his  ready  wit  perhaps  cost  him  a  few  panes 
of  glass  on  this  occasion. 

There  might  have  been  seen  on  the  Parade  on  that  day,  sitting 
in  his  chaise,  a  lawyer  of  our  town,  taking  down  the  names  of  those 
who  were  in  the  current  of  the  procession.  A  day  or  two  after, 
Gen.  George  Reed  of  Londonderry,  the  High  Sheriff,  attending  the 
Court  then  in  session  at  Exeter,  visited  Portsmouth  officially,  and 
then  summoned  some  ten  or  twelve  of  the  leading  men  of  Portsmouth 
to  appear  before  the  Court,  on  a  charge  of  being  engaged  in  a  riot 
■and  unlawful  assemblage,  and  injuring  the  property  of  James  Sheafe, 
etc.  The  names  of  all  these  individuals  we  have  not  been  able  to 
obtain,  as  the  Court  records  do  not  present  them ;  but  among  them 
were  the  names  of  Deacon  Samuel  Bowles  and  Samuel  Drown  (who 
passed  the  Parade  at  the  time,  but  were  not  connected  with  the 
mob),  Capt.  Thomas  Manning,  Nathaniel  Marshall,  Thales  G. 
Yeaton,  William  Trefethen,  William  Tredick  and  Charles  Chaun- 
cey.  Some  of  them  joined  in  the  afternoon  procession,  but  none 
of  them  wrere  connected  with  the  evening  mob. 

When  the  Sheriff  saw  who  the  men  generally  were,  he  took 
their  word  for  their  appearance  at  Exeter  on  the  morning  of  the 
next  day.  So,  before  daylight,  they  were  all  on  the  way,  and  ere 
the  Court  opened  in  the  morning  the  culprits  presented  themselves 
at  the  Court  House.  Judge  Orcutt  was  on  the  bench.  Their  cases 
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were  stated  by  Mr.  Drown,  and  readily  understood  by  the  Court, 
who  suggested  that  a  nolle  prosequi  should  be  entered.  They  were 
discharged. 

Their  prosecution  and  summons  to  Exeter  for  trial  made  no 
little  excitement,  and  the  news  of  the  speedy  discharge,  no  little 
joy.  The  matter  was  well  known  in  the  neighboring  towns  also, 
and  all  vehicles  and  horses  were  in  requisition  to  go  out  and  escort 
them  home.  William  Boyd,  no  less  enthusiastic,  requested  Mr. 
Greenleaf,  the  keeper  of  the  Bell  Tavern,  to  have  refreshments  in 
every  room  in  his  house.  Just  at  sunset  the  carriages  made  their 
appearance  in  town.  In  the  first  was  Thomas  Manning,  who  on  this 
occasion  was  first  called  Commodore,  a  title  which  he  never  after 
lost  among  his  friends. 

By  a  concerted  arrangement,  as  soon  as  the  first  carriage  ar¬ 
rived  in  sight  of  the  Bell  Tavern,  three  cheers  went  down  the  whole 
line  of  the  procession.  When  the  first  coach  passing  down  State 
Street  reached  Market  Square,  the  Commodore  put  his  hat  out  of 
the  window  and  gave  the  signal ;  another  stationed  where  the  new 
Post  Office  now  is,  repeated  it,  and  on  it  went  up  State  Street  to 
Middle  Street,  and  up  Middle  Street  to  beyond  Wibird’s  Hill,  the 
whole  cavalcade  and  procession  giving  such  cheers  as  have  rarely 
been  heard  in  our  city  since. 

Of  the  high-go  at  the  Bell  Tavern  that  night,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  say  that  it  was  in  full  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

The  remembrance  of  that  occasion  is  still  held  among  our  old 
inhabitants  but  the  full  record  has  never  before  been  made. 

(Brewster’s  Rambles  about  Portsmouth,  2nd  Sec.,  pp.  126  to 
137.) 

James  Sheafe  married  for  his  first  wife,  Sarah  Meserve,  the 
daughter  of  George  Meserve,  Royal  Collector  of  the  Port,  appointed 
in  1772.  On  Jan.  23rd,  1787,  he  was  made  2nd  Lieut,  of  an  In¬ 
dependent  Co.  of  Light  Horse  of  which  his  brother  John  was  quar¬ 
termaster,  and  Michael  Wentworth,  Captain.  He  after  was  a  Colo¬ 
nel  in  the  Militia.  (Batcheller’s  State  Papers,  Vol.  21.) 

In  the  year  1787,  we  find  him  engaged  with  his  father  and 
brothers,  Thomas,  William  and  Jacob  in  the  shipping  business. 
Later  his  brother  John,  the  youngest  was  associated  with  him  in¬ 
dividually.  At  this  time  their  business  was  utterly  prostrated. 
(Hammond,  Vol.  13,  p.  299.)  While  engaged  in  the  West  Indies 
trade  they  exported  provisions*  such  as  corn,  flour,  fish,  lumber  and 
dry  goods,  and  brought  back  rum,  sugar,  molasses,  wines,  cotton, 
coffee,  cocoa  and  spices.  In  1789,  James  Sheafe  was  a  Selectman 
for  Portsmouth.  From  1791  to  1793  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
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Early  Home  of  Mrs.  James  Sheafe. 

At  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire. 


The  Cedars. 

Later  Home  of  Mrs.  James  Sheafe. 
Afterwards  Home  of  Mrs.  James  Len  \  Panes 
At  New  Hamburg.  Xew  York. 


Senate  though  he  still  continued  his  business  as  a  shipping  mer¬ 
chant.  These  were  stormy  times. 

James  Sheafe  married  his  second  wife,  Sarah  Fisher,  July  13, 
1800,  and  by  her  had  six  children.  At  this  time  he  was  in  Con¬ 
gress  serving  from  March  4th,  1799  to  March  4th,  1801.  In  1801,  he 
was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  Senate,  but  he  resigned  in  1802.  Subse¬ 
quently,  in  1816,  he  ran  for  Governor  of  New  Hampshire  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  plurality  of  votes  but  as  a  majority  vote  was  necessary  to 
elect,  the  contest  was  carried  into  the  house,  where  his  party,  the 
Federalists,  was  in  the  minority.  William  Plumer  was  the  successful 
candidate.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  loyalist  ideas  of  his  early  life 
had  been  of  very  temporary  duration.  He  also  ran  again  for  Gov¬ 
ernor  in  1817,  but  was  again  defeated  by  William  Plumer,  who  was 
three  times  elected.  In  1879,  he  was  one  of  a  committee  to  re¬ 
ceive  Washington  when  he  visited  Portsmouth. 

James  Sheafe  was  a  man  of  strong  common  sense  and  business 
ability.  Brewster  called  him  “our  Duke  of  Wellington  in  sagacity 
and  manner.”  His  mercantile  interests  were  at  first  confined  to  West 
India  trading,  but  later  he  did  a  general  shipping  business,  his  ships 
going  to  the  East  Indies,  Spain,  England,  France,  Russia,  Sweden, 
etc.  In  these  ventures  he  was  not  alone ;  there  were  many  others, 
some  described  as  “gentlemen  of  Virginia,”  etc.,  who  joined  him 
in  his  enterprises. 

James  Sheafe  lived  with  his  first  wife  in  the  house  he  purchased 
of  his  father-in-law,  George  Abeserve,  who  after  the  peace  of  1783, 
finding  himself  in  reduced  circumstances  sold  it.  There  Mr.  Sheafe 
lived  several  years  after  his  marriage  with  his  second  wife.  This 
house  had  been  built  in  1760.  It  was  subsequently  occupied  by  Dr. 
Nathaniel  A.  Haven,  Jeremiah  Mason,  Daniel  Webster  and  General 
Timothy  Upham.  In  the  great  fire  of  1813,  Air.  Sheafe’s  own 
house,  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  Court  House,  was 
burnt,  and  he  then  moved  back  into  the  old  Aleserve  house,  which 
remained  in  the  Sheafe  family  until  1839.  The  Sheafe  house 
which  was  taken  down  a  few  years  ago  to  make  way  for  the  new 
Court  House,  was  built  after  the  great  fire. 

James  Sheafe  died  Dec.  5th,  1829,  aged  74.  His  wife  died  Feb. 
7th,  1863  (Wentworth  Genealogies).  Jamesj  Sheafe  owned  a  large 
amount  of  property  in  and  about  Portsmouth.  He  appears  also  to 
have  been  a  proprietor  in  the  Wolfboro,  N.  H.,  addition,  contain¬ 
ing  in  1800  about  2877  acres.  (Hammond’s  Town  Papers  of  New 
Hampshire,  Vol.  13,  p.  741),  and  was  also  a  proprietor  in  Tufton- 
borough.  He  is  said  to  have  left  a  fortune  estimated  at  about  a 
million  dollars. 
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Jacob  Sheafe  (P),  (the  brother  of  James)  according  to  Plumer 
(Ms.  in  N.  H.  Historical  Society),  was  a  well  informed,  eminent 
merchant,  distinguished  for  his  industry,  energy,  perseverance,  in¬ 
tegrity  and  decision  of  character.  In  early  life  he  was  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  shipping  business.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he 
was  Navy  agent  at  Portsmouth,  and  while  holding  this  position,  in 
1806,  purchased  Fernald’s  Island  from  Captain  Wm.  Dennett  for 
$5,500  presumably  for  the  U.  S'.  Government.  He  superintended 
the  building  of  the  Frigates  Crescent,  and  Congress,  and  sloop  of 
war  Portsmouth.  He  was  noted  for  his  liberal  hospitality  to  the 
officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy. 

Daniel  Webster,  who  was  a  contemporary  lived  at  one  time  in  a 
house  on  the  corner  of  Court  and  Pleasant  Streets.  It  was  built  by 
Oliver  Whipple,  about  the  time  and  in  the  same  style  of  the  house 
of  the  late  John  K.  Pickering.  In  the  year  1813,  Mr.  Webster  was 
enjoying  the  festivities  of  an  entertainment  at  Jacob  Sheafe’s  whose 
house  was  on  State  Street,  near  the  east  corner  of  Penhallow.  The 
house  was  large,  of  two  stories,  with  gambrel  roof,  the  capacious 
yard  on  the  east  being  paved  with  flat  stones.  A  cry  of  fire  was 
raised,  but  Mr.  Sheafe  turned  out  a  fresh  supply  of  his  wine,  and 
with  “we  will  take  a  parting  glass,  Mr.  Webster,”  the  action  was 
suited  to  the  word.  Mr.  Webster  then  went  home  to  find  his  own 
house  on  fire.  Not  much  time  intervend  before  Mr.  Sheafe  found 
his  own  house  surrounded  by  burning  buildings.  The  efforts  of  his 
company,  aided  by  recruits  from  the  Navy  Yard,  for  some  time  kept 
his  premises  a  dark  spot  amid  the  flames.  The  next  morning,  in 
writing  to  a  friend  in  Boston  an  account  of  the  fire,  with  character¬ 
istic  brevity,  he  said,  “I  have  lost  about  $50,000  and  my  faithful  dog, 
Trim.” 

Jacob  Sheafe  also,  had  great  losses  in  business.  In  July, 
1798,  the  ship  “Mentor”  from  Martinique  with  a  large  cargo  of 
sugar,  coffee  and  molasses  was  consigned  to  him,  then  one  of  the 
wealthiest  and  most  conspicuous  merchants.  She  brought  unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  yellow  fever  into  Portsmouth.  It  had  then  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  5,960,  but  the  disease  raged  so  fearfully  that  the  city  was 
almost  depopulated.  In  9  weeks  there  were  90  cases  with  55  deaths. 
The  scourge  was  stopped  by  the  frost,  but  only  after  the  little 
town  had  been  “sadly  depopulated  and  her  trade  all  but  destroyed, 
her  streets  wearing  the  quiet  of  Sunday,  even  the  services  in  the 
churches  being  omitted. 

Notwithstanding  his  great  loss,  Jacob  headed  a  subscription  for 
the  sufferers  with  a  liberal  sum.  (Brewster.)  He  was  noted  for 
his  hospitalities  to  strangers  of  distinction  who  visited  the  town, 
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Jacob  Shea ee  (P) 


Born  Sept.  6,  1745. 
Died  Jan.  25,  1829. 
Aid.  Mary  Quincy. 

Born  1751. 

Died  April  23,  1833. 


From  a  Portrait  by  S.  F.  B.  Morse. 


Mary  Quincy  Sheafe. 

Born  1751. 

Died  April  23.  1833. 


From  a  Portrait  by  Thomas  Coir. 


and  his  wife  for  kindness  and  hospitalities  to  the  distressed  and 
sick.  Mr.  Jacob  Sheafe,  after  the  fire,  occupied  the  large  brick 
building  on  the  corner  of  Market  and  Daniel  Streets.  There  he 
died.  The  portraits  of  Jacob  Sheafe  and  his  wife  in  the  Portsmouth 
Atheneum  are  here  given.  It  is  said  that  his  portrait  was  painted 
by  S.  F.  B.  Morse  the  electrician,  who  was  also  an  artist.  Mr. 
Morse  was  connected  with  the  family.  The  portrait  of  Mrs.  Sheafe 
is  excellent.  It  is  said  to  have  been  painted  by  Cole.  Jacob  Sheafe 
and  John  Hancock  were  brothers-in-law,  both  having  married 
sisters,  the  Misses  Quincy.  Jacob’s  country  residence  is  now 
standing  at  Little  Harbor.  In  1799,  Jacob  Sheafe  was  still  an 
active  merchant.  In  the  official  reports  in  the  French  Spoliation 
Claims,  he  appears  to  have  had  an  insurance  interest  in  the  schooner 
“Esther,”  Captain  Zachariah  Morgan,  taken  into  Corunna,  Spain; 
also  in  1799,  in  the  schooner  “Endeavor”  and  cargo,  taken  as  prizes 
into  Porto  Rico;  also  in  the  ship  “Roderick  Frederic,”  Capt.  R.  R. 
Crocker,  taken  into  St.  Malo.  These  losses  indicate  the  direction 
of  his  interests. 

William  and  Thomas  Sheafe,  his  brothers  were  also  engaged  in 
the  same  line  of  business.  Among  other  ships  they  owned  the 
brigantine  “Ranger,”  Capt.  John  Flagg,  captured  by  the  French  in 
1800. 

James  Sheafe  and  family  are  buried  in  St.  John’s  Churchyard. 

John  Sheafe  was  interested  at  first  with  his  brother  James. 
John  Hale  Sheafe  and  family  are  buried  in  the  Proprietors’s  burying 
ground  near  the  Lake,  Newcastle. 

Thomas  Sheafe  and  family  were  buried  in  the  Old  North 
Cemetery,  near  the  R.  R.  Station. 

Matthew,  the  eldest,  a  ship  master,  was  lost  at  sea. 


The  reader  will  have  observed  from  this  brief  history  of  the 
Sheafe  family  that  for  upwards  of  500  years  it  left  a  record  notable 
for  useful  public  service  and  private  benevolence. 

In  Flanders  the  administrative  qualities  of  its  members  is  shown 
in  the  important  public  positions  they  held  in  Malines.  In  England 
they  helped  to  establish  the  great  industry,  imported  from  Flanders, 
the  manufacture  of  cloth1  goods.  Embracing  later  the  Protestant 
faith,  they  at  first  were  active  and  efficient  members  of  the  Es¬ 
tablished  Church,  later,  for  reasons  given,  becoming  active  leaders 
in  the  non-conformist  ranks. 
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Still  later,  in  New  England,  they  with  many  of  the  emigrants 
continued  to  uphold  puritanical  doctrines,  while  they  also  became 
leaders  in  the  establishment  of  the  Merchant  Marine  of  the  United 
States.  At  the  outbreak1  of  the  Revolution  they  contributed  actively 
to  the  patriot  cause,  and  to  good  government  generally.  But  private 
benevolence  both  here  and  in  England  seems  to  have  been  promi¬ 
nent  characteristics  of  their  lives. 


CHAPTER  VII 


FRENCH  SPOLIATION  CLAIMS  OF  JAMES  SHEAFE 

The  following  statement  briefly  summarizes  certain  facts  and 
the  attitude  of  the  administration  of  the  estate  of  James  Sheafe  in 
the  matter  of  the  French  Spoliation  Claims. 

By  the  Treaty  of  April  30,  1803,  with  France,  it  was  provided 
that  certain  claims  due  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  by  France, 
for  damages  inflicted  on  our  commerce  prior  to  Sept.  30,  1800, 
should  be  paid  with  interest  at  6%,  the  amount  paid  by  France  not 
to  exceed  20,000,000  francs,  the  state  of  Louisiana  being  ceded  as 
additional  payment.  This  sum  was  held  to  be  equivalent  to  $3,738- 
268.98,  and  it  was  paid  to  the  U.  S.  Treasury,  although  the  total 
was  but  a  small  portion  of  the  actual  loss  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  However,  on  February  19,  1819,  another  treaty 
was  made  and  with  Spain.  Florida  was  ceded  to  the  United  States, 
the  U.  S.  Government  agreeing,  at  the  same  time,  to  pay  its  citizens 
a  sum  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000,  in  settlement  of  “all  claims  of  prizes 
made  by  French  Privateers  and  condemned  by  French  Consuls  with¬ 
in  the  territory  and  jurisdiction  of  Spain.”  The  cash  amount  actu¬ 
ally  paid  under  this  treaty  was  $4,997,572.69. 

But  still  justice  was  not  done  by  our  government  to  her  citizens. 
Also  it  was  claimed  there  was  evidence  of  loss  of  official  records 
bearing  on  these  claims.  The  failure  of  our  government  to  reim¬ 
burse  claimants  was  shown  in  the  following  cases. 

Thomas  and  William  Sheafe  owned  the  Brigantine,  “Ranger,” 
Capt.  John  Flagg,  captured  May  15,  1800  and  taken  into  St.  Chris¬ 
topher  or  into  Point  Petre,  Guadaloupe.  The  claim  was  for  $15,- 
673.89  and  there  was  valuable  evidence.  (See  Am.  State  papers,  For¬ 
eign  Relations,  Vol.  6,  p.  616.)  Then  on  July  7,  1810,  Thomas  Sheafe 
lost  his  ship  “Magnet,”  captured  by  a  privateer,  near  Elsinore.  The 
“Magnet”  was  from  Cadiz  to  St.  Petersburg.  The  loss  was  stated 
to  be  $23,139.84.  Aroused  by  these  French  indignities  Thomas 
Sheafe  and  others  of  his  state  and  city,  presented  a  memorial  to 
Congress  directed  against  the  failure  of  the  U.  S.  Government  to 
reimburse  them  for  these  indignities  between  the  years  1806  and 
1813.  And  they  claimed  that  these  losses  to  the  town  of  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.  exceeded  $200,000.  Their  memorial  was  favorably  received 
and  reported  to  Congress,  which  was  urged  to  use  every  proper 
exertion  to  obtain  redress.  Congressional  action  was  taken  and  on 
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July  4,  1831,  another  treaty  was  made  with  France,  by  which  she 
agreed  to  pay  25,000,000  francs  “in  order  to  liberate  itself  com¬ 
pletely  from  all  reclamations”  for  unlawful  seizures,  confiscations, 
etc.  of  vessels,  cargoes,  etc.  Payment  was  made  in  six  annual  in¬ 
stalments,  with  interest  at  4%  from  Feb.  4,  1832.  The  awards 
under  this  treaty  amounted  to  $9,362,193.47.  Only  about  59%, 
however,  was  actually  paid  to  claimants  by  the  U.  S.  Government. 
(See  Payments  of  Awards,  p.  129.) 

The  following  brief  memoranda  taken  from  Government  Re¬ 
ports  indicate  that  James  Sheaf e,  with  his  brothers,  John,  Jacob, 
Thomas  and  William,  between  the  years  1794  and  1810  were  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  in  the  shipping  business,  not  only  with  the  West 
Indies,  but  with  the  principal  countries  of  Europe.  James  Sheafe 
was  a  bold,  enterprising  merchant,  while  his  brothers,  Jacob, 
Thomas  and  William  were  men  of  similar  character,  though  their 
business  was  less  extensive.  James  and  Jacob  were  also  large  un¬ 
derwriters,  for  the  times,  and  managed  what  we  would  now  call 
extensive  shipping  syndicates.  Their  losses  were  enormous  for 
the  times,  as  the  following  memoranda  show.  According  to  the 
Government  records,  James  Sheafe  appears  to  have  lost  on  two  of 
his  vessels,  the  Active  and  George,  upwards  of  $275,000  and  his 
total  losses  on  sixteen  vessels  aggregating  $1,640,012  were  repaid 
by  the  trifling  sum  of  $9,929.10.  This  is  taking  out  of  account 
losses  on  the  ship,  Pacific.  In  this  case  the  French  Tribunal  allowed 
the  two  owners  80,673,45  pounds  sterling,  but  the  U.  S.  Government 
gave  the  claimants  $76,908.88,  or  less  than  one-fifth  the  amount  that 
was  due  in  principal  and  interest,  for  the  French  government  paid 
with  interest  invariably.  Acting  on  the  same  plan  and  putting  the 
interest  due  the  estate  of  James  Sheafe  at  5%,  the  amount  now 
owing  it  from  the  U.  S.  Treasury  has  run  up  to  many  millions  of 
dollars  including  the  loss  on  the  Pacific,  simple  interest  only  being 
included.  Our  government  has  rejected  in  toto  insurance  claims. 
But  the  U.  S'.  Government  was  well  paid  both  by  France  and  Spain. 
In  every  instance,  however,  she  has  only  paid  upon  compulsion  by 
Congress,  and  then  in  most  instances  but  a  fraction  of  the  loss.  It 
may  be  added,  however,  that  under  Mr.  Cleveland’s  first  administra¬ 
tion,  commissioners  were  sent  to  the  West  Indies  and  France  and 
elsewhere  to  collect  missing  records.  Some  fairly  successful  work 
was  done  by  them.  The  French  Legation  in  Washington  and  the 
Colonial  Archives  in  Paris  furnishing,  it  is  said,  valuable  informa¬ 
tion.  It  has  been  alleged  by  the  Government  in  explanations  that 
many  of  the  French  records  in  these  matters  were  burned  in  the 
Tuilleries  during  the  Commune.  But  much  more  remains  to  be 
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done.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  “Juno,”  on  which  a  judgment 
of  $12,000  was  obtained,  the  claim  was  for  267,144,136  pounds  or 
upwards  of  $1,335,720,  and  the  evidence  appears  to  be  most  com¬ 
plete  and  satisfactory. 

There  are  other  excellent  cases  like  the  “Apollo,”  on  which  the 
government  apparently  owes  over  $70,000.  There  is  said  to  be  much 
additional  material  in  the  possession  of  the  Library  of  the  French 
Embassy  at  Washington,  and  there  may  be  found  there,  information 
about  the  schooner  “Active”  on  which  there  is  a  claim  of  over 
$125,000. 

The  amount  received  to  date  on  these,  James  Sheafe  claims  all 
told,  since  the  beginning  of  the  century,  has  been  only  $12,717.10, 
according  to  actual  data  at  hand. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


MT.  MONADNOCK’S  “COMMON  LANDS” 

Among  the  interesting  items  bearing  on  the  “Common  Lands”  in 
New  Hampshire,  the  following  were  furnished  by  Mr.  Allen  Cham¬ 
berlain  to  the  Boston  Transcript,  in  1914.  Brief  excerpts  are  here 
given  from  his  pen. 

“Common  Lands”  are  unusual  on  this  side  of  Old  England,  but 
New  England  has  inherited  a  few  through  its  British  colonial  sires. 
Massachusetts,  for  example,  still  holds  the  “Great  Ponds,”  the 
“Tidal  Flats”  and  the  three  thousand  acres  of  Province  lands  at 
the  tip  of  Cape  Cod,  all  in  common,  and  then  there  is  the  Boston 
Common,  held  undivided  from  the  time  of  the  early  settlers.  Up  in 
New  Hampshire,  there  is  at  least  one  town  that  to  this  very  day 
owns  a  common  tract  of  woodland,  whence  any  citizen  may  draw 
his  stock  of  fuel  without  cost.  Too  many  of  these  “Common 
Lands”  of  ours,  however,  have  long  since  become  alienated  by  hook 
or  by  crook,  and  largely  through  the  heedlessness,  ignorance  or 
forgetfulness  of  recent  generations. 

Some  time  ago  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  New  Hampshire 
Forests  engaged  itself  in  establishing  the  Public’s  right  in  a  tract, 
estimated  at  1,000  acres  of  forest  and  mountain  top  on  old  Monad- 
nock  Mountain,  in  the  towns  of  Dublin  and  Jaffrey.  Thirty  years 
ago  the  town  of  Jaffirey  bought  the  title  to  200  acres  on  the  moun¬ 
tain’s  crest,  while  more  recently  the  people  of  that  town,  aided  by 
their  summer  visitors,  bought  600  acres  adjoining  the  town’s  land, 
and  turned  the  title  over  to  the  State.  The  land  that  the  Society 
has  been  seeking  to  acquire,  abuts  upon  these  places  at  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  lying  over  the  crest  to  the  north,  or  in  Dublin.  It 
embraces  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sections  of  the  old  mountain, 
including  the  rocky  side  and  the  timbered  slopes  of  the  great  north¬ 
east  shoulder. 

When  these  hill  towns  were  allotted,  which  was  a  little  more  than 
a  century  ago,  the  higher  slopes  were  held  as  “common  lands”  be¬ 
longing  to  the  then  proprietors  of  the  lowland  farms.  The  forest 
fires  of  1804  and  1820  bared  the  summit  of  its  trees  and  the  soil 
did  not  remain  long  thereafter.  What  timber  was  left  on  the  slopes 
below  the  rocks  was  small  and  difficult  to  get,  and  so  not,  tempting. 
But  times  have  changed.  The  pulp-man  does  not  despise  small 
timber,  and  it  sometimes  pays  to  get  it  from  almost  any  situation. 
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Mt.  Monadnock,  New  Hampshire,  in  1914  with  Dublin  Lake  in  the 

Foreground 


Moreover  people  of  wealth  have  marked  this  region  as  desirable 
for  their  summer  homes,  and  the  creation  of  large  forest  estates  is 
in  steady  progress. 

In  this  particular  case  the  title  to  these  lands  did  not  vest  in 
the  corporate  community,  as  did  that  of  the  Boston  Common.  It 
ran  in  undivided  form  to  the  individual  settlers,  who  originally 
owned  the  valley  farms.  It  did  not  even  pass  from  them  with  any 
transfer  of  the  farms,  unless  so  specifically  expressed  by  deed,  but 
remained  with  the  original  proprietors,  “their  heirs  and  assigns  for¬ 
ever.”  Sound  title  to  such  old  commons  is  therefore  not  easy  to 
acquire.  The  heirs  are  numerous  and  scattered,  and  often  have 
had  no  knowledge  that  they  possessed  any  rights  whatsoever  to  the 
mountain  lands.  The  game  of  the  covetous  is,  therefore,  to  gain  a 
vested  right  based  upon  some  indefinite  quitclaim,  or  through  squat¬ 
ter  sovereignty. 

Such  rights  have  been  claimed  on  these  Monadnock  lands,  and  it 
is  such  encroachments  that  the  forestry  society  has  disputed,  so  that 
the  forest  may  not  be  stripped,  to  the  mutilation  of  the  landscape, 
or  the  public  be  fenced  out  by  some  magnate’s  park.  The  lumbermen 
have  also  been  enjoined,  and  the  aim  of  the  Society  is  to  hold 
the  tract  subject  only  to  the  ruling  of  the  courts  in  respect  to  its 
final  disposition  and  ownership.  To  do  this  in  behalf  of  the  public 
the  Society  has  acquired  titles  directly  from  the  heirs  of  the  Masonian 
proprietors,  as  the  early  grantees  were  called.  Up  to  date  it  claims 
to  have  succeeded  in  recording  deeds  signed  by  a  large  majority  of 
the  heirs. 

Everywhere  in  the  United  Kingdom,  some  time  back,  the  great 
landed  proprietors,  basing  their  claims  on  a  law  enacted  in  their 
interest,  in  the  time  of  Henry  III,  were  seizing  “common  lands”  and 
enclosing  them  for  private  use.  After  many  years  of  expensive  liti¬ 
gation  against  some  of  the  most  powerful  landowners  of  their 
country,  and  repeated  attempts  to  secure  remedial  legislation  from 
Parliament,  the  Englishmen,  Lord  Bryce  and  Shaw  Lefevre,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  stopping  the  practice  and  in  establishing  the  public’s  rights. 
The  history  of  this  battle  is  told  by  Lord  Eversley  in  his  “Commons, 
Forests  and  Footpaths.” 

The  communal  woodlot  in  a  Xew  Hampshire  town,  to  which  a 
passing  allusion  has  been  made,  is  a  most  interesting  example  of  the 
socialism  of  the  early  settlers,  born  of  the  doctrine  of  commonage 
brought  with  them  from  the  mother  country.  The  well-known  town 
of  Conway,  in  the  White  Mountains,  is  the  possessor  of  such  prop¬ 
erty.  Six  thousand  acres  in  extent,  it  lies  in  a  broad  stretch  across 
the  Green  Hills  and  Rattlesnake  Mountain,  that  minor  range  .which 
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rises  just  east  of  the  villages  in  the  very  heart  of  the  township. 
This  is  beyond  a  doubt,  so  competent  legal  authorities  confidently 
assert,  a  true  example  of  a  town-owned  forest  to  which  all  citizens 
of  this  or  any  other  day  have  rights  by  virtue  of  their  citizenship, 
and  subject  only  to  such  control  and  regulations  as  they  themselves 
may  from  time  to  time  prescribe,  a$  burghers  and  joint  proprietors. 

The  following  is  another  excerpt  taken  from  the  New  York 
Times  in  the  same  year,  April  11,  1914. 

The  forest-crowned  tops  of  the  White  Mountains  were  rapidly 
being  scalped  when  the  Weeks  act,  creating  a  national  forest  pre¬ 
serve,  stopped  the  ruthless  lumbermen.  Mountain  fires  followed 
their  cuttings,  burning  over,  at  one  time,  84,000  acres  in  a  single 
year,  and  consuming  the  soil  to  the  bare  rock.  The  latest  statement 
of  Federal  purchases  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Forests  in  New  Hampshire,  shows  that  in  the  north  and  south  to¬ 
gether,  745,000  acres  have  been  acquired  at  a  cost  of  $3,853,000,  and 
of  these  105,572  acres  are  in  the  White  Mountains.  The  rest  are 
in  the  Southern  Appalachians. 

Although  the  purchases  in  the  north  are  one-sixth  in  area  and 
one-fourth  in  value,  of  those  to  the  south,  their  importance  to  the 
great  power-generating  watershed  of  New  England  can  hardly  be 
overestimated.  Every  important  river  except  the  Penobscot  rises  in 
this  “strategic  area”  of  the  White  Mountains.  The  Merrimac  is 
said  to  turn  more  spindles  than  any  other  river  in  the  world.  The 
Connecticut  River  at  Bellows  Falls  in  Vermont,  Turner’s  Falls  and 
Holyoke  in  Massachusetts,  and  Windsor  Locks  in  Connecticut,  have 
enormous  developed  commercial  power.  The  Androscoggin  is  per¬ 
haps  the  greatest  single  source  of  water-power  in  the  world.  Water 
from  this  area  affects  all  the  States  of  New  England  except 
Rhode  Island.  Behind  their  vast  manufacturing  interests  the 
forests  stand  guard. 

In  1914,  another  article  appeared  on  the  same  topic  in  the  N.  Y. 
Evening  Post,  April  27,  1914.  Excerpts  are  here  given. 

“Twelve  years  ago  the  Society  for  Protection  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Forests  was  founded  by  one  who  had  recently  completed  his 
term  as  Governor  of  that  Sate.  It  was  Mr.  F.  W.  Rollins.”  “This 
Association  originated  the  plan  for  a  national  forest  in  the  White 
Mountains,  and  through  nearly  ten  years,  worked  early  and  late  and 
finally  with  success  for  the  passage  of  the  Weeks  act  in  Congress. 
This  set  aside  ten  millions  of  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  forest  land 
in  the  White  Mountains  and  Southern  Appalachians,  and  while  the 
South  is  getting  by  far  the  larger  reservations,  thus  far,  700, 000 
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acres,  the  White  Mountains  have  105,572  acres  already  purchased 
by  the  Government,  with  as  much  more  under  examination." 

"That  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  should  purchase  the  Craw¬ 
ford  Notch,  so  important  to  the  State’s  scenic  welfare,  was  also 
planned  by  the  Forestry  Association.  This,  too,  was  a  long  cam¬ 
paign,  for  New  Hampshire  has  the  largest  Legislature  of  any  of 
the  States,  428  members.” 

"The  first  mountain  secured  was  Sunapee.  Under  the  leadership 
of  Herbert  Welsh,  of  Philadelphia,  the  summer  residents  around 
Sunapee  Lake  contributed  $9,000  with  which  to  buy  the  mountain. 
It  commands  a  view  extending  nearly  two  hundred  miles  in  every 
direction,  and  high  under  the  crest,  2,500  feet  above  sea  level,  lies 
Lake  Solitude,  a  sheet  of  beautiful  water  six  acres  in  extent,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  fine  old  spruce  and  birch  trees,  all  of  which  have  been 
purchased.” 

"Lost  River,  between  Mount  Moosilauke  and  the  town  of  North 
Woodstock,  is  another  area  purchased.  Here  a  stream  plunges 
through  a  series  of  ancient  glacial  caverns.  The  lumbermen  had 
made  sad  wreck  already  of  some  of  the  timber  surrounding  this 
wonderful  creation  of  a  past  age.  They  were  already  chopping  on 
the  high  mountain  bluff  overlooking  the  caverns  in  as  fine  a  grove 
of  ancient  spruces  as  even  New  Hampshire  can  boast.  It  required 
nearly  ten  thousand  dollars  to  buy  the  land,  to  stop  the  lumbermen, 
and  put  the  tract  in  order,  but  the  Association  proved  equal  to  the 
task.” 

"The  crowning  achievement  is  Monadnock.  Since  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  country  until  recently  the  thousand  acres  surrounding 
the  crest  of'  this  mountain  have  been  wild  land.”  "There  are  other 
tracts  throughout  New  Hampshire  mountains,  in  Conway,  Warner 
and  other  towns  to  which  protecting  care  is  given.” 

In  so  far  as  Mt.  Monadnock  is  concerned  it  was  stated  to  the 
writer  in  the  same  year,  1914,  that  56  out  of  100  known  descend¬ 
ants  of  Masonian  Proprietors  had  signed  over  their  respective  in¬ 
terests  in  the  1,000  acres  of  "Common  Lands”  to  the  Society.  How 
far  it  has  been  successful  in  securing  further  titles  is  unknown  to 
the  writer. 

Mt.  Monadnock  is  situated  in  Cheshire  Co.,  New  Hampshire,  in 
the  present  towns  of  Jaffrey  and  Dublin.  The  1,000  acres  of  "Com¬ 
mon  “Lands”  date  back  to  the  original  grant  by  James  1st,  in  1606. 
The  town  in  which  it  is  located  was  early  known  as  Monadnock,  No. 
2.  About  a  century  and  a  half  later  (in  1746),  it  was  granted  to 
12  men,  known  as  the  Masonian  Proprietors,  whose  number  was 
afterwards  increased  to  21.  The  Plymouth  Council  which  had 
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given  two  American  grants,  one  to  the  Northern  Company  and  an¬ 
other  to  the  Southern  Company,  allotted  to  Mason  that  portion  of 
which  the  coast  line  ran  from  the  Piscataqua  to  the  Merrimac  rivers, 
and  thence  northward  to  Canada,  a  territory  which  later  came  to  be 
the  state  of  New  Hampshire.  On  Nov.  2nd,  1740,  the  town  of 
Jaffrey  had  been  allotted  to  individuals  or  families  with  a  bounty 
of  142  lbs.  sterling,  to  be  given  to  the  first  five  persons  who  would 
settle  in  it  within  one  year.  Whether  this  condition  was  complied 
with  is  doubtful.  At  any  rate,  many  were  eventually  disappointed 
with  the  locality,  and  moved  elsewhere.  Perhaps  they  feared  the 
Indians  or  were  disappointed  at  the  wild  character  of  the  country. 
In  1773,  however,  the  town  was  incorporated  by  Lieut. -Gov.  John 
Wentworth,  who  prior  to  1763,  it  is  said,  had  also  made  grants  of 
38  towns  to  the  west  of  the  Connecticut  River.  Apparently,  how¬ 
ever,  he  had  no  very  clear  ideas  as  to  the  precise  location  of  the 
western  line. 

In  1775,  the  first  sale  appears  to  have  been  made.  At  the  time 
the  settlement  was  made  Mt.  Monadnock,  whose  height  is  put  at 
3,096  feet,  was  covered  with  spruce  trees  which  were  blown  down 
early  in  1800,  while  subsequent  fires  completed  the  destruction  of 
the  original  growth.  Later  it  came  to  be  covered  with  maples, 
beeches  and  birches,  except  on  the  southeastern  slopes  where,  on 
account  of  its  barreness,  the  tract  gained  the  name  of  “Baldrocks.” 

Round  about  the  base  of  the  mountain  are  now,  in  1923,  here 
and  there  summer  residences,  while  half  way  up  to  the  summit  is, 
or  was,  the  “Halfway  House,”  which  in  the  “Centennial  year”  of  the 
town  (1873)  was  said  to  have  been  visited  by  12,000  persons.  From 
the  Halfway  House  to  the  summit  is  a  pathway  a  mile  long,  while 
the  view  from  this  high  point  includes  portions  of  Vermont,  New 
Hampshire,  New  York  State  and  Massachusetts. 

The  early  settlers  were  Irish  or  English,  the  names  Dublin  and 
Gilmore  attesting  to  the  Irish  blood  that  was  attracted  there.  But 
as  late  as  1880,  the  population  of  Jaffrey  was  only  1207,  though  it  is 
only  68  miles  from  Jaffrey  to  Boston  and  had  been  connected  with 
that  city  by  rail  since  1870.  Among  the  early  settlers  were  John 
Borland,  Robert  Weir,  John  Harper  and  David  Hunter,  names  that 
have  a  familiar  Anglo-Saxon  ring  to  many  of  us. 

The  town  of  Dublin  has  now  a  large  summer  population  and  is 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots  in  New  Hampshire.  To  revert  in 
more  detail  to  its  early  history,  in  April  of  1606,  Letters  patent  were 
issued  to  Sir  Fernando  Gorgas,  by  James  I  under  the  Council  of 
Plymouth  of  England,  giving  him  control  of  two  companies.  The 
Northern  extended  from  the  lat.  of  30°  to  45°  or  from  Delaware  Bay 
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north  to  the  furthest  limits  of  Cape  Breton.  A  resident  Council  of 
13  was  appointed  to  direct  its  affairs.  They  were  selected  by  the 
King  but  their  rule  was  despotic,  the  King  holding  practically  all 
the  political  power.  The  territory  of  the  Northern  Company,  more¬ 
over,  was  overlapped  by  that  of  the  Southern  which  embraced  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Accordingly,  in  1620,  on  application  to  the  King,  a  new 
patent  was  procured  and  the  territory  of  the  Northern  Company 
was  defined  to  extend  from  lat.  20°  to  40".  Of  this  in  1621,  Nova 
Scotia  and  Cape  Breton  were  granted  to  Sir  Willaim  Alexander, 
while  in  1623,  Gorgas  received  for  himself  and  Mason  of  Newfound¬ 
land,  with  whom  he  had  associated  himself,  all  the  land  lying  be¬ 
tween  the  Merrimac  and  the  Kennebec  Rivers,  and  extending  from 
the  Atlantic  to  Canada.  In  1629,  Mason’s  title  was  issued,  while 
Gorgas  took  over  300  square  miles  on  Massachusetts  Bay. 

In  the  year  following,  the  Plymouth  Council  allotted  to  Oldham 
and  another,  a  tract  of  land  on  the  Saco  River  in  Maine.  In  1631, 
Mason  and  Gorgas  divided  the  remaining  territory,  Mason  taking 
certain  tracts  west  of  the  Piscataqua,  calling  his  share  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  (Mason  at  this  time  was  Governor  of  Hampshire  in 
England.) 

However,  there  was  dissatisfaction  in  England,  especially  against 
Gorgas  for  religious  and  other  reasons,  so  that  in  1635,  it  was 
thought  best  to  divide  the  Northern  Company  into  twelve  shares. 
Of  them  Mason  received  that  portion  extending  from  the  Piscataqua 
to  what  is  now  Salem,  Massachusetts.  In  this  year  Mason  died. 
But  his  son,  Robert  held  on  to  the  grant,  which  in  1679  was  re¬ 
affirmed.  But  when,  enforced  by  a  royal  writ,  he  attempted  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  his  titles,  he  was  resisted  by  those  in  possession,  who 
claimed  ownership  under  other  statutes  of  English  law.  Robert 
Mason  in  despair  returned  to  England  to  secure  a  new  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  province,  and  Edward  Cranfield,  who  had  come  to  be 
a  Deputy  Governor,  organized  a  Council,  at  whose  head  was  Mason. 
But  protection  of  Mason’s  interests  was  difficult.  A  few  took 
leases  from  him,  but  he  could  do  little  or  nothing  with  the  estates 
that  belonged  to  him  individually.  Under  these  circumstances  he 
relinquished  the  titles  to  his  two  sons,  who  sold  them  to  Samuel 
Allen  of  London,  who  by  this  time  had  received  a  commission  to 
govern  the  province  with  John  LIsher  as  his  Lieut.  Governor.  The 
matter  of  land  titles  dragged  along  however,  until  in  1706,  when  a 
writ  of  ejectment  was  finally  brought  against  one  of  the  largest  land 
owners,  Waldron.  He  won  in  a  suit  at  law.  An  appeal  was  then 
made,  but  the  case  never  came  to  trial.  Under  George  I,  who  as¬ 
cended  the  throne  in  1714,  Allen  representing  the  Mason  claims,  was 
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allowed  to  take  possession  of  all  “common”  unincumbered  land,  and 
Gov.  Dudley  was  definitely  instructed  by  the  Crown  to  issue  writs  of 
ejection  against  those  who  had  no  good  titles. 

Next,  on  March  5th,  1740,  George  II  gave  instruction  to  have 
the  boundaries  of  New  Hampshire  set  off.  This  was  done  under 
Lieut.-Governor  Benning  Wentworth.  Later,  in  1746,  the  following 
12  persons,  known  as  the  Masonian  proprietors,  purchased  the 
Mason  grant  for  1,500  lbs.  sterling  ($75,000).  They  were: 


1.  Theodore  Atkinson . Shares  3 

2.  Mark  Hunking  Wentworth .  “  2 

3.  Richard  Wibird .  “  1 

4.  John  Wentworth .  “  1 

5.  John  Moffatt .  “  1 

6.  Samuel  Moore .  “  1 

7.  Jonathan  Odione,  Jr .  “  1 

8.  George  Jaffrey .  “  1 

9.  Joshua  Pierce .  “  1 

10.  Nathaniel  Meserve .  “  1 

11.  Thomas  Wallingford .  “  1 

12.  Thomas  Packer .  “  1 

In  all  15  shares. 


At  this  time  the  Masonian  grant  was  defined  as  embracing  a  terri¬ 
tory  extending  from  the  Piscataqua  north  along  the  line  and  di¬ 
rection  of  that  river,  60  miles.  Along  the  ocean  front  about  18 
miles  to  the  Merrimac,  and  from  the  mouth  of  the  Merrimac  north 
60  miles. 

A  line  drawn  from  the  Piscataqua  and  Merrimac  Rivers,  at  a 
distance  of  60  miles  from  their  mouths  formed  the  northern 
boundary. 

Later  9  more  proprietors  were  added,  making  the  entire  number 
21.  The  additional  names  comprising  the  9  were: 

13.  John  Rindge 

14.  Joseph  Blanchard 

15.  David  Pierce 

16.  John  Tufts  Mason 

17.  Thomas  Thomlinson 

18.  Mathew  Livermore 

19.  William  Parker 

20.  Samuel  Solley 

21.  Clement  March. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  of  the  21  Proprietors,  the  majority  lived 
in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  or  in  its  vicinity.  Of  the  original  12,  7  were 
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more  or  less  closely  connected  with  the  Sheafe  family  by  blood  or 
marriage.  Of  the  entire  21,  10  in  all  were  similarily  connected. 

The  following  facts  as  to  the  Masonian  Proprietors  were  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  Society  for  Protection  of  New  Hampshire  Forests,  in 
1913. 

John  Tufton  Mason  was  the  man  who  owned  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  titles.  He  conveyed  his  whole  interest  to  12  men  in  15 
shares,  Jan.  30,  1746.  They  were: 

Theodore  Atkinson,  4  shares,  b.  1697,  d.  1779. 

Each  of  the  following  received  one  share : 

Mark  Hunking  Wentworth,  b.  1709,  d.  1785. 

Richard  Wibrid,  Jr.,  b.  1702,  d.  1765. 

John  Wentworth  (son  of  Gov.  Benning  Wentworth),  b.  1720, 
d.  1759. 

George  Jaffrey,  Jr.,  b.  1717,  d.  1802. 

Col.  Samuel  Moore,  d.  1749. 

Col.  Nathaniel  Meserve,  d.  1758. 

Thomas  Packer,  Jr.,  d.  1771. 

Jotham  Odione,  Jr.,  b.  1703,  d.  1751. 

Joshua  Pierce,  Jr.,  b.  1700,  d.  1754. 

John  Moffatt,  b.  1692,  d.  1786. 

There  is  a  disagreement  however,  as  to  these  names  and  dates, 
which  vary  from  those  in  the  Wentworth  Genealogy,  and  only  11 
names  are  here  given. 

In  the  minutes  of  one  of  the  sessions  of  these  Proprietors  the 
following  item  is  said  to  appear : 

“Voted  that  Col.  Blanchard  be  instructed  to  lay  out  with  fifteen 
equal  shares  all  that  land  on  Contoocook  River  and  easterly  on 
Wearetown,  New  Boston  and  Salem,  Canada,  Peterborough  and 
Monadnock  to  be  divided  into  fifteen  equal  shares,  only  the  moun¬ 
tain  to  be  left  as  a  Common.” 

Thirteen  lots  of  100  acres  each,  five  of  them  on  Monadnock 
Mountain  in  Jaffrey  and  eight  of  them  on  the  mountain  in  Dublin 
were  never  allotted  as  farms. 

In  so  far  as  the  Sheafe  interests  are  concerned,  the  title  to  the 
Mt.  Monadnock  “Common  Lands”  came  ultimately  through  the 
Fisher  family.  Those  in  Dublin  are  described  as  being  lots  Nos.  14, 
15,  16,  17,  and  18  in  range  one;  lots  Nos.  14,  15,  16,  and  18  in 
range  two;  while  the  “lands”  in  Jaffrey  are  described  as  being  lots 
Nos.  5,  6,  7  and  8  in  range  one  and  lots  No.  7  in  range  two.  They 
were  derived  originally  from  Mark  Hunking  Wentworth,  a,  Mason¬ 
ian  Proprietor  and  a  son  of  Lieut.  Gov.  John  Wentworth.  The 
title  from  Mark  Hunking  Wentworth  is  traced  in  Chapter  IX. 
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CHAPTER  IX 


THE  WENTWORTH  FAMILY  AND  DESCENDANTS 

Elder  William  Wentworth  was  the  Emigrant.  He  came 
from  a  younger  Wentworth  branch,  which  had,  however,  in  its 
lineage  such  titles  as  those  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  and  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Rockingham.  The  family  is  traced  back  to  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Third  of  England.  Lieut.-Gov.  John  Wentworth 
(1671-1730),  was  the  first  of  the  family  to  bear  a  gubernatorial 
title,  but  he  was  under  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  for  New 
Hampshire  was  not  cut  off  from  Massachusetts  until  1741,  when 
his  successor,  Benning,  was  appointed. 

John,  b.  in  Portsmouth,  16  January,  1771,  was  the  son  of 
Samuel  Wentworth  (1641-1691).  He  was  appointed  to  his  office 
by  the  Crown  in  1717.  He  was  made  a  Councillor  in  1712  and 
a  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  1713.  He  began  mercantile 
life  as  a  sea-captain,  while  “engaging  manners,”  “public  spirit” 
and  a  “mild  administration”  characterized,  it  is  said,  his  tenure 
of  office.  He  died  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Dec.  12,  1730.  The 
first  Governor  of  New  Hampshire  was  Benning  Wentworth. 
He  was  Lieut.-Governor  John  Wentworth’s  eldest  son,  and  was 
born  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  24  July,  1696.  After  graduating 
from  Harvard,  he  entered  upon  a  marine  mercantile  life.  He 
was  in  office  twenty-five  years,  a  longer  term  than  any  other 
provincial  Governor.  He  received  no  salary  but  “grants  of 
lands.”  He  also  developed  a  system  of  “garrisons  and  scouts” 
as  a  protection  against  the  Indians.  Interested  in  education  he 
gave  500  acres  to  Dartmouth  College,  for  its  uses  as  a  college. 
The  city  of  Bennington  also  took  its  name  from  him.  During 
his  term  of  office  there  was  much  friction  between  him  and  the 
Governors  of  Canada  and  New  York.  It  as  said  in  criticism 
of  him  that  he  led  the  life  and  had  the  bearing  of  an  aristocrat 
while  in  a  democratic  environment. 

Governor,  afterwards  Sir  John  Wentworth  (1737-1820)  was 
a  son  of  Mark  Hunking  Wentworth.  He  was  appointed  to 
office  by  the  Crown  in  1766.  Like  his  predecessor  he  was  a 
graduate  of  Harvard,  and  active  in  mercantile  affairs.  But  he 
was  the  last  provincial  governor.  Unable  to  stem  the  rising 
tide  of  revolutionary  spirit  he  left  the  country.  The  last  mes¬ 
sage  to  his  Legislature  was  dated  July  15,  1775,  and  his  last 
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Bexxixg  \ Ye x t worth. 

Gov.  of  New  Hampshire,  1741-1766. 
Born  July  24,  1696. 

Died  Oct.  14.  1770. 


From  o  Portrait  by  Copley. 


act  was  dated  from  Gosport  on  the  Isle  of  Shoals,  Sept.  21, 
1775.  In  1792  he  was  appointed  by  the  Crown,  Lieut. -Governor 
of  Nova  Scotia.  He  died  at  Halifax  April  8,  1820.  The  title 
of  Baronet  was  given  him  in  1795.  The  engraving  in  this  book 
was  taken  from  a  picture  of  him  by  Robert  Field,  now  in  the 
Government  House  at  Halifax.  A  tablet  to  his  memory  is  also 
to  be  seen  in  the  nave  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  in  Halifax.  He 
was  a  grand-son  of  Lieut.-Governor  John  Wentworth,  who  died 
in  1730.  Both  the  Wentworths  of  this  name  were  noted  for  en¬ 
gaging  manners  and  agreeable  personalities,  but  all  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernors  of  that  name  appear  to  have  had  administrative  talents 
of  a  high  order. 

The  following  is  a  genealogical  table  of  Mark  Hunking 
Wentworth  and  his  descendants  (The  Wentworth  Genealogies, 
1878).  How  far  they  are  correct  is  unknown  to  the  writer,  as 
all  efforts  to  reach  the  English  and  Irish  heirs  have  been  un¬ 
availing. 

1.  Mark  Hunking  Wentworth,  son  of  John  Wentworth,  Lieut. - 
Gov.  of  Massachusetts,  was  born  March  1,  1709.  He  was 
Councillor,  1759  to  1776,  and  was  made  Masonian  Pro¬ 
prietor  Jan.  30,  1746.  He  married  Elizabeth,  b.  1716, 
daughter  of  John  Rindge  and  Anne  Odiorne.  Elizabeth 
died  Nov.  20,  1794,  aged  78.  He  died  27th  or  28th  Decem¬ 
ber,  1785.  He  is  said  to  have  received  from  the  Crown, 
grants  of  no  less  than  37  towns  in  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire.  His  children  were,  among  others : 

A.  (Sir)  John,  baptized  Aug.  14,  1736-7.  Lieut.-Gov.  of 
N.  H.,  1767.  He  died  April  8,  1820,  at  Halifax.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Frances  Atkinson,  Nov.  11th,  1769.  She  was  born 
Sept.  30,  1745. 

(1.)  Sir.  Charles-Mary,  born  Jan.  20,  1775,  died  single,  in 
Devon,  1844.  Counsellor  in  Nova  Scotia,  1801. 

B,  Thomas,  b.  April  27,  1739-40,  died  1768.  H<e  married 
Anne,  daughter  of  John  Tasker  of  Marblehead.  She  died 
at  Exeter,  England,  1802.  Their  children  were : 

(1.)  Mark,  died  childless. 

(2.)  John  Calvert,  b.  1768,  married  Martha  Wentworth, 
dan.  of  the  widow  of  Benning  Wentworth.  He  died 
1816  in  Lon.  childless.  His  widow  lived  with  an 
adopted  daughter,  Mary  Anna  Wentworth,  who  mar¬ 
ried  a  Capt.  Edwards  of  the  British  army. 

(3.)  Elizabeth,  married  March  10,  1792,  Edward  Minchin 
of  Dublin,  officer  in  the  Royal  Navy,  afterwards  mer- 
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chant  in  Boston.  He  died  in  Dublin,  1856.  She  died 
in  Boston,  Nov.,  1799.  Their  children  were: 

1st.  Elizabeth  Ann  Minchin,  b.  Dec.  28,  1792,  England. 
Married  Nov.,  1816,  William  Sullivan.  Died  child¬ 
less. 

2nd.  Caroline  Minchin,  b.  April  6,  1795.  Married  Nov. 
1st,  1826,  John  Caillard  Erck  of  Dublin,  b.  1795; 
d.  1851.  She  died  May  4,  1843.  Their  children 
were : 

(I)  Wentworth  Erck,  of  Sheerington  Bray,  Wicklow, 
Ireland;  b.  Dublin,  July  27,  1827;  m.  March  26, 
1868,  Charlotte  Anne,  only  daughter  of  John 
Kingston  of  Gloucester  Gardens,  London. 

(II)  John  Caillard  Erck,  D.  D.,  B.  Dublin,  Ireland, 
Dec.  21,  1828:  m.  Hannah,  daughter  of  Joseph 
Gabbat,  Dublin.  They  had  one  son  and  two 
daughters. 

(III)  Edward  Minchin  Erck,  b.  1832;  d.  single. 

(IV)  Jane  Caroline  Erck,  b.  1832;  died  single. 

3rd.  Frances  Charlotte  Minchin,  b.  Feb.  8,  1797,  in  Bos¬ 
ton.  Married  April,  1843,  in  England,  Edward  East- 
wood,  of  Liverpool.  Died  childless. 

4th.  Anna  Minchin,  baptized  July  27,  1766.  Married  Dec. 
18,  1786,  William  Sheafe.  Their  children  were: 

(i)  Eliazbeth  Wentworth  Sheafe,  married  Jacob 
Sheafe  Pickering.  (Five  children  all  childless.) 

(ii)  William  Thomas  Sheafe,  d.  1911. 

(iii)  Ann  Bellew  Sheafe,  d.  1843. 

(iv)  Frances  Sheafe,  d.  1875. 

(v)  Emily  Sheafe,  d.  1871 ;  m.  Col.  Joshua  Pierce;  had 
12  children. 

I'vi)  Charlotte. 

(vii)  Augustus  Millard  Sheafe,  d.  1875;  m.  Lucy  Sheafe. 

(viii)  Marie  Lang  Sheafe,  d.  1889;  married  John  Hale 
Sheafe. 

(ix)  Susan  Sheafe,  d.  1842;  married  Edmund  Quincy 
Sheafe. 

(x)  Hannah,  d.  1881 ;  married  Capt.  Folsom. 

5th.  Arabella  Sheafe,  b.  Sept.  6,  1767 ;  married  Hon. 
Francis  Gore;  d.  childless. 

C.  Anna,  daughter  of  Mark  Hunking  and  Elizabeth  Went¬ 
worth,  baptized  Aug.  10,  1746.  Married  June  10,  1763, 
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Sir  John  Wentworth. 

Baptized  Aug.  14,  1736-7. 

Married  Xov.  11.  1769  Frances  Atkinson. 
Died  April  8,  1820. 

Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  1766-1778. 
Lieut.  Gov.  Nova  Scotia,  1792-1820. 
Made  Baronet,  1795. 

From  a  Portrait  by  Robert  Field. 


John  Fisher;  b.  May  4,  1764;  d.  June  1,  1805.  She  died 
at  Bath,  England,  Oct.  21,  1813. 

Their  children  were : 

(1)  John  Fisher,  b.  May  4,  1764,  at  Portsmouth;  d.  single, 
1838. 

(2)  Elizabeth  Brickenden  Fisher,  b.  Dec.  4,  1765;  d.  single, 
1853. 

(3)  Edward  Fisher,  b.  Aug.  7,  1767 ;  died  single. 

(4)  Mark  Wentworth  Fisher,  b.  July  16,  1768;  died  young. 

(5)  Anne  Mayne  Fisher,  b.  Nov.  26,  1770;  died  young. 

(6)  Sarah  Fisher,  b.  April  15,  1774;  m.  July  13,  1800,  the 
Hon.  James  Sheafe.  He  was  born  Nov.  17,  1755,  and 
died  Dec.  5,  1829.  She  died  Feb.  7,  1863,  aged  88. 
James  Sheafe’s  first  wife  was  Sarah,  grand-daughter 
of  Nathaniel  Meserve.  By  her  there  were  no  child¬ 
ren.  He  had  by  Sarah  Fisher  : 

1st.  Ann  Fisher  Sheafe,  married  Thomas  E.  Satterthwaite 
(see  below). 

2nd.  Louisa  Sheafe,  married  Alfred  W.  Haven;  d.  1828. 
(i)  Louisa  Sheafe  Haven,  married  1859,  Mark 
Freeman,  son  of  ,  and  Amelia 

(Fisher)  Freeman. 

3rd.  Elizabeth  Wentworth  Sheafe,  died  1814. 

4th.  John  Fisher  Sheafe,  b.  1805;  d.  Dec.  8,  1882;  mar¬ 
ried  Mary,  d.  1887,  daughter  of  Robert  Lenox  of 
New  York  and  lived  at  New  Hamburg,  Dutchess 
County,  N.  Y. 

5th.  George  Sheafe,  died  1825. 

6th.  James  Edward  Sheafe,  died  1830. 

(7)  Frances  Anne  Fisher,  b.  1775 ;  d.  single,  1853. 

(8)  Julia  Anna  Harriet  Fisher,  unmarried. 

(9)  Louisa  Fisher,  d.  single,  1854. 

(10)  Percy  Sackville  Fisher,  died  young. 

(11)  Amelia  Fisher  married  Freeman  of  Castle 

Cor,  Ireland. 

1st,  Mark  Freeman,  m.  1859,  Louisa  Sheafe, 
daughter  of  Alfred  W.  Haven  of  Ports¬ 
mouth,  N.  H. 

(12)  Margaret  Fisher,  m.  William  Fauquier,  Heath  Hall, 
Yorkshire,  Childless. 

(13)  Caroline  Grace  Fisher,  b.  in  Parish  of  St.  James, 
Westminster,  England. 
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(14)  William  Fisher,  married  Miss  Collard  of  Bristol,  Eng¬ 
land. 

(15)  Jane  Audrey  Fisher,  b.  in  England. 


The  descendants  of 
Ann  Fisher  Sheafe  and 

b.  27  July,  1801 

d.  8  Mar.,  1890  md.  1  Nov.  1837 

were : 

(1)  Elizabeth  Wentworth  Satterthwaite 

b.  7  Jan.,  1839 

d.  5  Mar.,  1917  md.  11  Nov.,  1863 

Their  children  were: 

a.  Wentworth  Conduit 
b.  6  Jan.,  1865 

d.  5  Dec.,  1922 

b.  Elizabeth  Ashbridge  Conduit 
b.  10  Nov.,  1867 

c.  John  Paul  Conduit 
b.  24  July,  1869 


Thomas  W.  Satterthwaite 
b.  Oct,  1797 
d.  12  Nov.,  1878 


John  S.  Conduit 
b.  28  Oct.,  1838 
d.  18  Sept.,  1869 


(2) 


James  Sheafe  Satterthwaite 
b.  1  Mar.,  1840 

d.  16  Sept.,  1884  md.  6  Sept.,  1864 


Jeanie  Lawrence  Buckley 
b.  5  Jan.,  1846 
d.  30  Jan.,  1892 


A. 


Their  children  were: 

Katherine  Bache  Satterthwaite  Adrian  H.  Larkin 

b.  6  Nov.,  1865  md.  2  Sept.,  1891  b.  6  June,  1865 

Their  children  are : 

a.  James  Sheafe  Larkin  Vera  Agnes  Huntington  Cravath 

b.  29  May,  1893  b.  28  Aug.,  1895 

md.  22  August,  1917 
Son: 

Adrian  Cravath  Larkin 
b.  24  Sept.,  1919 

b.  Sarah  Elizabeth  Larkin 

b.  9  Dec.,  1896  Albert  Palmer  Loening 

md.  28  Nov.,  1922 

c.  Lawrence  Larkin 
b.  21  May,  1903 


B. 


Julia  Lawrence  Satterthwaite  Ernest  Rollin  Tilton 

b.  1  July,  1868  md.  25  June,  1890  b.  3  Sept.,  1866 
Son:  Colonel,  U.  S.  A. 

Ernest  Rollin  Tilton,  Jr. 

b.  28  Sept.,  1893 ;  md.  Silvia  W.  Allen,  b.  29  Aug.,  1893 


C.  Annie  Fisher  Satterthwaite  P.  William  Strom 

b.  5  June,  1870  md.  9  Dec.,  1891  b.  23  January,  1861 

Their  children  were : 

a.  Jeanie  Satterthwaite  Strom 
b.  17  Jan.  1895 

d.  14  July,  1896 

b.  William  Tormo  Strom 
b.  25  June,  1898 

D.  James  Sheafe  Satterthwaite  Lillie  Lawrence  Mardes 

b.  8  Jan.,  1873  md.  6  April,  1896  b.  18  April,  1872 

Children : 

a.  Lillie  Lawrence  Satterthwaite 
b.  4  April,  1898 

d.  13  Dec.,  1898 
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John  Fisher  Sheafe 
Born  1805. 

Md.  Mary  Lenox,  dan.  of  Robert  Lenox  of  New  York. 
Died  Dec.  8,  1882. 


b.  Hope  Satterthwaite 

b.  12  August,  1899 

c.  James  Sheafe  Satterthwaite 
b.  26  August,  1903 

E.  Thomas  Wilkinson'  Satterthwaite  Lucille  Carnes  Weeks 

b.  25  Dec.,  1876  md.  6  Mar.,  1902  b.  27  July,  1881 

Children : 

a.  Died  at  birth,  30  May,  1903 

b.  Thomas  Wilkinson  Satterthwaite 
b.  29  Jan,  1905 

c.  Lucille  Weeks  Satterthwaite 
b.  22  June,  1907 

d.  Rhoda  Mitchell  Satterthwaite 
b.  25  Jan,  1909 

e.  Julia  Lawrence  Satterthwaite 
b.  19  Sept,  1912 

£.  James  Buckley  Satterthwaite 
b.  8  May,  1914 


(3) 


Sarah  Fisher  Satterthwaite 
b.  24  August,  1841 

d.  7  Dec,  1915  md.  10  Oct,  1879 

Children : 

a.  Archibald  Robinson  Nairn 
b.  21  July,  1880 
d.  1  Feb,  1887 

b.  Louisa  Fisher  Nairn 
b.  29  August,  1881 

md.  17  Oct,  1907 
Children : 

1.  Robert  Marsden  Smith 
b.  11  July,  1908 

2.  Elizabeth  Marsden  Smith 
b.  23  Dec,  1910 

3.  Bertha  Whitridge  Smith 
b.  3  March,  1913 


Rev.  William  Robinson  Nairn 
b.  22  April,  1845 
d.  19  Oct,  1889 


Robert  Marsden  Smith 


C.  Elizabeth  Wentworth  Nairn 
b.  18  Nov,  1882 


D.  Walter  Geoffrey  Nairn 
b.  29  Feb,  1884 

d.  26  August,  1910 


E.  Tacie  Nairn  Edgar  Sergeant 

b.  20  May,  1888  md.  4  March,  1914  b.  25  Nov,  1878 

Children : 

a.  Sarah  Fisher  Sergeant 
b.  22  April,  1915 

b.  Tacie  Nairn  Sergeant 
b.  11  August,  1916 

c.  Edgar  Sergeant,  Jr. 
b.  15  Jan,  1920 


(4)  Thomas  Edward  Satterthwaite  Isabella  Banks 

b.  26  March,  1843  md.  13  Nov,  1884 

(5)  John  Fisher  Satterthwaite 
b.  4  July,  1844 
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CHAPTER  X 


THE  FISHER  FAMILY 

Anna  Wentworth,  daughter  of  Mark  Hunking  Wentworth 
and  Elizabeth  Rindge  Wentworth  (b.  about  1745),  married 
June  10,  1763,  John  Fisher,  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  (Mr.  Fisher 
was  born  in  1736.)  John  Fisher  had  possibly  been  a  director  in 
the  Bank  of  England.  At  any  rate  there  was  a  John  Fisher 
a  director  in  1763.  He  bought  at  a  date  set  by  Brewster  as 
1744,  but  perhaps,  1764,  about  two-thirds  of  the  old  Adams  es¬ 
tate  on  the  Parade  or  Market  Square,  Portsmouth,  and  lived 
there  in  a  large  white  house,  gambrel-roofed,  in  a  garden,  fronted 
by  large  elms.  The  house  was  standing  in  1813 ;  later  it  was  re¬ 
placed  by  the  Rockingham  Bank.  For  a  while  he  was  Naval 
Officer  at  Portsmouth ;  afterwards  Collector  of  Customs  at  Bos¬ 
ton  in  1773  and  in  Salem,  when  the  war  broke  out  in  1775.  In 
February,  1772,  he  had  been  granted  the  Township  of  Fishers- 
field  in  Hillsborough  Co.,  by  the  Masonian  Proprietors.  The 
township  was  first  called  Dantzick,  later  Newbury.  On  Jan. 
3,  1769,  he  with  59  others,  was  granted  the  town  of  Spring- 
field.  It  was  called  later,  Protectworth.  The  last  Gov.  Went¬ 
worth,  his  brother-in-law,  in  making  the  grant  appears  to  have 
retained  for  himself  12,000  acres  of  the  Town.  On  Jan  23,  1794, 
the  town  was  incorporated  and  called  Springfield.  William 
Fisher,  brother  of  John,  had  landed  interests  in  Londonderry 
and  was  living  in  Portsmouth  after  the  war  in  1795.  In  1775 
John  Fisher  left  for  England,  going  as  far  as  New  York  City 
with  his  brother-in-law,  Gov.  John  Wentworth.  He  never  re¬ 
turned.  Under  George  Germaine,  Lord  Sackville,  as  Secretary 
of  State,  he  became  Under-Secretary  of  State,  Pitt  being  Prime 
Minister.  He  also  retained  the  same  position  under  Sackville’s 
successor,  the  Honorable  Welbore  Ellis.  Later  he  was  made 
Secretary  of  Excise  in  London;  he  held  this  office  until  his 
death. 

In  1795  he  lived  in  Henrietta  Street,  Marylebone,  London. 
He  died  at  Clifton  in  England,  June  1,  1805,  aged  69,  leaving 
a  son,  William  Fisher,  who  was  living  in  Taunton,  England, 
in  1871,  and  two  unmarried  daughters,  one  of  whom,  Louisa, 
died  in  London  some  years  earlier  (about  1862).  Mrs.  Fisher 
died  at  Bath  in  England  Oct.  21,  1813.  Mr.  John  Fisher’s 


John  Fisher  at  27  Years  of  Age. 

Bern  May  4.  1736. 

Mid.  June  10,  1763  Anna  Wentworth. 
Died  June  1,  1805. 

From  a  Miniature.  Artist  unknown. 


estate  in  New  Hampshire  was  designated  for  confiscation  in 
1778,  but  according  to  the  Wentworth  Genealogies,  it  was  not 
confiscated.  According  to  Brewster  (Rambles  about  Ports¬ 
mouth,  1869)  he  sold  to  the  town  of  Portsmouth  in  1794,  for 
450  lbs.  Stirling,  the  land  on  which  the  Brick  Market  Place 
stood  in  1869,  for  a  ‘‘Public  Market  Place,”  “forever.”  It  was 
on  his  property  behind  his  residence.  In  fact,  as  to  the  matter 
of  confiscation,  his  son-in-law,  Hon.  James  Sheafe,  writing  to 
him  in  England  asked  what  disposal  should  be  made  of  his 
books  and  pictures.  He  replied  he  desired  they  should  be  given 
to  the  newly  founded  Athenaeum  Club  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
This  was  done,  and  they  are  to  be  seen  there  today.  He  had 
secured  the  pictures  from  the  Nathaniel  Sparhawk  estate. 
The  portraits  of  Sir  Peter  Warren,  Admiral  Sprig,  etc.,  on  the 
walls  of  the  Athenaeum  Reading  Room  were  Mr.  John  Fisher’s 
gift. 

Holder  Alleyne  of  London  married  a  Louisa  Fisher,  daughter 
of  William  Fisher.  She  died  shortly  after  the  birth  of  an  only 
son.  The  Misses  Fisher  lived  in  Dorset  Square,  London.  Miss 
Louisa  Fisher  left  her  property  to  Alleyne. 

An  incident  given  by  Brewster  in  his  “Rambles”  would  in¬ 
dicate  that  Fisher  had  some  of  the  forceful  characteristics  of 
the  times.  It  appears  that  a  John  Wentworth*  of  Little  Har¬ 
bor,  was  found  to  be  the  author  of  a  newspaper  article,  charg¬ 
ing  the  Administrator  of  Hunking  Wentworths’  estate  with  un¬ 
ethical  conduct.  Thereupon  John  Fisher  and  Jeremiah  Mason, 
afterwards  the  famous  lawyer,  who  had  shortly  before  come  to 
Portsmouth,  undertook  to  punish  John  Wentworth  “publicklev.” 
This  they  did  with  “cowhides.”  After  a  few  applications,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  “hides,”  the  unfortunate  victim  was  glad  to  take 
refuge  in  flight. 

The  Irish  and  English  Fisher  heirs  have  now  an  interest  in 
the  Mt.  Monadnock  “common  lands”  originally  owned  by  Mark 
Hunking  Wentworth,  and  afterwards  by  the  Fishers  (see  Chap¬ 
ter  VIII),  but  their  whereabouts  are  unknown  to  the  writer. 

The  following  Royal  grants  to  John  Fisher  are  on  record : 

1.  On  August  7,  1763,  George  III  granted  to  John  Fisher 
with  63  others,  Georgia,  a  town  in  Vermont  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Champlain,  Gov.  Benning  Wentworth  retaining  as  usual 
in  these  particular  grants,  500  acres,  or  25  shares,  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  1  share;  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  1  share ;  the  settled  Minister  and  the  school  each  one 

•The  identity  of  this  particular  John  is  uncertain. 
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share.  These  grants  contained  each  about  6x6  miles,  or 
23,040  acres,  while  1040  acres  were  reserved  for  highways  or 
uninhabited  land.  Thus  every  settler  received  250  farm  acres 
and  a  town  lot  of  about  70  acres.  Georgia,  Chittendon  Co.,  Ver¬ 
mont  adjoined  Milton. 

2.  A  similar  grant  of  Highgate,  Franklin  Co.,  Vermont, 
was  made  on  the  same  day  to  John  Fisher  and  63  others  by 
George  III.  It  adjoined  Swanton  on  the  north  end  of  Lake 
Champlain.  The  conditions  were  the  same  as  with  Georgia. 

3.  On  the  same  day  under  similar  circumstances  John 
Fisher  and  63  others  received  a  grant  of  Swanton,  Franklin  Co., 
Vermont,  also  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  adjoining  the  town  of 
St.  Albans. 

4.  On  the  same  day  under  the  same  conditions  John  Fisher 
with  63  others  received  a  Royal  grant  of  St.  Albans,  Franklin 
Co.,  Vt.,  also  on  Lake  Champlain. 

5.  On  the  same  day,  under  similar  conditions  John  Fisher 
with  63  others  received  from  George  III  a  grant  of  St.  George, 
Chittenden  Co.,  Vt.,  a  town  adjoining  Shelburne  on  the  south. 

6.  On  August  18,  1763,  John  Fisher  with  63  others  received 
as  a  Royal  grant  the  town  of  Shelburne,  Bennington  Co.,  V t.,  also 
on  Lake  Champlain.  Mark  Hunking  Wentworth  was  also  as¬ 
sociated  with  him  in  a  number  of  grants — in  Franklin  or  Chit¬ 
tenden  Counties,  Vt. 

7.  On  June  9,  1764,  John  Fisher  with  63  others  received  as 
a  grant  the  town  of  Stamford,  Bennington  Co.,  Vt.,  adjoining 
the  town  of  Pownal  on  the  south.  Stamford  is  in  Vermont  and 
is  just  north  of  the  Massachusetts  border. 

All  of  the  above  tracts  were  in  the  state  of  Vermont. 

8.  On  January  3,  1769,  John  Fisher,  Dan  Warner  and  58 
others,  received  as  a  grant  the  town  of  Springfield  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  The  first  settlement  was  made  in  1772.  The  town  was 
incorporated  Jan.  24,  1794.  (Batchellers’s  State  Papers,  Vol. 
III.)  Springfield  touches  Lake  Sunapee  on  the  south. 

9.  In  February  of  1772  Fishersfield  of  which  the  town  of 
Newbury  is  a  part,  w'as  granted  to  John  Fisher  personally  by 
the  Masonian  Proprietors.  It  was  then  called  Dantzick.  On 
July  4,  1837,  after  some  portions  had  been  taken  off,  it  was 
called  Newbury.  The  town  was  incorporated  Nov.  22,  1778, 
as  Fishersfield.  It  then  became  a  part  of  Hillsboro  County. 
At  first  it  was  included  in  Cheshire  Co.  In  1791  a  portion  of 
Fishersfield  was  attached  to  Goshen.  Still  later  two  tracts  were 
annexed  to  Bradford.  (Dec.  6,  1796  and  June  22,  1859.) 
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High  Cliff. 

J  lie  Residence  of  J.  Fisher  Siieafe. 

1836-1882. 

New  Hamburg,  New  York. 


Fishersfield,  according  to  Holland’s  map  of  New  Hampshire, 
1784,  covered  the  lower  half  of  Lake  Sunapee  and  included  the 
Sunapee  mountain.  It  is  also  found  in  Ford’s  Map  of  New 
Hampshire,  1812. 

Fishersfield,  now  for  the  most  part  Newbury,  lies  in  Merri- 
mac  County  (See  Hurd’s  History  of  Merrimac  and  Belknap  Co., 
N.  H.).  At  present  it  contains  19,332  acres  out  of  the  original 
23,040.  Mt.  Sunapee  has  a  height  of  2,700  feet  above  the  sea 
level.  The  name  Sunapee  means  Goose.  It  was  a  famous  place 
of  resting  for  Canada  geese  during  their  migrations.  For  a 
while  it  was  called  Heidelberg,  instead  of  Dantzick.  But  even 
after  the  name  of  Dantzick  was  no  longer  that  of  the  town,  it 
was  applied  to  the  territory  about  the  southern  end  of  Lake 
Sunapee.  The  soil  is  rocky.  The  population  in  1775  was  130. 
It  is  34  miles  from  Concord. 

From  the  above  it  would  appear  as  if  Mr.  Fisher’s  holdings, 
at  one  time,  were  very  large  both  in  Vermont  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  But  Mr.  Mark  H.  Wentworth,  his  father-in-law,  had  even 
larger  interests  in  New  Hampshire  towns.  He  had  one  or  more 
shares  in  at  least  37  towns,  it  is  said.  The  “common  lands’’  on 
Mt.  Monadnock,  here  referred  to,  are  in  the  towns  of  Dublin 
and  Jaffrey,  in  the  County  of  Cheshire  and  situated  on  the  upper 
slopes  of  Mt.  Monadnock. 
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CHAPTER  XI 


THE  RACHE  FAMILY 

Theophylact  Bache,  the  emigrant,  arrived  in  New  York 
City,  at  the  age  of  17,  from  Settle  in  the  West  Riding  of  York¬ 
shire,  England,  on  the  7th  of  September,  1751.  He  was  brought 
out  by  his  aunt,  Elizabeth  Garland  Richard.  Her  husband  had 
previously  sent  for  a  nephew,  who  for  some  reason  or  other 
preferred  Bermuda,  where  he  settled.  Mr.  Richard  had  a  branch 
house  there.  Before  reaching  middle  life,  Paul  Richard  had  de¬ 
veloped  a  large  and  lucrative  shipping  business,  but  even  at  54 
he  may  have  been  apprehensive  of  the  end,  which  came  five 
years  later,  on  the  22nd  of  October,  1756.  He  had  no  children. 
Fortunately,  during  the  five  years  in  which  Theophylact  was 
associated  with  his  uncle,  a  feeling  of  mutual  esteem  had  been 
engendered  between  them.  At  any  rate,  at  Mr.  Richard’s  death 
Theophylact  was  left  300  lbs.  sterling,  his  good  will  and  the 
liquidation  of  his  business.  Theophylact  was  then  only  22  years 
of  age.  His  opportunities  were  large  for  those  times,  but  he 
seems  to  have  taken  proper  advantage  of  them.  Three  years 
later,  at  25,  on  the  16th  of  October,  1760,  he  married  Ann 
Dorothy  Barclay,  a  daughter  of  Andrew  Barclay,  son  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Barclay  of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Albany,  and  prob¬ 
ably  the  grandson  of  Sir  Robert  Barclay  of  Pierston,  Ayrshire, 
Kent,  created  a  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia  on  the  22nd  of  October, 
1668.  (The  claim  that  Andrew  was  the  grandson  of  John  Bar¬ 
clay  of  East  New  Jersey,  and  therefore  of  Royal  descent,  is 
held  to  be  lacking  in  the  requisite  proofs.)  (Barclay  Genealo¬ 
gies,  1904.) 

Theophylact  had  15  children,  some  of  whom  married  into 
the  Bleecker,  McEvers,  Lispenard,  Phillips,  Cooper,  Satter- 
thwaite,  and  Van  Cortlandt  families  of  New  York  State.  An¬ 
drew  Barclay  had  married  Helena  Roosevelt  on  June  14,  1737. 
They  had  11  children. 

The  name  Bache  was  spelt  originally  Beche,  or  de  la 
Beche.  The  family  had  come  over  from  Normandy  to  Eng¬ 
land.*  In  1330,  Beche  Castle,  near  Reading,  was  built  by  some 
member  of  the  family.  About  the  same  time  Aldworth  Church 
in  the  neighborhood  was  enlarged  by  them  and  beautified. 

•See  Note  A. 
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Theophylact  Bache 
Born  Jan.  17.  1734-5. 

Md.  Oct.  16.  1760  Ann  Dorothy  Barclay. 
Died  Oct.  30.  1807. 

From  a  portrait.  Artist  unknown. 


Enormous  recumbent  statues,  some  of  them  with  stone  canopies, 
the  “Aldworth  Giants,”  were  installed  in  this  church.  Natur¬ 
ally,  it  has  been  a  great  attraction  for  the  tourist  and  archae¬ 
ologist.  Later  the  French  Beche  or  de  la  Beche  came  to  be 
spelt  Bache  but  pronounced  Beach,  its  equivalent  in  English, 
and  this  pronunciation  was  the  prevailing  one  while  the  family 
resided  in  New  York  City.  No  male  member  of  the  family 
lives  here  now. 

Theophylact  early  in  life  was  one  of  our  most  active  and 
enterprising  merchants.  In  1773  he  was  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  was  also  at  one  time  President  of 
the  Governors  of  the  New  York  Hospital,  and  in  1796  Presi¬ 
dent  of  St.  George’s  Society.  For  many  years  he  was  a  ves¬ 
tryman  of  Trinity  Church.  The  Revolutionary  War,  however, 
the  French  Revolution  and  the  depredations  of  the  first  Na¬ 
poleon  on  our  shipping,  brought  commercial  disaster  to  many, 
and  he  was  among  those  who  suffered,  notwithstanding  his 
business  capacity  and  strong  financial  connections.  He  died 
in  New  York  City  on  the  30th  of  Oct.  1807,  at  the  age  of  73, 
and  was  buried  with  his  wife  in  the  vault  of  his  father-in-law, 
Andrew  Barclay.  The  vault  was  capacious.  Mr.  Barclay  pro¬ 
vided  generously  for  his  relatives,  and  there  were  many  of 
them.  He  had  an  unusual  foresight,  for  the  times,  but  it  proved 
to  be  insufficient. 

Richard  Bache,  Theophylact’s  brother,  b.  Sept.  12,  1737, 
also  at  Settle,  in  Yorkshire,  arrived  in  New  York  City  in  1765, 
at  the  age  of  28,  nine  years  after  his  uncle,  Paul  Richard’s  death, 
and  nine  years  before  Mrs.  Richard’s  death.  Mr.  Richard’s  es¬ 
tate  had  probably  been  liquidated  by  this  time.  He  soon  en¬ 
tered  into  partnership  with  his  brother  under  the  firm  name  of 
Theophylact  &  Richard  Bache,  but  as  early  as  1770  he  was  liv¬ 
ing  in  Philadelphia,  attending  to  the  insurance  business  of  the 
firm.  (He  had  married  Sarah  Franklin,  three  years  earlier  and 
already  had  a  son  a  year  old.)  They  issued  private  insurance 
policies,  which  were  customary  before  this  business  was  taken 
over  by  Insurance  Companies,  not  then  in  existence.  When, 
however,  the  Revolutionary  War  broke  out,  be  became  an  ar¬ 
dent  Whig,  and  was  naturally  brought  into  close  association 
with  Benjamin  Franklin,  whose  only  daughter,  Sarah,  he  had 
married  (on  Oct.  29,  1767).  This  was  only  two  years  after  his 
arrival  in  America.  Thereafter  his  interests  lay  with  the  pa¬ 
triotic  cause.  His  brother,  Theophylact,  remaining  a  loyalist, 
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the  partnership  soon  ended,  but  their  personal  friendship  con¬ 
tinued  unbroken. 

Richard  was  on  the  Board  of  War  during  the  hostilities  that 
followed,  and  when  Franklin  resigned  his  Post-Master-General¬ 
ship,  in  1776,  Richard  succeeded  him  and  held  the  office  until 
January  of  1882.  We  know  little  of  William  and  Mary  Blyck- 
enden  Bache,  the  parents  of  Theophylact  and  Richard.  Most 
of  what  we  do  know  has  come  from  the  pen  of  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin,  who  visited  them  at  Preston  in  Lancashire.  They  appear 
to  have  moved  there  from  Settle  in  Yorkshire  between  1765  and 
1771,  at  which  latter  date  Franklin  visited  the  family.  As  only 
Mrs.  Bache  and  her  daughters  are  mentioned  by  Franklin, 
William  had  probably  died  between  1765  and  1771,  and  in  the 
absence  of  any  of  the  males  of  the  name  in  the  family,  it  was 
doomed  to  extinction  in  England.  Mr.  Franklin  was  at  the 
time  of  his  visit  on  a  mission  to  England  on  behalf  of  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  away  on  the  trip  for  11  years  con¬ 
tinuously,  that  is,  from  1764  to  1775.  During  this  period  of 
absence  his  daughter  had  been  married  to  a  man  he  had  never 
seen,  until  they  met  at  Preston,  in  England.  He  wrote  from  Pres¬ 
ton,  23  Nov.,  1771,  to  his  friend,  Mrs.  Mary  Hewson :  “I  am 
very  happy  here  in  the  pleasant  family  of  Mr.  Bache’s  mother 
and  sisters.”  Two  months  later,  he  wrote  his  wife  from  Lon¬ 
don  as  follows : 

To  Mrs.  Deborah  Franklin, 

“Mr.  Bache  is  about  returning.  His  Behaviour  here  has 
been  very  agreeable  to  me,  I  have  advised  him  to  settle 
down  to  Business  in  Phila.,  where  I  hope  he  will  meet  with 
success.  I  mentioned  to  you  before,  that  I  saw  his  mother 
&  sisters  at  Preston.  They  are  genteel  People,  &  extremely 
agreeable.” 

Franklin  at  his  first  visit  to  Preston  had  seen  the  family, 
and  later,  his  son-in-law,  Richard,  who  evidently  made  a  good 
impression  on  him.  By  this  time  Richard  had  a  son,  Benjamin 
P'ranklin  Bache,  and  Franklin  a  grand-son,  b.  August  12,  1769, 
but  he*  had  not  as  yet  an  established  business,  apparently.  An¬ 
other  letter  corroborates  the  opinions  already  expressed.  It 
is  from  Franklin  to  his  sister: 

“Mrs.  Jane  Mecom,  London,  Jan  13,  1772. 

“Mr.  Bachet  is  here ;  I  found  him  at  Preston  in  Lan¬ 
cashire,  with  his  mother  &  sisters,  very  agreable  people, 

^Richard. 

tMrs.  Franklin  died  19th  of  December,  1774,  before  her  husband’s  return  to 
America. 
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Ann  Dorothy  Bache. 


Daughter  of  Andrew  Barclay. 
Born  Sept.  29,  1741. 

Aid.  Oct.  16,  1760  Theophylact  Bache. 
Died  Nov.  7,  1795. 


&  I  brought  him  to  London  with  me,  I  very  much  like  his 
behaviour.  He  returns  in  the  next  ship  to  Philadelphia.” 
(From  Benjamin  Franklin’s  Letters  in  10  volumes,  edited  by 
Albert  Henry  Smyth  of  Philadelphia.) 

Paul  Richard,  at  one  time  Mayor  of  New  York  City,  was 
born  in  that  city,  and  baptized  on  April  11th,  1697.  He  was 
a  grandson  of  the  Emigrant,  Paul  Richard,  who  was  born  on 
the  3rd  of  December,  1639.  Prior  to  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  (1680),  he  left  his  home  at  Rochelle  in  France  and 
took  refuge  in  Amsterdam,  Holland.  In  1662  he  arrived  at  New 
Amsterdam  (New  York  City).  His  people  were  of  a  well- 
known  and  influential  Huguenot  family,  that  traced  its  origin 
back  directly  to  1438. 

Paul  the  Mayor  married,  when  29,  on  June  26,  1726,  Eliza¬ 
beth  Garland,  a  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Rachel  Garland  of 
London. 

Under  Queen  Caroline,  Richard  was  made  a  Councillor,  on 
the  7th  of  April,  1736,  having  previously  been  appointed  Mayor, 
by  Governor  Cosby  on  July  7th,  1735.  He  served  until  Septem¬ 
ber  29th,  1739.  For  a  long  time  he  represented  the  so-called 
Court  Party  in  the  Provincial  Assembly.  In  1735,  when  he  be¬ 
came  Mayor,  the  city  was  small.  Vesey  Street  marked 
its  northern  limit.  It  had  a  population  of  only  9,000  and  only 
1800  houses.  At  this  time  the  Rev.  Henry  Barclay,  the  grand¬ 
father  of  Theophylact  Bache’s  wife,  was  the  Rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  which  had  been  built  in  1696. 

Paul  Richard  lived  outside  the  City  limits,  for  his  house  was 
at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Pearl  Street.  His  firm,  consist¬ 
ing  at  first  of  himself,  with  his  brothers,  John  and  Stephen,  with 
Elie  later,  had  taken  over  the  mercantile  business  of  their  father, 
Stephen.  It  was  located  at  the  corner  of  the  present  Broad  Street 
and  Old  Slip.  The  firm  had  branches  in  New  Haven,  Norfolk, 
the  Bermuda  Islands  and  in  Belfast,  Ireland.  About  the  year 
1750  it  was  one  of  the  principal,  if  not  the  principal  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  houses  in  New  York  City.  Paul  at  his  death  was  also  a 
prominent  figure  in  both  Church  and  State,  and  wealthy.  As 
he  died  childless,  and  to  his  four  brothers  only  one  son  was 
born,  and  the  latter  died,  when  a  little  over  three  years  of  age, 
the  name  soon  became  extinct. 

Paul  Richard  died  Oct.  22,  1756.  His  wife,  who  followed  him 
in  1774,  erected  a  monument  to  him,  and  left  300  lbs.  Stirling, 
to  the  Rector  of  Trinity,  as  an  endowment  fund,  the  interest  of 
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which  was  to  be  used  for  the  poor  of  the  Parish.  Paul  also  left 
50  lbs.  Stirling  for  the  same  purpose. 

But  notwithstanding  these  philanthropic  gifts  and  Paul’s 
prominence,  the  monument  under  which  they  lay  and  which  was 
in  the  middle  aisle  of  Trinity  Church,  was  “broken  to  pieces 
and  thrown  out  with  the  rubbish”  in  1839,  when  the  present 
church  was  built,  to  clear  the  way  for  the  new  chancel.  Sub¬ 
sequently,  it  is  proper  to  say,  a  feeble  attempt  was  made  to 
rectify  this  act  of  vandalism,  for  a  vault  was  constructed  under 
the  present  southwesterly  tower  “in  which  the  Richards  and 
Lady  Cornbury’s  remains  were  placed”  !  !  Mr.  Theophylact 
Bache,  the  nephew,  was  naturally  not  satisfied,  for  he  erected  a 
white  marble  stone  to  his  aunt  and  uncle  outside  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  about  the  middle  of  the  western  side  of  Trinity  Church¬ 
yard.  The  inscription  was  almost  illegible  in  1907  (O.  E.  S.  in 
Smaller  New  York,  1899).  He  seemed  to  feel  that  such  a  me¬ 
morial  was  safer  outside  the  church  building  than  in  it. 

This  sketch  of  Paul  Richard  was  drawn  from  an  address  de¬ 
livered  by  Dr.  Paul  Richard  Brown,  a  collateral  descendant,  be¬ 
fore  the  New  York  Historical  Society  in  1896. 

From  what  has  appeared  in  these  pages  one  must  have  noted 
that  those  who  pass  away  may  soon  be  forgotten. 

It  has  not  only  been  the  custodians  of  churches  and  ceme¬ 
teries  and  of  public  officials  generally,  but  often  members  of  our 
own  families  that  have  neglected  their  obvious  duties  to  those 
who  have  gone  on  before,  and  can  no  longer  care  for  them¬ 
selves.  This  has  been  shown  by  a  recital  of  what  has  happened 
to  the  families  mentioned  by  these  sketches  in  England,  on  the 
Continent  and  in  this  Country.  We  may  not  be  able  to  fasten 
the  crimes  of  criminal  neglect,  desecration  or  vandalism  in 
foreign  countries  on  the  individual  with  the  hope  of  his  pun¬ 
ishment,  nor  are  we  likely  to  get  rectification  for  injuries  done, 
but  we  should  certainly  aim  to  protect  society  in  a  country  such 
as  ours  is,  if  we  are  to  regard  ourselves  as  civilized.  In  fact, 
we  should  not  be  satisfied  until  such  offenses  against  public  de¬ 
cency,  as  I  have  described,  are  made  punishable  under  our  laws. 
Otherwise  we  will  have  to  take  our  places  in  the  ranks  of  those 
we  call  savages  and  be  fit  for  enrollment  under  a  banner  with 
the  inscription  “Death  Ends  All.” 

NOTE  A. 

The  de  la  Beche  family  is  said  to  trace  its  English  origin  back  to  the 
year  1066,  when  one  or  more  of  the  name  crossed  into  England  with  William 
the  Conqueror.  This  is  the  tradition  at  any  rate.  Certainly  some  of  that 
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name  had  possessions  in  Cheshire,  England  as  early  as  1272-1307,  under 
Edward  I  and  later  also  under  Richard  II  in  1377-1399.  The  names  Thomas 
and  Alexander,  of  comparatively  recent  generations  were  in  the  early  history 
of  Cheshire  either  as  land  owners  or  residents.  During  a  siege  of  the  City  of 
Chester,  there  was  once  a  Bache  Hall  used  for  residential  purposes  and 
also  as  a  fort.  However,  the  name  de  la  Beche  had  become  simple  Bache, 
spelt  as  it  is  now,  at  an  early  period  in  English  history.  Later  under  Ed¬ 
ward  III,  in  1312-1377  the  Baches,  or  de  la  Beches,  had  landed  pos¬ 
sessions  near  Reading  in  Berkshire.  These  were  chiefly  near  or  in  Aid- 
worth,  a  locality  at  the  junction  of  the  Rivers  Thames  and  Kinnet,  where 
there  had  been  an  old  Roman  settlement,  and  later  a  port,  used  by  the  Danes 
as  a  harbor  for  their  seagoing  ships.  In  fact,  it  was  under  Edward  III  that 
Nicholas  of  the  Bache  or  Beche  family  was  given  authority  to  build  castles 
on  three  of  the  family  seats  near  Reading.  A  fort  also  existed  on  what 
came,  in  later  days  to  be  called  the  Beche  Farm,  but  in  1799  the  structure 
was  no  longer  to  be  seen.  At  that  date,  however,  the  family  had  left  evi¬ 
dences  O'f  their  activities,  and  wealth  also,  in  the  Aldworth  Giants,  huge 
stone  effigies  installed  in  Aldworth  Church,  the  interior  of  which  the  family 
beautified  otherwise.  These  giant  figures,  each  averaging  from  six  feet,  to 
six  feet,  4  inches  in  length,  were  recumbent.  Six  were  in  armor,  one  was 
without  armor,  while  two  were  females,  adorned  in  the  style  of  the  period. 
That  is,  they  had  the  dress  of  Queen  Philippa  of  Hainault,  whom  Edward  the 
III  married,  in  1328.  The  attitudes  of  the  male  figures  indicated  that  some 
of  them  had  taken  part  in  the  Crusades.  Three  of  the  nine  were  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Church,  three  on  the  south  side,  while  three  were  in  the 
middle  aisle.  Over  them  were  huge  decorated  stone  canopies.  At  one  time 
there  was  found  nearby,  a  silver  seal  on  which  was  engraved  the  name  Isabella 
de  la  Beche.  These  particulars  are  to  be  found  in  Omerod’s  History  of 
Cheshire,  1882;  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,  1801,  Vol  I;  Gentleman’s 
Magazine,  April,  1799 ;  and  in  a  Sketch  of  the  'St.  George  Society  of  New 
York,  1887. 

It  is  only  proper  to  note  here  that  notwithstanding  the  statement  as 
above  given,  no  recordi  was  found  by  the  writer  of  any  de  la  Beche  or  Bache 
family  data  on  the  Battle  Roll  of  William  the  Conqueror  or  in  the  Domes¬ 
day  Book.  Further,  in  the  English  Records,  there  is  sometimes  confusion 
due  to  the  mistaken  notion  that  the  name  de  la  Beche,  French  for  “of  the 
Beach,”  was  the  equivalent  of  Bach,  a  Saxon  or  German  word.  There 
never  has  been  any  blood  relation  between  the  Bache  and  Bach  families. 
Just  as  Beche  is  the  French  equivalent  of  the  English  Beach,  so  Bach  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  Saxon  (or  German)  Bach,  which  means  gully  or  brook. 

The  following  additional  items  of  interest  are  taken  from  a  Sketch  of 
St.  George’s  Society  of  New  York  City. 

The  Bache  family  then  known  as  de  la  Beches,  crossed  into  England 
originally  with  William  the  Conqueror  in  1066.  The  name  is  to  be  found  on 
the  ancient  list  of  those  who  survived  the  battle  of  Hastings,  fought  on  Octo¬ 
ber  14th,  1066.  William  Bache,  the  father  of  Theophylact  and  Richard  lived 
at  Settle. 

Theophylact  was  three  times  elected  a  Vestryman  of  Trinity  Church.  He 
was  first  elected  in  1760,  and  served  continuously  until  1800,  with  one  inter¬ 
mission  of  only  4  years.  He  was  twice  elected  President  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  at  first,  in  1773.  After  his  second  election  in  1788,  he  continued 
in  office  until  1792.  From  1794  to  1797,  he  was  President  of  the  New  York 
Hospital.  He  was  also  President  of  the  St.  George’s  Society  of  New  York, 
from  1788  to  1799.  At  the  age  of  69,  in  1803,  he  retired  from  active  busi¬ 
ness,  spending  much  of  his  time  at  his  country  residence  in  Flatbush,  Long 
Island,  where  he  was  often  seen  in  the  field  with  his  gun  and  dogs. 


CHAPTER  XII 


THE  SATTERTH WAITE  FAMILY  OF  NEW  YORK  AND 

NEW  JERSEY 

The  name  Satterthvvaite  was  applied  to  a  locality,  in  the 
Charter  of  Furness  Abbey  given  to  the  Abbots  of  St.  Mary  by 
Henry  III.  during  his  reign  (or  between  1216  and  1272),  and 
confirmed  in  1347  by  Edward  III.  Henry  VIII  demolished  the 
Abbey,  but  its  records  between  the  years  1509  and  1547  are  still 
in  existence.  From  them  it  appears  that  one  William  Satter- 
thwaite  was  a  tenant  on  the  Abbey  lands  in  1532.  These  lands 
were  very  extensive,  embracing  portions  of  Westmoreland,  Cum¬ 
berland  and  Lancashire,  probably,  and  they  included  Hawks- 
head  which  was  in  Lancashire.* 

The  Abbey,  or  Cistercian  Monastery  as  it  should  properly 
be  called,  was  founded  in  1127,  by  the  Earl  of  Boulogne,  after¬ 
wards  King  Stephen.  It  wras  dedicated  like  most  Cistercian 
houses  to  St.  Mary,  and  was  the  second  most  prominent  Mon¬ 
astery  in  England.  It  was  assigned  to  the  Monks  by  Honorius, 
Archdeacon  of  Richmond  in  1200.  Its  privileges  were  great 
but  its  rule  despotic.  On  April  9,  1537,  however,  it  surrendered 
to  Henry  VIII.  This  district  had  the  Norse  name  Haukesherede 
and  then  Hawkeset.  The  town  of  Hawkshead  was  the  Capi¬ 
tal  of  the  Furness  district  when  the  Abbey  was  in  the  height 
of  its  power. 

Its  church,  St.  Michael’s,  dates  back  to  about  the  time  of 
the  Norman  Conquest  (1066),  and  its  register  extends  from 
1568  to  1704.  This  district  has  never  been  thickly  settled.  In 
fact,  it  had  a  population  of  only  2,307  in  1893. 

At  Hawkshead  Hall,  which  in  1887  was  a  farm  house,  about 
one  mile  out  of  Hawkshead,  the  Abbots  of  Furness  used  to  hold 
their  Manor  Courts,  and  here  the  members  on  duty  resided.! 
Archbishop  Sandys  of  York,  after  the  demolition  of  the  Abbey 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  built  the  Hawkshead  Church, 
and  founded  the  Grammar  School  in  1585.  It  was  here  that 
Wordsworth  and  some  other  famous  men  studied.  Words- 

•According  to  the  Lancashire  Pipe  Rolls  (London,  1902)  in  1531  one  Will 
Saterthwet  was  a  monk  in  Furness  Abbey,  while  Ed.  John  and  Richard  Sater- 
thwet  were  tenants  of  the  Abbey. 

tPeurose's  Guide  to  the  English  Lakes,  London,  1887. 
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North  Lancashire,  England. 


worth’s  name  said  to  have  been  cut  by  himself  on  one  of  the 
benches  is  still  shown  to  the  tourist. 

The  name  Satterthwaite  has  apparently  remained  precisely 
as  now  written  by  the  New  York  family  from  early  times.  It 
was  used  either  for  individuals  or  for  a  locality,  though  it  has 
also  been  spelt  Satirsthwaite,  Satherthwayte,  Satherthwaito, 
Shatterthwaite,  and  Satherthwayn,  and  in  other  ways.  And  the 
name  of  the  same  person  has  sometimes  been  spelled  in  various 
ways,  an  incident  not  peculiar  to  this  family. 

The  first  recorded  Satterthwaite  will  is  said  to  have  been 
that  of  Robert  Satterthwaite  of  Colthouse  in  Hawkshead  (Lan¬ 
cashire  wills  at  Richmond,  1596.  1.  243,  Bardsley’s  English  and 
Welsh  Surnames,  1901),  and  in  1604  there  was  recorded  also  at 
Richmond  the  will  of  William  Satterthwaite.  In  1694  William 
Satterthwaite  was  a  church  officer  of  the  Parish  of  Hawkshead. 
The  records  of  this  portion  of  the  Lake  District  contain  numer¬ 
ous  references  to  the  Satterthwaite’s  between  1532  and  1887, 
while  the  locality  Satterthwaite  dates  back  certainly  to  1216-1272, 
as  we  have  seen.  At  one  time  (between  the  years  1752  and  1792) 
there  were  two  William  Satterthwaites  and  five  Thomas  Satter- 
thwaites  in  this  part  of  the  country,  whether  at  Hawkshead, 
Lancashire,  Furness  Fells  or  places  near  by  (Record  Society, 
Vol.  23).  The  Satterthwaite  in  the  town  of  Hawkshead  (Hun¬ 
dred  of  Lonsdale)  is  an  insignificant  hamlet.  It  lies  on  the  high 
ground  midway  between  Lake  Windermere  and  Coniston  Wa¬ 
ter,  about  two  miles  from  either.*  Branches  of  the  family  are 
now  living  in  Lancaster,  Southport,  Ulverston  and  Broughton, 
Furness,  Preston  and  London.  Some  of  this  branch  must  have 
been  in  London  in  1781,  for  about  that  time  there  was  a  suit 
in  London  to  prevent  a  Satterwhite  from  using  the  Satter¬ 
thwaite  coat  of  arms  on  the  Satterwhite  carriage. 

But  though  they  came  originally  from  the  Hawkshead  dis¬ 
trict,  on  which  point  there  never  has  been  any  difference  of 
opinion,  the  several  branches  scattered  so  that  in  1893  there 
were  only  two  families  of  that  name  householders  there.  They 
not  only  passed  over  into  Lancashire,  but  into  Northumberland 
and  Kent  (Visitation  of  Kent,  1663-8,  and  Herald’s  College 
Library  D.  18,  p.  179).  The  largest  sub-district  of  the  old 
Hawkshead  district,  however,  is  this  Satterthwaite.  the  ham¬ 
let  of  that  name  being  in  point  of  population  next  to  Hawkshead. 

Some  of  the  family  were  among  the  earliest  graduates  of 
Cambridge,  for  in  a  book  of  graduates  (1659-1823)  four  of  them 

•Since  1904  1  understand  It  has  been  called  Graythwaite. 
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are  mentioned.  Indeed,  a  Samuel  Satterthwayte  took  his  M.  A. 
at  Oxford  in  1630.  Philip  Satterthwayte  D.  D.  L.  L.  B.,  who 
matriculated  at  Trinity  College  in  1621  was  Vicar  of  Bowling 
in  Kent  and  Rector  of  Bostock.  In  Lancashire  (Fisher’s  Index, 
Eccles.  Alumni,  Oxen.  p.  1313)  his  property  was  sequestrated 
in  1642,  probably  on  account  of  his  liberal  views  as  opposed  to 
those  of  Archbishop  Laud,  but  in  1657  Cambridge  gave  him  his 
M.  A.  (Hasted’s  History  of  Kent).  James  Satterthwaite  of 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  in  1796,  received  from  his  Alma  Ma¬ 
ter  the  degree  of  S.  T.  P.  (Prof,  of  Sacred  Theology)  in  1815. 
In  1807  William  Satterthwaite  was  Vicar  of  Easton  Norton  in 
Northumberland.  James  Satterthwaite  was  installed  at  Wick¬ 
ham,  Cambridge,  in  1804;  was  Rector  of  Boot,  1807;  afterwards 
of  Lowther  in  1813 ;  and  a  Charles  James  Satterthwaite  was  in 
1859  ordained  Surrogate  Vicar  of  Desley  at  Stolport,  in  Che¬ 
shire. 

In  commercial  life  Clement  and  Edward  Satterthwaite  were 
well  known  London  Bankers  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  Cen¬ 
tury,  being  especialy  interested  in  placing  American  Railway 
Securities.  In  1893  there  was  a  Charles  Satterthwaite,  senior 
member  of  the  London  firm  of  Pickford  &  Co.,  which  does  a 
National  and  International  express  business.  A  son  of  Charles 
was  in  1893  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Tutnell,  Satterthwaite  & 
Co.,  Insurance  Brokers  in  London.  In  1897  an  Edward  Satter¬ 
thwaite  was  Secretary  of  the  London  Stock  Exchange.  The 
crest  used  by  the  New  York  branch  is  a  “Lion’s  head  rampant, 
neck  grasped  by  a  collar.” 

The  name  Satterthwaite  is  Norse,  as  are  most  of  the  names 
in  Northern  Lancashire.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  fully 
one-half  of  the  people  of  England,  to-day,  had  for  their  progeni¬ 
tors  Northmen  or  Scandinavians,  who  were  either  Danes  or 
Norwegians,  it  being  impossible  to  draw  a  sharp  line  of  distinc¬ 
tion  between  them  at  this  late  date. 

They  first  invaded  the  North  of  England  in  787,  spreading 
over  Lancashire  in  794,  and  again  in  800  (under  Ingwan  and 
Rubba).  In  888  Northumberland  fell  into  their  hands.  The 
Scandinavians  had  at  first  been  invited  by  the  Britons  to  come 
to  their  aid  in  their  attempts  to  resist  the  oppression  of  Osbert, 
the  Viceroy  of  Ethelred.  After  a  series  of  bloody  invasions 
(900-1013)  Ethelred  was  defeated  and  Svengen  ruled  England. 
Following  this  Danish  King  of  England  came  Canute,  and  Win¬ 
chester  was  the  Capital  of  England. 
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For  about  30  years  continuously,  the  Danes  ruled  England, 
Canute  being  simultaneously  ruler  of  England,  Denmark,  Swe¬ 
den,  Norway  and  the  Baltic  Provinces,  which  later  became  part 
of  Russia.  In  fact,  under  Alfred,  Lancaster  and  Northumber¬ 
land  had  become  almost  like  Danish  Colonies,  and  in  1031  Mac¬ 
beth,  King  of  Scotland,  did  homage  to  the  Danish  Powers.  In 
1066  when  William  the  Conquerer  invaded  England,  he  found 
himself  resolutely  faced  by  the  Danes,  whom  he  could  not  dis¬ 
lodge  from  Northumberland,  Westmoreland,  Cumberland,  and 
part  of  Lancashire.  But  these  provinces  or  countries  were  not 
then  held  by  William  to  be  part  of  England.  It  is  interesting 
to  remember  that  William  himself  and  his  men  were  largely  of 
Norse  extraction.  And  yet,  in  William  the  Conquerer’s  Dooms¬ 
day  Book,  finished  in  1086,  the  record  includes  in  part,  at  least, 
North  Lancashire  and  parts  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland, 
and  in  North  Lancashire  mention  is  made  of  Ulverston  and 
other  places  in  Low  Furness,  but  in  the  recital  nothing  is  said 
of  any  person  or  place  terminating  in  “thwaite.”  Now,  inas¬ 
much  as  there  are  at  least  100  places  in  this  vicinity  with  this 
termination  at  the  present  time,  it  seems  tolerably  certain  that 
these  particular  Northmen  of  the  Satterthwaite  District  had  not 
at  that  time  established  themselves  in  the  Lake  country.  The 
Northmen  or  Scandinavians  belonged  to  the  great  Aryan  family 
and  are  said  to  have  come  originally  from  Asia;  in  fact,  from 
Bactria,  near  the  sources  of  the  Oxus.  They  are  supposed  to 
have  migrated  together  with  the  Germanic  tribes  in  the  2nd 
Century  B.  C,  Peaceful  up  to  the  8th  Century,  they  then  began 
to  ravage  the  civilized  world  with  their  fast  two-sailed  ships. 

Always  fighting  among  themselves,  war  was  held  to  be  an 
honorable  vocation.  But  when  large  tracts  of  their  native  land 
became  united  under  one  powerful  chief,  then  the  chances  of 
success  at  home  were  limited,  and  they  had  to  seek  newer  fields. 
So  they  went  abroad.  Otherwise  the  chief  could  not  retain  his 
place  as  a  man  worthy  of  honor  or  respect.  These  chiefs  were 
known  at  home  as  “Earls,”  but  when  they  went  abroad  they  were 
known  as  “Vikings.”  Those  who  had  no  territory  at  home  were 
known  as  “Sea  Kings.” 

At  first  these  Vikings  made  small  independent  forays ;  then 
they  prosecuted  them  in  unison ;  later  they  had  large  fleets  and 
subdued  and  ruled  the  conquered  territory. 

The  Norsemen  first  went  to  England  in  787.  In  800  they 
appeared  in  the  Mediterranean.  During  the  first  half  of  the  9th 
Century  they  devastated  the  shores  of  both  the  Baltic  and  the 
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Mediterranean.  In  838  they  conquered  Dublin  and  finally  all 
Ireland,  ruling  it  350  years.  In  841  they  sailed  up  the  Loire  and 
besieged  Tours.  In  845  they  are  said  to  have  attacked  Paris. 
In  845  Erik  sacked  and  burned  Hamburg.  In  876  Hlalfdcne 
the  Dane  ravaged  Cumberland  and  burned  Carlisle. 

The  Danes  ruled  England  as  follows: 

1013-1016 — Sweyn. 

1016-1035— Canute. 

1035-1040— Harold. 

1040-1042 — Hardicanute. 

The  following  words  now  used  in  England  are  Norse — 

1.  By  and  thorpe — village. 

2.  Fell — mountain. 

3.  Hbw — hill. 

4.  Force — waterfall. 

5.  Tam — small  lake. 

6.  Wath— ford. 

7.  Wick — bay. 

8.  Lund — grove. 

9.  Flov — bog. 

10.  Gill — ravine. 

These  names  are  chiefly  found  in  the  Lake  District  of  Eng¬ 
land,  or  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland. 

They  occur  to-day  in  the  proper  names,  Thursby,  Fell,  How, 
Wilberforce,  Fenwick,  etc. 

In  the  9th  Century  a  body  of  Norwegians  had  emigrated  to 
the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  for  in  the  year  870,  Harold, 
jealous  of  some  of  his  fellow  Norsemen  for  their  growing  power 
in  Great  Britain  sent  out  a  great  expedition  and  conquered  the 
Orkneys  and  Shetlands,  the  Western  Isles,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and 
added  them  to  the  Kingdom  beneath  his  sway.  For  three  cen¬ 
turies,  or  until  1263  the  Danes  ruled  these  possessions,  but  in 
the  last  year,  Alexander  III  of  Scotland  defeated  the  famous 
Hace  at  the  battle  of  Largo,  and  these  Islands  fell  under  Scottish 
rule.  (This  was  during  the  reign  of  Henry  III  of  England). 
In  1406  Henry  IV  seized  the  Isle  of  Man  and  gave  it  to  the 
Stanley  family.  (Whitaker,  1901.)  It  was  not  very  long  after 
this  battle  that  certain  of  these  Norsemen,  disliking  apparently 
the  Scottish  rule,  moved  over  to  Cumberland  and  Lancashire. 
It  is  thought,  however,  that  this  settlement  by  the  Norsemen 
was  peaceful  (Ferguson’s  History  of  Cumberland,  p.  136),  and 
at  the  time  of  Malcolm  II  of  Scotland.  Physically  the  people 
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of  Cumberland  are  large,  handsome,  reliable,  honest  and  ener¬ 
getic,  and  live  to  old  ages.  As  evidences  of  their  occupation  of 
the  Isle  of  Man  the  Norsemen  left  behind  them  numbers  of 
crosses,  such  as  at  Kirk  Andreas,  Isle  of  Man,  quite  similar  to 
others  in  Saetersdal  in  Norway,  all  of  which  tell  the  story  of 
the  Nibelungen  Lied,  and  the  exploits  of  the  three  gods,  Thor, 
Woden  and  Loki. 

The  same  is  seen  on  the  Halton  cross  of  Lancaster,  and  the 
date  should  be  1150  to  1250,  if  the  Norwegian  stones  are  to 
guide  us.  There  are  said  to  be  no  Runic  inscriptions  in  England 
earlier  than  900.  According  to  Andrew  Lang  they  still  use  a 
charm  against  the  ague  in  North  Lancashire,  which  is — 

“Feyther,  Son  an’  Holy  Ghoast, 

Nasle  t’owd  divvel  tew  this  poast; 

Throice  I  stroikes  with  holy  crock, 

With  this  mell*  I  throice  do  knock, 

One  for  God, 

An’  one  for  Wod, 

An’  one  for  Lok.” 

Thor’s  mell  and  Christ’s  Cross.  The  Christian  Trinity  and 
Thor,  Woden  and  Loki.  For,  although  the  first  Danes  who 
invaded  England  were  worshippers  of  Woden,  they  soon  em¬ 
braced  Christianity.  In  fact,  at  a  very  early  date  the  Christian 
emblems  were  gradualy  intermixed  with  those  of  their  original 
gods. 

There  were  three  periods  of  Danish  invasion : 

1.  787-855,  The  Era  of  Buccaneering  and  Plunder. 

2.  855-954,  The  Era  of  Settlement. 

3.  980-1006,  The  Era  of  Political  Conquest. 

There  are  several  Thwaites  in  England,  and  a  Satterleigh,  in¬ 
dicating  that  Satter  is  a  part  of  a  compound  word;  and  also 
a  Satterness  near  Kirkudbright  in  Scotland.  Ness  is  Icelandic 
or  Norse  for  promontory.  There  is  also  a  Saterland  in  Germany 
(in  Oldenburg),  near  the  coast.  Satter  (saetr,  Norse)  originally 
meant  an  upper  pasture  or  dairy  farm,  but  came  to  mean  a  chalet, 
and  thwaite,  (originally  thweit  or  thvet)  a  farm  or  enclosure. 
“Th”  originaly  written  T  was  adopted  from  the  Runic  alphabet. 
Runic  was  the  ancient  alphabet  of  the  Norsemen.  As  we  now 
understand  it,  Satterthwaite  means  a  chalet  farm  or  high  pas¬ 
ture,  and  is  properly  descriptive  of  the  Parish  of  Satterthwaite. 
which  is  a  high  semi-mountainous  locality,  suited  for  the  graz- 

•Hammer. 
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ing  of  sheep  or  goats.  It  is  true  that  the  name  means  equally 
well,  sweet  or  fallow  farm,  but  it  is  not  descriptive  of  this  place 
which  is  not  adapted  for  farming,  as  the  soil  is  poor  and  only 
covered  with  scanty  herbage.  But  to  Norsemen,  the  hard 
aspect  of  its  rugged  rocky  mountains  and  wild  valleys  reminded 
them  of  their  homes,  and  was  therefore  to  them  home-like. 

In  the  13th  Century  Satterthwaite  (spelled  as  it  is  now) 
was  a  district  about  as  large  as  the  Hawkshead  district.  It  com¬ 
prised  a  part  of  the  township  of  Dalton  and  belonged  to  Fur¬ 
ness  Abbey.*  As  early  as  1577  there  was  a  Satterthwaite  Chapel 
in  the  Parish  of  Hawkshead.  The  patron  saint  is  unknown. 
The  Register  begins  in  17761".  Indeed,  in  1650,  according  to 
a  land  survey  made  by  the  Lancashire  Com.  to  determine  its 
value  that  money  might  be  raised  by  the  Lord  Protector  Crom¬ 
well,  there  was  stated  to  be  a  “Satterthwaite  Chapel”  in  Hawks- 
head  Parish,  but  without  “maintenance”  except  what  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  pleased  to  give,  which  was  seven  pounds  annually,  the 
minister,  Mr.  Robert  Johnson,  being,  it  was  reported,  “a  painful 
man  in  his  ministry.”  However,  they  advised  that  Satterthwaite 
Chapel  be  made  a  parish  church,  and  that  Grizedale,  Greythwaite 
and  Rusland  be  added  to  it. 

So  far  as  extent  of  territory  is  concerned  Satterthwaite  is  now 
one  of  the  most  considerable  townships  in  Lancashire  (Baines), 
and  is  six  miles  long  by  four  miles  broad.  In  contains  7322 
acres.  It  was  not  made  a  Parish,  however,  until  July  5,  1881. 
The  Church,  rebuilt  in  1675,  was  on  the  site  of  the  chapel  exist¬ 
ing  in  1577.  It  is  still  sparsely  settled,  for  the  population  in  1891 
was  only  452.  No  one  of  the  name  of  Satterthwaite  lives  there 
now. 

Evidently  the  Satterthwaite  family  were  settlers  in  the 
Hawkshead  District  (see  Hawkshead  Parish  Register). 

The  earliest  records  of  Satterthwaite  as  a  family  name  in 
England  dates  back,  as  has  been  said,  to  the  times  of  the  Abbots 
of  St.  Mary  of  Furness  Abbey,  whose  charter  was  given  them  by 
Henry  III  during  his  reign  (1216-1272),  and  this  period  coin¬ 
cides  with  the  time,  at  which  during  the  reign  of  Malcolm  II  of 
Scotland,  the  Danes  (or  Northmen)  of  the  Isle  of  Man  emigrated 
into  the  Lake  District  of  England.  Possessed  of  money,  they 
appear  to  have  rented  lands  which  belonged  to  the  all-powerful 
Abbots  of  St.  Mary  in  the  Furness  District,  which  embraced  con¬ 
siderable  portions  of  Cumberland,  Westmoreland  and  Lanca¬ 
shire,  now  known  as  the  Lake  District  of  England. 

-Lancashire  Pope  Rolls,  London,  1902. 

fFrom  Trans.  Lane.  &  Ches.  Hist.  Soc.  Vol.  XVII  &  XVIII. 
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Thomas  William  Satterthwaite. 

Born  Nov.  11,  1772. 

Md.  March  5,  1796  Catherine  Bach. 

Died  May  20,  1815. 

From  a  Crayon,  by  St.  Memin. 


Thomas  W.*  Satterthwaite,  the  founder  of  the  New  York 
family,  an  Englishman  of  the  Lancashire  branch,  was  born  Nov. 
11th,  1772.  He  landed  first,  while  a  very  young  man,  at  Charles¬ 
ton,  South  Carolina,  and  then  came  to  New  York,  and  established 
himself  not  very  long  after  the  evacuation  of  the  City  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish.  This  incident  occurred  in  1782,  and  Mr.  Satterthwaite  arrived 
probably  in  1789  or  1790.**  He  was  then  not  more  than  18 
years  old,  but  as  early  as  1796,  he  was  in  business  at  87  Water 
St.,***  his  firm  Peppin  &  Satterthwaite  being  merchants,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  N.  Y.  City  Directory  of  that  date.1-  They  were  also 
agents  of  the  Bremen  Packets.  His  mother  either  came  with  him 
to  New  York  or  soon  joined  him  there. 

On  Mlarch  5th  of  that  year  (1796)  he  married  Catherine  Bache. 
the  tenth  child  of  Theophylact  Bache.  She  was  then  20  and  he 
24  years  of  age.  Mr.  Bache,  his  father-in-law,  had  15  children. 
There  was  no  race  suicide  in  those  days.  In  the  following  year 
there  was  an  advertisement  of  Mr.  Satterthwaite’s  business  in 
the  Commercial  Advertiser, t  his  vessels  sailing  from  his  father- 
in-law’s,  Bache’s,  or  as  it  was  often  written.  Beach’s  Wharf. 
Bache  was  then  and  is  now  to  be  pronounced  Beach.  Beach  St. 
was  called  after  Mir.  Theophylact  Bache.  (See  note  A.)  In  this 
year  he  joined  the  St.  George’s  Society  of  New  York.  The  So¬ 
ciety  had  been  founded  in  1786. 

There  is  a  curious  and  interesting  incident  connected  with 
this  firm  published  in  the  Centennial  Booklet  of  Oelrichs  &  Co.§ 
A  letter  in  German  by  Caspar  Meier  tells  how  he  entered  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  Peppin  and  Satterthwaite  on  Oct.  10th.  1796.  Meier,  the 
son  of  Diedrich  Meier,  at  one  time  Burgomaster  of  Bremen,  for¬ 
tunately  for  himself,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  secured  employ¬ 
ment  in  a  busienss  that  brought  him  at  once  into  close  relations 
with  his  Bremen  friends.  And  so  the  firm  of  Peppin  &  Satter¬ 
thwaite,  through  Caspar  Meier,  who  eventually  appears  to  have 
taken  over  the  Bremen  Packet  business,  were  the  pioneers  in  an 
enterprise  that,  through  a  succession  of  firms,  led  up  to  Oelrichs 
&  Co.,  and  incidentally  to  the  North  German  Lloyd.  But  Meier 
did  not  remain  long  with  the  firm.  On  July  17th,  1797,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Bremen,  to  come  back  again  to  New  York,  where  on 

♦William. 

♦*1789  was  the  year  of  the  inauguration  of  Washington  in  New  York  City, 
and  Smith’s  History  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  17S9,  gives  a  good  idea  of  the 
City  at  that  time. 

***See  Commercial  Advertiser  of  Oct.  1,  1797. 

fPeppin  &  Satterthwaite  were  said  at  first  to  have  been  engaged  in  the 
Liverpool,  Charleston  &  New  York  shipping  trade. 

JSee  Commercial  Advertiser  of  Oct.  1,  1797. 

SCaspar  Meier  &  His  Successors,  New  York,  ISOS.  (Private  Ed.) 
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Oct.  12th,  1798,  he  began  business  on  his  own  account,  having  a 
store  on  Gouverneur’s  Lane  (which  ran  East  from  Hanover 
Square),  and  later  at  97  Water  St. 

In  1805  he  had  moved  to  145  Greenwich  St.,  his  business  be¬ 
ing  continuously  with  Bremen  during  a  long  mercantile  career. 
The  line  of  succession  was  as  follows — Caspar  Meier,  C.  and  H. 
H.  Meier  (the  latter  his  brother),  Caspar  Meier  &  Co.,  L.  H.  Yon 
Post  &  Oelrichs,  Oelrichs  &  Kruger,  and  Oelrichs  &  Co.,  whose 
senior  member  was  Herman  Caspar  Von  Post,  (1907)  Caspar 
Meier’s  grandson. 

In  1861  Oelrichs  &  Co.  were  called  upon  to  take  over  the 
agency  of  the  North  German  Lloyd,  while  the  nephew  of  Caspar 
Meier,  H.  H.  Meier  (2)  was  President  of  the  North  German 
Lloyd  until  1888.  The  early  career  of  Caspar  Meier  was  not  al¬ 
ways  prosperous  financially.  Losses  at  sea  owing  to  the  disturbed 
condition  of  those  times  on  sea  and  land,  were  numerous  and  es¬ 
pecially  discouraging  to  the  American  Merchants,  but  with  true 
Teuton  perseverance  he  never  let  go  the  grasp  of  his  Bremen 
business  until  success  finally  crowned  his  efforts.  He  became 
eventually  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  singu¬ 
larly  perhaps,  was  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  New  York,  later 
the  New  York  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  which  Mr.  Theophylact 
B.  Satterthwaite,  son  of  his  former  employer  founded  and  of 
which  he  was  President  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Meier  died  as  he  lived,  highly  esteemed  by  his  fellow 
citizens.  The  firm  of  Peppin  &  Satterthwaite  dissolved  in  1797, 
and  thereafter  the  business  was  conducted  under  the  name  of 
Thomas  W.  Satterthwaite. 

In  1799-1803  Mr.  Satterthwaite  was  still  in  the  shipping  busi¬ 
ness  at  87  Water  St.,  and  the  Court  of  Claims  at  Washington 
has  a  recorded  loss  in  1799  of  the  ship  Cleopatra  (Capt.  Henry 
Rogers,  captured  by  the  French  in  1797  and  taken  into  St.  Domin¬ 
go)  ;  in  which  Mr.  Satterthwaite  had  the  modest  claim  of  $292.00, 
as  an  underwriter,  but  it  was  rejected  by  the  U.  S.  Government, 
as  have  been  all  such  insurance  claims.  At  this  time  most  of  the 
larger  merchants  were  underwriters,  and  Walter  Barrett  in  his 
“Old  Merchants  of  New  York”  says  he  was  a  “great  merchant,” 
but  the  standards  of  this  period  were  not  those  of  the  present 
time.  New  York  City  had  then  a  population  of  only  about  30,- 
000  (Smith’s  History  of  New  York,  1889). 

Mr.  Satterthwaite  in  1803  moved  his  business  to  24  South  St. 
When  the  water  front  had  been  moved  eastward  to  South  St. 
many  shipping  firms  moved  their  offices  to  this  street,  in  order 
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Catherine  Bache  Satterth waite 
Born  March  5,  1776. 

Md.  March  5,  1796  Thomas  W.  Satterthwaitc, 
Died  April  17,  1854. 


to  be  near  the  wharves,  their  vessels  or  their  shipping  interests. 
In  1805  Mr.  Satterthwaite  moved  again  and  to  31  South  St.,  and 
in  1807  to  34  South  St.,  one  of  the  warehouse  buildings  built  and 
owned  by  his  father-in-law,  and  his  business  was  conducted  at 
No.  44  until  1812.  He  probably  took  over  Mr.  Cache’s  business 
after  the  latter’s  death  in  1807,  and  is  said  to  have  done  a  very 
heavy  mercantile  business  in  South  St.  for  many  years.  He  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  resided  continuously  from  1796  to  1809  at  87  Water 
St.,  where  he  lived  with  his  mother,  wife  and  children.  Indeed, 
the  Directory  of  1808  puts  the  widow  Satterthwaite,  his  mother, 
at  87  Water  St.,  and  in  1809  at  50  Greenwich  St.  She  probably 
died  there.  After  her  death  Mr.  Satterthwaite  with  his  wife  and 
seven  children  lived  at  50  Greenwich  St.,  a  fashionable  residential 
center.  He  continued  living  at  his  Greenwich  St.  home  until  1812, 
when  he  moved  to  22  White  St.  During  the  remainder  of  his 
life  he  lived  at  48  Walker  St. 

Of  his  nine  children,  Thomas  W.,  Catherine  Bache,  Ann 
Dorothy,  Theophylact  B.,  William  Bache  and  James  Clough,  were 
in  all  probability  born  at  87  Water  St. ;  George,  either  at  87 
Water  St.  or  at  50  Greenwich  St.  in  1809;  John  B.  at  22  White  St. 
and  Eliza  Helena  at  48  Walker  St.,  where  Mr.  Satterthwaite  died 
on  May  20th,  1815. 

Thomas  W.  Satterthwaite’s  father-in-law,  Theophylact  Bache, 
lived  at  38  Hanover  Square  (122  Pearl  St.),  between  1787-1807. 
His  house  had  a  frontage  of  from  40-50  feet ;  was  built  in  the  old- 
fashioned  style,  and  of  brick.  As  the  land  behind  the  house  was 
filled  in,  he  as  the  riparian  owner  had  become  possessed  of  lots 
on  Water  St.,  on  which  he  built  three  brick  houses,  Nos.  85,  86 
and  87.  It  was  No.  87  that  was  the  place  of  business  for  Peppin 
&  Satterthwaite  in  1796.  Pearl  and  Water  Streets  were  then  the 
chief  centers  of  business  in  the  City. 

As  more  land  was  filled  in,  Mr.  Bache  put  up  four  houses  on 
Front  St.,  and  finally  when  it  had  been  filled  in  to  what  is  now 
South  St.,  he  built  two  large  warehouses.  Nos.  44-45  South  St. 
His  wharf  (Beach’s  Wharf,  see  Map  of  New  York  in  1797),  in 
“Caspar  Meier  and  his  Successors,”  was  opposite  these  ware¬ 
houses. 

While  Hanover  Square  and  the  streets  adjacent  to  it  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  18th  Century  were  favorite  residential  sites, 
business  was  often  conducted  under  the  same  roof,  the  counting 
house  being  on  the  lower  floors.  And  so  it  probably  was  at  87 
Water  St.  for  some  years. 
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Tn  1812,  however,  Mr.  Satterthwaite  conducted  his  mercantile 
busines  at  27  Wall  St.,  but  in  1813  at  26  Wall  St.,  where  were 
also  the  offices  of  the  Phoenix  Assurance  Co.,  which  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  had  been  at  59  Wall  St.  His  own  and  the  Assurance 
Company’s  offices  were  in  1813  and  until  his  death  under  the 
same  roof. 

Theophylact  Bache’s  firm  was  Theophylact  and  Andrew 
Bache.  They  were  merchants  and  did  a  business  with  the 
West  coast  of  (England,  including  Bristol,  Poole  and  other 
parts,  and  also  with  Newfoundland.  They  were  also  Directors 
of  the  Phoenix  Assurance  Co.,  Limited  of  London,  and  as  Mr. 
Satterthwaite  had  in  his  latter  years  taken  over  the  business 
of  his  father-in-law,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  he  became 
the  first  manager  of  the  Company  when  it  opened  its  agency 
in  New  York.  He  held  this  position  until  his  death  on  May 
20th,  1815  (see  advertisement  in  the  Commercial  Advertiser, 
May  and  June,  1815,  see  also  advertisement  in  the  N.  Y.  Spec¬ 
tator,  1810). 

The  first  insurance  policy  issued  in  New  York,  dated  Oct. 
7th,  1809,  and  signed  by  Thomas  W.  Satterthwaite  as  r  ent, 
was  to  be  seen  (in  1907)  in  the  offices  of  the  Company  t  47 
Cedar  St. 

The  first  office  of  the  Phoenix  was  at  54  Wall  St.  ar  :hen 
at  26  (afterwards  36)  Wall  St.,  and  the  business  of  1  om- 

pany  covered  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  r  are, 
Maryland,  Kentucky,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island  and  inia. 
In  July  of  1815  the  notice  of  this  Company  disappe?  rom 
the  daily  papers ;  in  fact,  it  was  obliged  to  suspend  its  ness 

in  New  York  State,  owing  to  an  act  of  the  New  York  0isla- 
lature  prohibiting  Foreign  Insurance  Companies  from  doing 
business  in  the  State.  It  is  only  since  1879  that  it  has  had  an 
agency  again  in  New  York.  It  had,  however,  reestablished  its 
business  outside  of  New  York,  as  early  as  1830. 

Curiously  enough,  it  was  at  36  Wall  St.,  that  Satterthwaite 
Bros.,  Marine  Insurance  Brokers  and  Average  Adjusters,  his 
only  living  sons,  three  in  number,  conducted  their  Marine  In¬ 
surance  business  for  some  years.  They  moved  subsequently 
to  61  William  St.,  occupying  the  basement  offices  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  For  nearly  a  century,  perhaps  an  entire  century,  the  name 
of  Satterthwaite  has  been  associated  with  Marine  Insurance. 
Begun  by  Peppin  &  Satterthwaite  as  a  private  enterprise  about 
1789-1800,  it  continued  a  hundred  years  or  until  the  firm  of 
Catlin  &  Satterthwaite  dissolved  in  1889,  when  the  business 
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Rev.  Henry  W.  Ducachet. 


Born  Feb.  7,  1797. 

Died  Dec.  13,  1865. 

Md.  Nov.  4,  1818  Ann  Dorothy  Satterhwaite. 
Born  Jan.  7,  1801. 

Died.  Sept.  17,  1871. 


had  become  really  prosperous,  judged  by  the  standards  of 
that  day. 

When  Mr.  Sattertluvaite  lived  at  50  Greenwich  St.,  he  was 
next  door  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hobart,  afterwards  Bishop  Hobart, 
the  most  gifted  preacher  of  the  day,  a  particular  friend  of  the 
family  who  lived  at  No.  48.*  Dr.  Hobart  officiated  at  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  his  daughter  Ann  D.  Satterthwaite  to  Henry  William 
Ducachet,  M.  D.;  afterwards  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ducachet,  D.  D.  of 
St.  Stephen’s  Church,  Philadelphia.  The  marriage  probably 
took  place  at  48  Walker  St.  Mr.  Satterthwaite,  though  a  man 
of  fine  appearance  and  active  in  business  affairs,  died  of  some 
acute  pulmonary  complaint  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of 
43,  at  his  residence  48  Walker  St.  He  left  a  widow  and  six 
children,  Thomas  Wilkinson,  aged  18;  Ann  Dorothy,  aged  14; 
Theophylact  Bache,  aged  10;  James  Clough,  aged  8;  John 
Blackwood,  aged  3;  and  Eliza  Helena,  aged  1.  He  was  buried 
in  Trinity  Church  yard,  in  the  vault  of  Andrew  Barclay,  his 
wife’s  grandfather. 

The  following  genealogical  items  have  been  collected  from 
various  sources,  and  corrected  to  date : 

Thomas  W'.t  Satterthwaite,  B.  Nov.  14,  1772;  D.  May  20, 
1815;  Married  March  5,  1796,  Catherine  Bache;  B.  March  5, 
1776  ;  D.  April  17,  1854. 

They  had  the  following  children : 

Thomas  Wilkinson  Satterthwaite,  B.  Oct.  1,  1797;  D.  Nov. 
12,  1878.  When  29  he  married  (1)  at  Ayr,  Scotland,  March  6, 
1826,  Jane  Campbell  McVitie,  B.  Oct.,  1800;  D.  in  Quebec  Nov. 
11,  1826.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  Charles  McVitie 
of  Cumnock,  Postmaster  General  of  Canada. 

Married  (2)  Ann  Fisher  Sheafet  July  27,  1801 ;  D.  March 
18,  1890. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  U.  S.  Senator  James  Sheafe 
of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire. 

2.  Caroline  Bache  Satterthwaite,  B.  March  22,  1799;  D. 
Nov.  14,  1800. 

3.  Ann  Dorothy  Satterthwaite,  B.  Jan.  17,  1801 ;  D.  Sept. 
17,  1871 ;  married  Nov.  4,  1818,  the  Rev.  Henry  W.  Ducachet, 
B.  Feb.  7,  1797;  D.  Dec.  13,  1865. 

♦At  No.  50  lived  at  one  time,  Captain  Michael  Hogan,  a  mail  who  after  a 
somewhat  adventurous  career,  married  an  Eastern  heiress  and  came  to  New 
York  with  $2,000,000  in  cash  to  invest  in  the  mercantile  business. 

fWilliam. 

$By  this  marriage  Mr.  Satterthwaite  connected  himself  with  the  Sheafe, 
Wentworth  and  Fisher  families  of  New  Hampshire  and  the  Lenox  family  of 
New  York,  while  Mrs.  Satterthwaite  connected  herself  with  the  Richard.  Barclay, 
Bache,  Roosevelt,  McEvers,  Lispenard,  Emmet,  Livingston,  and  Schmidt  families 
of  New  York  and  the  Dueaehets,  Duanes  and  Franklins  of  Philadelphia. 
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4.  William  Bache  Satterthwaite,  B.  Nov.  20,  1803;  D.  at 
sea. 

5.  Theophylact  Bache  Satterthwaite,  B.  Aug.  5,  1805;  D. 
June  6,  1862;  married  April  14,  1830,  Ann  Eliza  DeWitt,  B. 
Jan.  31,  1807;  D.  Jan.  6,  1887. 

6.  James  Clough  Satterthwaite,  B.  June  2,  1809-  D.  Jan. 
25,  1811. 

8.  John  Blackwood  Satterthwaite,  B.  June  13,  1812;  D. 
Aug.  16,  1862;  married  Dec.  31,  1844,  Ellen  Duane,  B.  Dec.  26, 
1816;  D.  Jan.  4,  1846. 

9.  Eliza  Helena  Satterthwaite,  B.  Aug.  13,  1814;  D.  Nov. 
5,  1817. 

THOMAS  WII.KINSON  SATTERTHWAITE 

Thomas  Wilkinson  Satterthwaite  in  1818  at  the  age  of  21 
was  established  in  Quebec  as  a  Commission  Merchant  and 
Financial  Agent  of  various  New  York  banks.  He  continued 
there  in  business  for  many  years.  He  married  his  first  wife, 
Jane  Campbell  McVitie*  at  Ayr,  Scotland,  March  6,  1826. 
Mrs.  Satterthwaite  was  a  Scotch  girl,  the  niece  of  the  Post¬ 
master  General  of  Canada  She  died  shortly  after  their  mar¬ 
riage  in  Quebec  Nov.  11,  1826,  of  consumption.  Previous  to 
his  marriage,  as  early  as  1818,  he  lived  with  his  mother  and  bro¬ 
thers,  Theo.  and  John  in  the  lower  town  of  Quebec,  where  the 
boys  went  to  school.  Violet  the  faithful  colored  servant  of 
Mrs.  Satterthwaite  went  to  Quebec  with  the  family  and  re¬ 
turned  with  Mrs.  Satterthwaite,  eventually  dying  in  IStaten 
Island,  at  the  home  of  Theophylact  B.  Satterthwaite.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Mrs.  J.  R.  Nevius,  Mrs.  Satterthwaite  (1)  was  a  very 
charming  woman.  Mr.  Satterthwaite  had  ordered  his  wedding 
suit  of  Poole  in  London.  It  was  supposed,  in  accordance  with 
fashion  of  the  times,  that  the  suit  would  be  blue  with  brass 
buttons.  But  it  was  found  to  be  black,  and  his  friends  were 
much  depressed  by  the  cirdumstance.,  Mrs.  Saitterthwaite.’s 
married  life  lasted  only  about  8  months. 

Mr.  Thomas  W.  Satterthwaite  was  at  one  time  in  the  vol¬ 
unteer  service  in  Canada,  and  it  is  said,  on  the  staff  of  the  Gov. 
General.  It  is  certain  he  was  on  very  intimate  terms  with 
Col.  B.  C.  A.  Gugy  (see  Morgan’s  Celebrated  Canadians,  and 
Christie’s  Hist,  of  Canada,  Vol.  V.),  of  Beauport,  who  was  in 
command  of  the  Volunteer  Cavalry  squadron  about  1825-30. 
This  organization  was  started  in  1812  by  Capt.  Matthew  Bell 

*The  above  may  not  be  the  exact  spelling  of  the  name. 
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Thomas  \\  ilkinson  Satteeth waite. 

Born  Oct.  1,  1797. 

Died  Nov.  12,  1878. 

Aid.  (1)  March  '6,  1826  Jane  Campbell  McYitie 
Born  Oct,  1800. 

Died  Nov.  11,  1826. 

Aid.  (2)  Nov.  11,  1837  Ann  Fisher  Sheafe 
Born  July  27,  1801. 

Died  March  18,  1890. 


as  a  troop  of  horse.  Under  Gugy  it  became  famous  and  a  stand¬ 
ard  was  given  it  by  Lord  Dalhousie,  the  Gov.  General.  It  was 
probably  during  these  years  that  Mr.  Satterthwaite  was  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  Canadian  service.  Col.  Gugy  and  Mr.  Satter¬ 
thwaite  retained  their  mutual  friendship  for  many  years,  one 
visiting  the  other  whenever  the  opportunity  offered. 

Returning  to  New  York  he  married  on  Nov.  1,  1837,  Ann 
Fisher  Sheafe,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  James  Sheafe,  U.  S.  Sena¬ 
tor,  1799-1801. +  He  lived  at  155  Chambers  St.  from  1839  to 
1841,  and  there  were  born  the  eldest  children,  Elizabeth  W. 
and  James  S.,  the  third  Sarah  F.  and  the  fourth  Thomas  E. 
were  born  at  Spuyten  Duyvil,  and  John  Fisher  at  his  country 
place  on  the  Passaic  River,  now  Nutley,  N.  J.t  The  old  stone 
mansion  to  which  he  moved  in  1844,  and  was  bought  April  14, 
1844,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  family  and  remained  in  their  hands 
up  to  the  present  year  (1922)  or  78  years.  He  died  there  Nov. 
12,  1878,  at  the  age  of  81,  and  his  widow'  died  there  also  March 
18,  1890,  at  the  age  of  89.  Mr.  Satterthwaite’s  firm,  Satter- 
twaite  Bros,  in  1841  composed  of  himself,  Theo.  W.  and  John  B. 
Satterthwaite,  auctioneers,  was  at  62  Merchants  Exchange. 

This  business  he  had  probably  taken  over  from  his  kinsmen, 
C.  and  G.  McEvers,  127  Water  St.  The  later  Satterthwaite 
Bros.,  Insurance  Brokers,  had  offices  at  36  Wall  St.  and  later 
on  at  61  William  St.  Their  business  was  Marine  Insurance 
and  the  Adjustment  of  Averages.  After  this  firm  dissolved 
it  was  continued  until  1889  by  Catlin  and  Satterthwaite,  con¬ 
sisting  of  N.  Stuyvesant  Catlin  and  James  Sheafe  Satterthwaite, 
son  of  Thomas  Wilkinson. 


Mr.  Thomas  W.  Satterthwaite  was  a  man  of  genial  nature, 
kindly  and  very  popular  wherever  he  w'as  known.  During  the 
Civil  War  he  probably  organized  the  first  Union  Club  in  Es¬ 


sex  Co.,  New  Jersey,  and  was  largely  instrumental  in  turning 
the  tide  of  popular  sentiment  towards  strengthening  the  hands 
of  the  Government,  wffien  it  was  threatened  by  its  enemies  at 
home.  Out  of  his  efforts  rose  the  Satterthwaite  Guards,  a  local 
body  of  100  men,  who  united  to  form  a  home  guard,  when  the 
lives  and  homes  of  those  who  expressed  Union  sentiments  were 


•In  1839  T.  W.  Satterthwaite  was  in  business  by  himself  at  30  Broad  St. 
tPeter  Crary,  Mayor  of  New  York,  built  Nutley  in  1S26-7,  and  gave  it  to  his 
daughter  Lucretia  A.  Crary.  Mrs.  James  L.  Morris.  He  surrounded  the  Nutlev 
garden  with  a  picket  fence,  that  once  surrounded  St.  John's  Square.  Nutlev  was 
bought  from  James  L.  Morns  April  14,  1844.  The  central  part  had  been  bought 
from  the  Rutgers  family;  the  North  portion  from  the  Rikers  and  the  wooded 
portion  from  the  Van  Dyks.  Apparently  the  first  house  of  which  anvthing  is 
known  on  this  property  was  owned  by  Robert  Rutgers.  It  stood  on  the  top  of 
a  knoll  adjacent  to  the  present  house. 
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threatened  by  sympathizers  with  the  Confederates.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  St.  George’s  Society  of  New  York  in  1856. 

The  second  sen,  Theophylact  Bache,  born  Aug.  5,  1805,  at  the 
age  of  22  (Jan.  9,  1827),  entered  the  N.  Y.  Ins.  Co.  as  a  clerk,  but 
on  Jan.  12,  1829,  he  became  its  secretary;  and  on  Jan.  9,  1838, 
assistant  president.  The  articles  of  Association  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  had  been  executed  in  1796.  It  is  said  that  this  Company 
was  the  only  one  that  did  not  fail  after  the  great  fire  of  1836. 
But  it  went  into  voluntary  liquidation  in  1851.  Theo.  B.  Sat- 
terthwaite,  J.  W.  Schmidt  and  Stephen  Johnson  were  appointed 
Receivers.  Eventually  its  securities  and  business  were  turned 
over  to  the  New  York  Mutual  Ins.  Co.,  which  had  received  its 
charter  in  1842.  Mr.  Theo.  B.  Satterthwaite  was  then  elected 
President  and  remained  so  until  his  death  Jan.  6,  1887.  The 
offices  of  the  Company  were  at  61  William  St.,  for  many  years. 
After  his  death  it  continued  business  at  the  same  place,  but 
went  into  voluntary  liquidation  owing  to  low  marine  rates  and 
severe  competition  on  July  1,  1893.  After  discharging  all  claims 
it  had  paid  its  stockholders  on  Dec.  6,  1904,  $136,  58-100  for 
every  $100  invested  in  the  Company. 

Mr.  Satterthwaite  has  been  credited  with  having  introduced 
the  Mutual  system  into  Marine  Insurance. 

On  April  4,  1830,  he  married  Ann  Eliza  DeWitt,  the 
daughter  of  Dr.  DeWitt,  Health  Officer  of  the  Port  of  New 
York,  who  died  of  yellow  fever  contracted  at  Quarantine.  Mr. 
Satterthwaite  was  fond  of  out-door  recreations  and  had  a  coun¬ 
try  place  on  the  Clove  Road,  Staten  Island,  called  Valleyside. 
He  was  of  genial  disposition,  affectionate  and  kind  hearted,  and 
had  the  reputation  of  being  an  excellent  man  of  business,  and 
an  expert  in  Marine  Insurance.  He  left  no  children. 

John  Blackwood  Satterthwaite  began  life  under  what  is 
often  apt  to  be  held  advantageous  circumstances,  inasmuch  as 
he  inherited  money  from  his  godfather,  Mr.  Blackwood.  After 
gaining  some  business  experience  in  the  counting  rooms  of  Mr. 
William  Banks,  he  joined  his  brother  in  Marine  Insurance,  becom¬ 
ing  one  of  the  firm  of  Satterthwaite  Bros.,  Marine  Ins.  Brokers  & 
Adjusters.  At  the  age  of  32  he  married  Ellen  Duane,  daughter  of 
William  Duane,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  Andrew  Jackson, 
and  grand-daughter  of  Richard  Bache  of  Philadelphia.  Mrs.  Sat¬ 
terthwaite  died  about  a  year  later,  leaving  one  son,  Franklin  Satter¬ 
thwaite,  called  after  his  great-great  grandfather,  Benjamin  Franklin. 
Mr.  Satterthwaite  died  August  16,  1862,  while  on  his  way  to 
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Ann  Fisher  Si-ieafe  Satterthw  utf. 


Born  July  27,  1801. 

Aid.  Nov.  11,  1837  Thomas  \Y.  Satterthwaitc. 
Died  Alarch  18,  1890. 


China,  and  was  buried  at  Shanghai.  At  his  death  he  was  only 
50  years  of  age. 

Of  the  remaining  children  of  the  founder  of  the  New  York 
Branch,  William  Bache,  said  to  have  been  a  midshipman  on  a 
U.  S.  Frigate,  was  lost  over-board  at  sea. 

James  Clough,  who  never  married  died  June  6,  1832,  at  Quar¬ 
antine,  on  Staten  Island,  of  Asiatic  Cholera,  said  to  have  been 
the  first  case  brought  into  the  port  of  New  York.  He  was  super¬ 
cargo  of  a  ship  returned  from  Africa.  He  was  buried  in  the 
Church-yard  of  St.  John’s,  Stapleton,  Staten  Island.  Eliza 
Helena,  a  child  of  only  three  years  of  age,  died  after  her  father’s 
death  at  48  Walker  St.,  probably.  Ann  Dorothy  married  the 
Rev.  Henry  W.  Ducachet  who  was  born  in  Charleston,  South 
Carolina  (Moffatt),  Feb.  17,  1786,  and  died  in  Philadelphia,  Dec. 
13,  1865.  He  studied  medicine  in  New  York  under  Dr.  Hosack, 
but  after  practicing  a  couple  of  years  concluded  to  take  up  the 
ministry.  He  was  first  settled  at  Salem,  Mass.,  and  then  at 
Norfolk,  Va.  But  in  1834  he  was  called  to  St.  Stephen’s  Church, 
Philadelphia,  where  he  officiated  until  his  death.  He  was  a 
noted  and  successful  preacher,  and  was  also  a  frequent  dele¬ 
gate  to  Episcopal  Conventions,  in  which  he  took  an  active  part. 
He  was  also  instrumental  in  founding  the  Baird  Orphanage  and 
was  its  President  for  many  years.  His  residence  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  was  in  Girard  St.  His  widow,  Ann  Dorothy  Ducachet  survived 
him,  dying  September  17,  1871.  Their  only  son  Henry  W.  Ducachet, 
a  surgeon  in  the  U.  S'.  Army  during  the  Civil  War  had  died  in 
Washington  October  11,  1865,  of  pnuemonia  contracted  in  his  hos¬ 
pital  duties.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Ducachet  was  a  man  who  was  almost  uni¬ 
versally  beloved,  and  his  name  even  now  more  than  50  years  after 
his  death,  is  still  remembered  and  revered  by  those  who  knew  him 
well.  He  was  buried  in  a  vault  under  St.  Stephen’s  Church.  An 
excellent  bust  of  him  adorns  the  East  wall  of  the  Church. 

James  Sheafe  Satterthwaite,  grandson  of  the  Emigrant,  was  born 
March  1,  1840,  probably  at  155  Chambers  St.,  where,  according  to 
the  City  Directory  of  that  date  his  father’s  family  was  living.  It 
has  been  said,  however,  and  it  is  possibly  true,  that  he  was  born  in 
St.  Mark’s  Place,  but  the  City  Directory  has  no  reference  to  his 
father’s  living  at  St.  Mark’s  Place,  between  1839  and  1841.  In 
this  latter  year  the  family  moved  to  a  country  place  that  had 
been  rented  at  Spuyten  Duyvel,  New  York  City.  Here  they  re¬ 
sided  until  1844,  when  they  moved  to  what  was  then  Belle¬ 
ville,  on  the  Passaic  River,  afterwards  known  as  North  Belle¬ 
ville  and  now  (1923)  as  Nutley.  Here  James  S.  Satterthwaite 
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received  his  early  education,  but  prepared  later  at  New  Ham¬ 
burgh,  N.  Y.  for  college  under  a  tutor  (William  C.  Cattell, 
afterwards  President  of  Lafayette  College),  and  subsequently 
at  the  Edgehill  Preparatory  School  of  which  his  former  tutor 
was  the  associate  principal  between  the  years  1853-5.  In  1856 
he  entered  what  is  now  Columbia  University  in  the  Academical 
Department,  graduating  in  1860.  His  class  though  small,  as 
compared  with  the  classes  of  the  present  day,  contained  a  num¬ 
ber  of  men  whose  names  are  still  well  remembered.  Of  these 
may  be  mentioned  Gen.  Barry,  U.  S.  A.,  Dr.  J.  Haven  Emerson, 
David  Lydig,  Prof.  J.  Howard  Van  Amringe  and  Egerton  L. 
Winthrop. 

Following  his  graduation,  he  entered  the  Law  Department 
of  Columbia  University,  registering  in  the  Law  office  of  James 
Emott,  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  son  of  the  more  distinguished 
Judge  Emott,  who  had  died  in  1850.  The  war  breaking  out, 
however,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  Company  G,  37th  N.  Y. 
Militia,  on  May  29,  1862,  for  the  term  of  three  months.  He 
served  continuously  with  his  regiment  at  the  front,  and  re¬ 
turning  with  it  was  mustered  out  with  his  Company  Sept.  2, 
1862.  Deciding  not  to  complete  the  study  of  Law,  he  then  en¬ 
tered  the  office  of  Satterthwaite  Bros.,  Marine  Insurance  Brok¬ 
ers  &  Average  Adjusters,  and  on  the  dissolution  of  the  firm,  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  its  business,  having  formed  a  partnership  with  his 
former  associate  in  the  business,  N.  W.  Stuyvesant  Catlin,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Catlin  &  Satterthwaite.  This  new  firm  pros¬ 
pered,  especially  in  its  new  offices  at  No.  50  Wall  St.,  after¬ 
wards  26  Exchange  Place,  and  continued  to  do  an  active  busi¬ 
ness  until  1889,  Mr.  Satterthwaite’s  interest  continuing  five  years 
after  his  death  in  1884.  Beginning  with  his  grandfather,  Thomas 
W.  Satterthwaite,  the  Marine  Insurance  business  had  been  car¬ 
ried  on  by  some  member  of  this  branch  of  the  family,  nearly 
and  possibly  one  hundred  years. 

Mr.  James  S.  Satterthwaite  was  a  man  of  remarkable  intel¬ 
lectuality,  intelligence  and  business  ability.  He  wa  a  recog¬ 
nized  master  in  his  profession.  As  a  single  instance  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  he  held  in  Marine  Insurance  circles,  it  may  be  said  that  for 
some  years  he  published  under  his  firm’s  name,  schedules  of 
Marine  Insurance  rates,  applicable  to  the  shipping  of  the  en¬ 
tire  world,  and  they  were  accepted  as  the  standard.  But  while 
he  gave  close  attention  to  his  business  affairs,  he  was  essentially 
a  family  man  and  intensely  fond  of  a  country  life,  so  that  he 
seldom  passed  a  winter  in  the  City,  preferring  to  divide  the 
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Theophylact  Bache  Satterthwaite 


Born  Aug.  5,  1805. 

Died  June  6,  1862. 

Md.  April  14,  1830  Ann  Eliza  De  Witt 
Born  Tan.  31,  1807. 

Died  Jan.  6,  1887. 


year  between  his  home  on  the  Passaic,  adjoining  the  old  home¬ 
stead  that  has  recently  been  dubbed  “The  old  Nutley  Manor 
house,”  and  his  summer  place,  “Maidstone,”  at  Easthampton, 

L.  I. 

During  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  however,  he  travelled  ex¬ 
tensively  both  in  Europe  and  this  country,  in  the  hope  of  re¬ 
gaining  his  failing  health.  In  this  he  was  unsuccessful.  His 
death  was  very  sudden,  but  painless,  at  the  age  of  44,  and  at 
his  seaside  home  in  Easthampton.  A  widow  and  five  children 
survived  him. 

Of  a  retiring  disposition,  his  acquaintance  did  not  extend 
very  much  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  business,  but  he  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  a  circle  of  very  warm  friends,  who  found  in  him 
a  well-informed,  interesting  and  genial  companion,  always  think¬ 
ing  of  others  rather  than  himself. 

At  the  age  of  24  he  had  married  Jeanie  L.  Buckley,  a  charm¬ 
ing  and  most  attractive  woman,  universally  beloved.  She  sur¬ 
vived  him  only  eight  years,  dying  at  her  home  in  X.  Y.  City 
Jan.  30,  1892. 

The  children  of  James  S.  Satterthwaite  are  (1907)  : 

1.  Catherine  Bache  Satterthwaite,  B.  Nov.  6,  1866;  M.  Sept. 
2,  1891  Adrian  H.  Larkin,  B.  June  6,  1865,  whose  children  are: 
(1)  James  Satterthwaite  Larkin,  B.  May  29,  1893;  md.  Vera  A.  H. 
Cravath,  B.  Aug.  28,  1895 ;  md.  Aug.  22,  1917,  son  Adrian  Cravath 
Larkin,  B.  Sept.  24,  1919;  (2)  Sarah  Elizabeth  Larkin,  B.  Dec.  9, 
1896,  md.  A.  Palmer  Loening,  Nov.  28,  1922;  (3)  Lawrence  Lar¬ 
kin,  B.  May  21,  1903. 

2.  Julia  Lawrence  Larkin,  B.  July  1,  1868;  M.  June  25,  1890, 
Col.  Ernest  Rollin  Tilton,  B.  Sept.  3,  1866,  whose  child  is  (1) 
Ernest  Rollin  Tilton,  B.  Sept.  28,  1893,  md.  Silvia  W.  Allen,  B. 
August  29,  1893. 

3.  Annie  Fisher  Satterthwaite,  B.  June  6,  1870;  M.  Dec.  9, 
1891,  P,  William  Strom,  B.  Jan.  24,  1862,  and  their  children  have 
been  (1)  Jeanie  Satterthwaite  Strom,  B.  Jan.  17,  1895;  died  July 
14,  1896;  (2)  William  T.  Strom,  B.  June  25,  1898. 

4.  James  Sheafe  Satterthwaite,  B.  Jan.  18,  1872;  M.  April 
6,  1896,  Lillie  Marden,  B.  April  18,  1872.  Their  children  have 
been  (1)  Lillie  Lawrence  Satterthwaite,  B.  April  4,  1896;  D.  Dec. 
13,  1898;  (2)  Hope  Satterthwaite,  B.  Aug.  12,  1899;  (3)  James 
Sheafe  Satterthwaite,  B.  Aug.  26,  1903. 

5.  Thomas  Wilkinson  Satterthwaite,  B.  Dec.  25,  1876,  Md. 
March  6,  1902,  Lucile  Carnes  Weeks,  B.  July  27,  1881. 
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Of  their  children : 

(1)  Died  at  birth,  May  30,  1903. 

(2)  Thomas  Wilkinson,  Jr.,  B.  Jan.  19,  1905. 

(3)  Lucille  Weeks,  B.  June  12,  1907. 

(4)  Rhoda  Mitchell,  B.  Jan.  25,  1909. 

(5)  Julia  Lawrence,  B.  Sept.  19.  1912. 

(6)  James  Buckley,  B.  May  8,  1914. 

John  Fisher  Satterth waite,  a  grandson  of  the  Emigrant,  B.  July 
4,  1844,  unmarried  (1922)  was  educated  at  the  Peekskill  Military 
Academy,  New  York,  and  also  at  the  Bloomfield  Academy,  New 
Jersey.  When  there  was  the  first  call  for  troops  in  1861,  however, 
though  only  17  years  old,  he  joined  Co.  H  (8th  Co.)  of  the  N.  Y.  7th 
Regiment  (State  Militia),  and  with  the  complement  1050  strong 
left  for  the  seat  of  war  on  April  19,  1861.  The  7th  New  York  was 
the  second  regiment  to  go  to  the  Front,  the  8th  Massachusetts 
preceding  it.  The  two  regiments  met  in  Philadelphia.  His  name 
appears  on  the  official  register  at  Fort  Federal  Hill,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  May  25,  1861.  After  the  three  months  service  had  ex¬ 
pired,  he  with  his  regiment  was  mustered  out.  Later,  on  Sept.  17, 

1862,  he  received  a  commission  as  First  Lieutenant  in  the  21st 
New  Jersey  Volunteers —  Col.  Cornelius  Fomet  commanding. 
(New  Jersey  Volunteers  in  the  Service  of  the  U.  S.,  Jersey  City, 

1863. )  Still  later,  when  the  22nd  Regiment  New  Jersey  Volunteers 
(infantry),  Col.  Demorest  commanding,  was  organized  at  Tren¬ 
ton  for  nine  months  service  on  Sept.  22nd,  1862,  he  joined  it 
and  was  made  Adjutant  Jan.  1st,  1863. 

This  regiment  was  mustered  out  June  25th,  1863.  He  also  saw 
service  with  a  detachment  of  the  57th  New  York,  before  and 
during  the  first  battle  of  Fredericksburg  on  Dec.  13,  1862.  This 
action  proved  disastrous  to  the  Union  forces.  In  January  of 
1863  he  developed  typhoid  fever,  returned  home  and  subse¬ 
quently  resigned  from  his  regiment.  He  is  a  life  member  of 
the  7th  Regiment,  the  Loyal  Legion  (New  York  Commandery), 
also  of  the  George  Washington  Post  G.  A.  R.  No.  103. 

About  1878  he  was  made  President  of  the  Produce  Bank, 
New  York  City,  which  in  1880  was  taken  over  and  consolidated 
with  the  Continental  Bank.  Later  in  1880  he  devoted  himself 
to  developing  some  mining  interests  in  Mexico.  Subsequently 
he  purchased  a  large  tract  within  the  city  limits  of  El  Paso, 
Texas,  known  for  some  years  as  the  Satterthwaite  Addition. 

Thomas  E.  Satterthwaite,  second  son  of  the  Emigrant,  was  born 
at  Spuyten  Duyvel,  New' York,  on  March  26,  1843.  He  was  a  son 
of  Thomas  Wilkinson  and  Ann  Fisher  (Sheafe)  Satterthwaite. 
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Former  Residence  of  the  Satterth waite  Family. 
At  Nutley,  New  Jersey. 

Now  the  Property  of  the  Yauntakah  Country  Club. 


Former  Residence  of  James  S.  Satterthwaite. 
At  Nutley,  New  Jersey. 

Now  the  Property  of  the  Yauntakah  Country  Club. 


Taking  the  academic  course  at  Yale  University,  he  graduated 
from  it  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  in  the  class  of 
1864,  during  1863-4  taking  also  there  his  first  year  medical 
course  and  also  a  course  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School.  After¬ 
wards,  in  1864-5,  he  entered  on  a  course  in  comparative  anatomy  at 
Harvard  University,  under  the  preceptorship  of  Professor  Jeffries 
Wyman.  He  took  his  second  year  of  medicine  in  the  same  university. 
In  1866  he  continued  his  medical  studies  at  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Columbia  University,  New  York 
City.  Here  he  graduated  as  a  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  1867. 
In  the  autumn  of  this  year  he  joined  the  surgical  staff  of  the 
New  York  Hospital,  completing  his  interneship  in  1869.  He 
then  went  abroad  for  a  post-graduate  course  which  he  took  at 
first  under  the  Austrain  professors  von  Schroetter,  von  Hebra, 
Braun  and  Strieker.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
War  in  1870,  Dr.  Satterthwaite  tendered  his  services  to  the 
Berlin  government  and  was  appointed  an  assistant  contract  sur¬ 
geon  in  the  German  Army.  After  a  few  months’  service  he  rose 
to  a  full  surgeoncy,  with  the  grade  of  captain.  For  his  services 
in  the  military  hospitals  of  Toul  in  France,  the  Emperor 
William,  subsequently  in  1872,  conferred  on  him  the  Iron  Cross. 

For  some  time  afterwards,  Dr.  Satterthwaite  pursued  re¬ 
search  and  pathological  studies  in  Wursburg,  under  Professor 
von  Recklinghausen.  Returning  to  New  York  City  in  1872, 
he  immediately  opened  an  office  in  that  city  for  private  practice. 

The  degree  of  DL.  D.  by  the  University  of  Maryland,  was 
conferred  on  him  in  1908,  and  of  Sc.  D.  by  St.  John’s  College,  Mary¬ 
land,  in  1912. 

He  was  at  one  time  president  of  the  New  York  Pathologi¬ 
cal  Society ;  later  was  vice-president  of  the  Post-Graduate  Medi¬ 
cal  School  and  Hospital.  He  was  also  president  of  the  Babies 
Hospital  for  five  years,  of  the  American  Therapeutic  Society, 
and  of  the  Medical  Association  of  Greater  New  York,  for  two 
terms.  He  also  organized  the  Chambers  Street  House  of  Relief, 
now  the  Hudson  Street  Hospital ;  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  American  Therapeutic  Society  and  of  the  Babies’  Hospital. 
He  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Alumni  Association  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New  York,  and  orig¬ 
inated  the  plans  which  led  to  the  founding  of  the  New  York 
Polyclinic  Medical  School  and  Hospital  and  the  New  York 
Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital. 

He  also  was  professor  of  pathological  anatomy  for  one  year 
and  of  general  medicine  for  seven  years,  at  the  New  York 
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Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital,  and  was  lecturer 
in  1881-2  on  comparative  pathology  in  the  Columbia  Veterinary 
College  of  New  York  City.  He  also  originated,  in  1873,  what 
was  probably  the  first  private  laboratory  in  this  country,  for 
instruction  in  normal  and  pathological  histology.  He  gave  in¬ 
struction  in  these  branches  until  1890,  or  15  years.  During 
the  years  1904-8  he  again  undertook  the  duties  of  the  chair  of 
medicine  at  the  Post-Graduate  Medical  School.  Dr.  Satter- 
thwaite  was  in  his  early  professional  life,  a  clinical  assistant 
to  Willard  Parker,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  College  of  Physi¬ 
cians  and  Surgeons.  He  was  at  times  on  the  staff  of  many 
New  York  City  hospitals;  was  pathologist  to  St.  Luke’s  Hospi¬ 
tal,  1872-1882;  and  also  of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  1873-1888. 
He  is  now,  in  1923,  consulting  physician  to  the  Manhattan  State 
Hospital,  to  the  Post-Graduate,  Babies'  and  Orthopedic  Hos¬ 
pitals,  and  to  the  Northwestern  Dispensary. 

He  is  now  also  a  Trustee  of  the  Good-Samaritan  Dispensary. 
He  has  had  a  general  consulting  and  hospital  practice  but  later 
specialized  in  diseases  of  the  heart  and  blood  vessels.  Dr.  Sat- 
terthwaite’s  contributions  to  medical  literature  have  been  nu¬ 
merous.  The  more  exhaustive  works  of  which  he  has  been  the 
author  include  a  ‘‘Manual  of  Histology,”  1882;  a  “Practical  Bac¬ 
teriology,”  1887 ;  “Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Aorta,”  1905 ;  “Car- 
dio-Vascular  Diseases,”  1902,  and  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and 
Blood  Vessels,  1918. 

As  the  outcome  of  his  leaning  towards  Histology,  Pathology 
and  microscopy,  early  in  his  professional  work  in  New  York 
City,  he  came  to  be  employed  in  medico-legal  cases,  as  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  Commodore  Vanderbilt  will  case  (January  of  1877) 
and  in  the  Samuel  Wood  will  case  (March,  1878).  During  the 
years  1874-5  he  was  engaged  with  Dr.  Edward  Curtis  by  the 
New  York  Board  of  Health  in  investigating  diphtheria.  This 
Board  was  not  at  that  time  equipped  with  a  pathological  labora¬ 
tory.  His  private  laboratory  was  made  use  of  for  the  work  which 
continued  two  years.  In  1881-2  he  was  employed  by  the  State  of 
Connecticut  in  its  efforts  to  stop  criminal  abortion  which  was  then 
actively  practiced  in  the  manufacturing  towns  of  Fairfield  County. 
In  1881-2  he  was  employed  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  its  efforts  to  control  some  of  the  diseases  of  animals.  This 
was  prior  to  the  Founding  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 
At  this  time,  when  he  was  provided  with  an  adequate  labora¬ 
tory  by  the  Columbia  Veterinary  College  (where  he  was  a 
lecturer  on  Comparative  pathology)  he  investigated  the  pleuro- 
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pneumonia  of  cattle  then  prevalent  in  New  York  City,  and  urged 
upon  the  N.  Y.  Legislature  the  necessity  of  controlling  hog 
cholera  then  occurring  sporadically  in  some  parts  of  the  State. 
He  also  then  urged  the  N.  Y.  Board  of  Health  to  investigate  the 
sausage  factories,  very  numerous  in  the  City  and  potential 
sources  of  disease. 

Being  appointed  about  this  time  a  Curator  to  the  Central 
Park  Zoological  Department,  he  was  able  to  investigate  per¬ 
sonally  the  diseases  of  many  animals  in  captivity  there.  The 
brains  of  monkeys  so  obtained  were  made  use  of  in  his  labora¬ 
tory  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Spitzka  in  anatomical  researches,  which  were  sub¬ 
sequently  published. 

In  1881  he  was  employed  by  the  U.  S.  Government  in  the 
Cadet  Whitaker  case.  In  March  of  1885  he  was  employed  in 
the  General  Grant  case  to  solve  the  character  of  the  ailment  of 
which  he  died.  Later  he  was  employed  by  a  number  of  Life 
Insurance  Companies  in  contested  Insurance  claims.  In  1911 
he  was  retained  by  the  Coca-Cola  Company  in  a  suit  brought 
against  them  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of  June  30,  1906. 
The  government  was  defeated.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  re¬ 
tained  by  the  government  in  some  of  its  prosecutions  under  the 
same  act. 

Dr.  Satterthwaite  is  now  a  member  of  the  American  Thera¬ 
peutic  Society,  the  American  Medical  Assciation ;  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  the  Military  Surgeons  of  the  United  States.  He 
is  also  a  Fellow  of  the  American  College  of  Physicians  and  of 
the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine;  a  life  member  of  the  New 
York  Pathological  Society;  a  member  of  the  Medical  Society 
of  the  State  of  New  York;  the  Greater  New  York  Medical  As¬ 
sociation  ;  Physicians’  Mutual  Aid  Association ;  the  Harvey  So¬ 
ciety ;  the  New  York  County  Medical  Association;  and  the 
Association  for  the  Prevention  and  relief  of  Heart  Disease.  He 
is  also  a  honorary  member  of  the  Washington,  D.  C.,  Medical 
and  Surgical  Society,  and  belongs  to  the  Sons  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  and  to  the  Army  and  Navy  Club  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

For  12  years  he  was  on  the  Editorial  staff  of  the  N.  Y. 
Med.  Record.  He  was  also  at  one  time,  on  the  staff  of  the  Medi¬ 
cal  News  of  Philadelphia.  He  founded  the  Journal  of  Com¬ 
parative  Medicine  and  Surgery  in  1880  and  in  1885  the  Post- 
Graduate  at  first  called  the  Quarterly  Bulletin.  He  also  wrote 
cyclopedic  articles  for  Wood’s  Reference  Handbook  of  New 
York,  and  Sajous’  Analytic  Cyclopaedia.  He  has  been  the  au- 
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thor  of  more  than  120  medical  articles.  His  more  recent  ac¬ 
tivities  have  been  in  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Blood  Vessels.* 
For  many  years  he  was  active  also  in  matters  relating  to  good 
government  both  in  this  State  and  in  New  Jersey. 

Dr.  Satterthwaite  was  married  in  New  York  City,  on  No¬ 
vember  13,  1884,  to  Isabella,  daughter  of  Dr.  James  Lenox 
Banks,  of  New  York  City. 

♦See  History  of  Medicine  in  New  York,  and  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in 
America. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 


THE  RUTGERS  FAMILY  OF  NEW  YORK  AND 
NEW  JERSEY 

The  Rutgers  family  came  to  New  Amsterdam  (New  York) 
in  1636,  having  left  their  native  land  on  Oct.  1st  of  that  year. 
They  are  said  to  have  been  friends  of  the  Patroon,  Kiliaen  Van 
Rensselaer  of  Fort  Orange  (Albany),  where  they  first  settled. 
Besides  engaging  in  a  general  merchandise  business,  they 
started  a  Brewery  there.  Moving  subsequently  to  New  Am¬ 
sterdam  (New  York),  they  continued  to  manufacture  beer  and 
were  engaged  in  the  brewery  business  up  to,  and  perhaps,  into 
the  19th  century.  Aside  from  their  large  property  interests 
acquired  in  New  York  City,  they  also  bought  land  in  various 
parts  of  New  Jersey,  but  established  themselves  more  particu¬ 
larly  in  Essex  County. 

A  clipping  from  the  Evening  Sun  (Oct.  16th,  1919),  indi¬ 
cates  how  a  very  large  part  of  the  Rutgers  holdings  of  New 
York  City  came  into  the  possession  of  an  i\nthony,  about  1730. 
and  how  it  was  added  to,  subsequently  by  the  marriage  of  Leon¬ 
ard  Lispenard  to  Alice  Rutgers.  About  1752,  on  the  death  of 
this  Anthony  Rutgers,  the  two  properties  came  to  be  owned 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Lispenard,  and  were  known  as  ‘‘Lis- 
penards’  Meadows,”  after  Leonard  had  added  to  them  by  a  pur¬ 
chase  of  additional  adjacent  property. 

The  name  Anthony  was  so  popular  in  the  several  branches 
of  the  Rutgers  family  which  was  large,  and  was  also  popular 
with  the  Lispenard  family,  with  which  it  was  connected  by 
marriage,  that  it  has  been  often  difficult  to  distinguish  the  par¬ 
ticular  Anthony  referred  to  in  any  given  case. 

Anthony  Lispenard,  the  first  of  this  family  in  New  York, 
came  here  as  a  Huguenot  refugee,  about  the  middle  of  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  century,  and  established  himself  as  a  merchant.  The 
Lispenard  family  in  later  years,  were  identified  with  the  brew¬ 
ing  industry  and  were  connected  with  the  great  London  house 
of  Barclay. 

Leonard  Lispenard,  the  grandson  of  Anthony,  was  born  in 
this  city  in  1716.  At  that  time  there  was  a  large  swampy  area 
in  the  region  between  the  present  sites  of  Duane  Street,  on  the 
south,  and  Spring  Street,  on  the  north,  and  extending  from  near 
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the  present  Church  Street  to  the  river.  The  greater  part  of  this 
area  had  been  included  in  the  original  grant  to  Roelof  Jansen. 
After  his  death  and  that  of  his  wife,  Annetje  Jans,  it  had  come 
to  be  called  successively  the  Dominie’s  Bowerie,  the  Duke’s 
Farm,  the  King’s  Farm,  the  Queen’s  Farm,  and  finally  the  Church 
Farm. 

No  attempt  had  been  made  to  improve  these  meadows  until 
Anthony  Rutgers,  shortly  after  1730,  offered  to  drain  them 
on  condition  that  the  meadows  be  given  to  him.  His  petition 
was  granted  by  the  Council,  and  a  title  to  nearly  seventy  acres 
of  the  meadows  was  given  him.  At  the  same  time  that  Rut¬ 
gers  family  had  gained  title  to  this  land,  Leonard  Lispenard 
was  the  lessee  of  a  portion  of  the  Church  Farm,  which  lay  be¬ 
tween  the  river  and  West  Broadway  and  between  Canal  and 
Reade  Streets. 

When  a  large  part  of  Lispenard’s  leased  land  had  been  con¬ 
vened  into  pasture  by  Rutgers’  efforts,  it  was  noticed  that  Lis¬ 
penard  was  conspicuously  agreeable  to  Rutgers  and  to  his  daugh¬ 
ter,  Alice.  In  any  case,  Leonard  Lispenard  married  Alice  Rut¬ 
gers  in  1741,  and  when  the  industrious  Anthony  Rutgers  died 
some  nine  years  later,  the  meadows  became  the  property  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lispenard. 

In  the  French  Spoliation  Claims  Thomas  William  Satter- 
thwaite  is  stated  to  have  had  claim  against  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  case  of  the  “Resort,”  a  brig  which  appears  to  have 
been  owned  by  Leonard  Lispenard  and  on  which  Mr.  Satter- 
thwaite  had  an  insurance  claim. 

Leonard  Lispenard  acquired  by  purchase  more  of  the  land 
adjacent  to  his  own  and  the  whole  area  became  known  as  “Lis¬ 
penard’s  Meadows.”  He  died  in  1790  after  a  life  of  conspicuous 
public  service  and  private  success.” 

In  this  way  the  Rutgers  family  came  to  own  the  property 
formerly  known  as  St.  John’s  Park,  which  had  been  a  part  of 
the  Annetje  Jans  estate.  This  park  was  sold  to  the  Hudson 
River  R.  R.,  now  the  New  York  Central,  in  1867.  In  1837 
the  wooden  picket  fence  around  it  was  taken  down  and  re¬ 
placed  by  iron  railings.  These  pickets  somehow  found  their 
way  to  Nutley,  years  later,  and  were  used  for  the  fence  about 
the  “Old  Nutley”  garden,  by  the  owner,  James  L.  Morris. 

One  reason  given  for  the  interest  the  Rutgers  family  took  in 
New  Jersey  was  the  following:  It  appears  that  an  Anthony 
Rutgers  was  a  Captain  of  Artillery  in  New  York  about  the  be- 
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ginning  of  the  Revolutionary  War  in  1775,  but  being  ordered  out 
for  service  by  the  British  authorities  in  that  year,  he  resigned, 
moved  to  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  founded  the  New  Jersey  branch. 
Anthony  Rutgers  married,  June  6th,  1762,  Gertrude  Gouverneur 
of  Newark.  He  died  there  in  1784,  leaving  four  sons  and  two 
daughters.  The  sons  were  :  Anthony  A.,  Herman  G.,  Nicholas 
and  Gouverneur.  The  family  was  very  progressive,  patriotic 
and  philanthropic.  In  1784,  the  widow  of  an  Anthony  Rutgers. 
Elizabeth  Benson,  brought  suit  for  trespass  against  a  Wadding- 
ton,  who  was  a  Tory  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  for  the  use  of 
her  New  York  City  residence  for  Tory  purposes.  Alexander 
Hamilton  was  her  attorney,  but  Mrs.  Benson  lost  the  suit.  There 
was  some  popular  clamor,  for  her  defeat  was  regarded  as  a  Tory 
victory.  Her  death  took  place  at  Red  Hook  (Poughkeepsie)  in 
1795.  For  a  number  of  years  she  personally  managed  the  brew¬ 
ery  interest  in  New  York.  In  fact,  this  business  seems  to  have 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  Rutgers  family  continuously  for  150 
years  or  thereabouts.  Her  will  was  dated  November  25th,  1795. 

Some  of  her  grandchildren  had  moved  to  Belleville,  N.  J.. 
and  there  Gerard  married  Sarah  Bayard,  while  a  sister.  Catherine, 
married  one  of  the  Van  Rensselaers  of  the  same  place.  Robert 
and  Anthony,  brothers  of  Gerard,  also  lived  in  Belleville  town¬ 
ship.  The  family  certainly  owned  New  Jersey  property  as 
early  as  1786.  Indeed,  in  1790,  Anthony  of  the  third  generation 
built  the  first  bridge  over  the  Passaic,  at  Belleville.  Connect¬ 
ing  with,  and  leading  easterly  over  Schuyler's  Hill,  was  a  cor¬ 
duroy  road  built  of  red  cedar,  that  was  laid  over  the  salt  meadows 
to  Jersey  City. 

On  July  1st,  1812,  Robert  and  his  brother,  Gerard  Rutgers, 
bought  in  North  Belleville,  now  Nutley,  two  tracts  adjoining 
each  other  on  the  Passaic  River  from  James  Van  Dyk  and  his 
wife,  Catherine.  They  had  acquired  them  from  John  Van  Dyk 
and  his  wife,  Ann.  The  larger  tract  comprised  90  acres,  and  the 
smaller  40.  A  little  more  than  14  months  later,  viz.,  on  Sept. 
10th,  1813,  Robert  disposed  of  his  share  to  his  brother,  Gerard. 
It  was  called,  at  that  time,  a  farm  or  “plantation.”  In  1813  their 
adjacent  property  owners  to  the  north  were  Jacob  Riker,  the 
owner  of  what  was  later  known  as  the  Van  Zandt  property,  and 
Joseph  Kingsland  of  the  present  Kingland  family  at  Nutley. 
The  Riker  family  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  settle  in  Nutley, 
and  many  of  the  names  still  remain  in  the  town  or  in  adjacent 
parts  of  Essex  and  Passaic  Counties.  This  Rutgers  property  em¬ 
braced  130  acres,  and  in  the  transfer  to  Gerard  was  stated  to 
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have  on  it  "houses,  barns,  gardens,  orchards,  meadows,  feedings, 
pastures,  fences  and  underwoods.”  Even  as  early  as  1813  it  was 
evidently  regarded  by  the  Rutgers  family  as  something  of  a 
place.  At  that  time  it  was  probably  a  well-equipped  farm.  Later, 
in  1822,  the  Gerard  Rutgers  referred  to  owned  additional  land  in 
what  is  now  Nutley.  At  his  death  it  came  into  the  hands  of  an 
Anthony  Rutgers,  Jr.,  probably  his  son,  who  died  June  23,  1836, 
at  Poughkeepsie.  In  1834,  a  bank  called  the  Manufacturers  had 
been  incorporated  at  Belleville,  and  an  Anthony,  probably  the 
Anthony  just  referred  to,  was  one  of  the  incorporators. 

On  Nov.  26th,  1836,  Sarah,  Anthony  Jr.’s  widow,  now  in 
possession  of  his  properties,  began  selling  portions  of  them. 
One  was  at  Nutley,  on  what  is  now  called  Povershon  Hill.  But 
Gerard  sold  the  Passaic  River  tract  after  it  had  been  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Rutgers  family  15  years,  to  James  L.  Morris.  The 
transfer  took  place  on  Feb.  5th,  1827.  Three  years  earlier 
Morris  had  married  Peter  Crary’s  daughter.  Two  years  later, 
Crary,  now  Morris’s  father-in-law,  bought  an  adjacent  tract 
from  Timothy  J.  Cortelyou  and  wife,  John  S.  Garrettson  and 
others,  this  particular  tract  being  known  as  No.  6,  in  the  lots 
owned  by  the  estate  of  Thomas  Speer,  and  comprising  14^ 
acres.  On  April  28th,  1837,  this  plot  was  transferred  by  Crary 
to  his  son-in-law,  Morris,  together  with  a  tract  on  the  Passaic 
River  comprising  27  40-100  acres.  Crary’s  holdings  appear  to 
have  been  about  42  acres.  On  Nov.  3rd,  1835,  Morris  had  bought 
an  adjacent  tract  on  the  Passaic  from  Horace  L.  Sill,  who  had 
bought  it  from  the  Michael  Riker  estate  at  the  Administrator’s 
Sale,  and  it  was  probably  the  whole  Jacob  Riker  tract  on  the 
Passaic. 

In  this  way  Morris  succeeded  in  having  a  frontage  on  the 
Passaic  of  about  half  a  mile,  while  has  "farm”  extended  west 
to  the  Third,  now  known  as  the  Yauntakah. 

In  the  transfer  to  Sarah  Sheafe,  on  May  4th,  1844,  Morris 
only  transferred  154  acres  of  his  farm. 

Belleville,  as  known  at  that  day,  was  a  part  of  Bloomfield. 
North  Belleville,  the  northerly  portion,  came  to  be  known  sub¬ 
sequently  as  Franklin  and  now  Nutley. 

Peter  Crary  came  of  an  old  Connecticut  family  which  settled  at 
Groton  in  1663.  He  was  the  Emigrant  and  died  in  1708;  after 
him  there  was  a  succession  of  Peters.  A  Sketch  of  his  family 
is  to  be  found  in  the  N.  E.  Hist.  &  Gen.  Reg.,  by  Louis  Marinus 
Dewey  of  Westfield,  Mass.  In  1824,  Peter  Crary  was  one  of  a 
committee  of  30,  who  faced  the  clamor  against  De  Witt  Clin- 
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ton  for  his  advocacy  of  the  Erie  Canal.  As  a  result,  the  tide 
of  popular  opinion  turned  in  his  favor,  and  Clinton  was  carried 
into  the  Gubernatorial  chair  by  a  landslide.  This  Peter  Crary 
lived  at  Nutley  and  was  at  one  time  a  capitalist.  He  probably 
built  “Old  Nutley,”  in  1826.  Crary  was  one  of  the  Directors 
of  the  Bank  of  America,  with  a  capital  of  $1,000, (XX).  (The  Bank 
of  America  is  now  (1923),  at  44  Wall  St.,  N.  Y.  City.)  In  1837 
it  was,  perhaps,  the  strongest  bank  in  New  York,  but  in  that 
year,  also,  it  with  the  other  New  York  banks,  and  in  fact,  the 
banks  of  the  U.  S.,  were  obliged  to  suspend.  The  reason  was 
that  for  some  years  there  had  been  unusual  speculation  and  an 
over-issue  of  paper  currency. 

On  May  10th,  1837,  the  balance  of  trade  against  the  country 
was  $150,000,000  while  there  was  only  $75,000,000  of  coin  in  the 
country  to  meet  it.  In  1839  the  Bank  lost  its  leading  position 
which  was  then  taken  by  the  Bank  of  Commerce. 

Peter  Crary’s  land  was  probably  less  than  50  acres.  He  died 
at  the  age  of  62,  on  Nov.  3rd,  1843.  His  widow,  Elizabeth  B. 
Crary,  was  appointed  administratrix,  while  Edward  C.  Crary, 
perhaps  his  son,  and  Richard  Faitoute  were  appointed  to  act 
for  her,  his  son-in-law,  James  L.  Morris  and  Joseph  Kingsland 
being  sureties.  His  personal  estate  amounted  to  $36.38.  His 
property  referred  to  came  into  the  possession  of  Crary’s  son- 
in-law,  Morris,  on  account,  probably,  of  the  failure  of  the  Bank 
of  North  America,  in  1837. 

James  Ludlow  Morris,  son  of  Robert  Morris  and  Francis 
Ludlow,  and  a  grandson  of  Chief  Justice  Richard  Morris,  was 
born  Aug.  10th,  1796,  and  died  Jan.  23,  1878.  He  married,  April 
8th,  1824,  Lucretia  Amenia  Crary,  a  daughter  of  the  Peter 
Crary  already  mentioned,  of  North  Belleville,  now  Nutley.  His 
wife,  Lucretia,  was  born  Jan.  5th,  1803,  and  died  July  25th,  1881, 
in  Morrisania.  They  had  seven  children,  one  being  Lucretia. 
One  of  the  founders  of  the  Paterson  and  Hudson  R.  R.  now 
operated  by  and  a  part  of  the  present  Erie  R  R.,  was  James  L. 
Morris.  The  charter  for  this  road  had  been  obtained  from  the 
Legislature,  Jan.  21st,  1831,  after  a  hard  contention.  However, 
the  capital  stock  required  was  promptly  raised.  At  first  the 
cars  were  drawn  by  horses,  for,  at  that  time  locomotives  did 
not  exist.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1833,  that  it  formed  a  part 
of  the  system  now  known  as  the  Erie.  (Hist,  of  Hudson  & 
Essex  Counties,  1884.)  It  has  been  said  that  James  L.  Morris 
was  at  one  time  its  President. 
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The  trial  trip  on  the  Paterson  and  Jersey  City  R.  R.  was 
made  between  Paterson  and  Aquackanonck,  now  Passaic,  on 
June  5th,  1832.  Each  car  was  capable  of  holding  from  30  to  40 
persons,  and  was  drawn  by  a  single  horse.  In  1834  this  rail¬ 
road  was  completed  as  far  as  Bergen,  and  in  1835,  the  Directors 
notified  their  patrons  that  steam,  generated  by  anthracite  coal 
as  a  motive  power,  would  be  used,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
R.  R.  having  shown  that  steam  could  be  employed  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  satisfactorily. 

In  1836,  James  L.  Morris  was  chairman  of  a  Board  of  Com¬ 
missioners,  consisting  of  Belleville,  Bloomfield  and  New  York 
Capitalists,  who  obtained  from  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  a 
charter  for  another  railroad,  known  as  the  Belleville  R.  R.  & 
Transportation  Co.  But  the  Bloomfield  and  the  Belleville  in¬ 
terests  came  into  conflict.  The  Bloomfield  people  wanted  the 
road  to  be  laid  through  Belleville,  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Second  River;  the  Belleville  people  wanted  to  be  laid  on  the 
left  bank.  In  point  of  fact  there  was  not  more  than  100  feet  of 
difference  between  the  two  proposed  lines.  But  the  Bloom¬ 
field  people  were  obstinate,  abandoned  the  original  scheme  and 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  Morris  &  Essex  Road,  which 
thereafter  undertook  to  handle  this  traffic. 

Morris  added  the  Crary  property  to  his  own  so  that  at  one 
time  he  certainly  owned  from  the  Passaic  west  to  the  Yauntakah 
as  already  said.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  our  railroad  men. 
The  territory  sold  to  Sarah  Sheafe  was  enlarged  subsequently 
so  that  it  extended  to  Kingsland’s  Pond  and  embraced  about 
190  acres. 

C)in  May  4th,  1844,  Morris  made  the  transfer  to  Sarah 
Sheafe,  who  made  a  trust  of  it  for  her  Satterthwaite  grand¬ 
children.  The  active  trustee  was  her  son,  John  Fisher  Sheafe, 
who  alone  of  those  she  had  appointed,  qualified  for  the  trustee¬ 
ship.  Mr.  J.  F.  Sheafe  died  in  1882  and  his  nephew,  James 
Sheafe  Satterthwaite  succeeded  him.  The  latter  died  on  Sept. 
6th,  1884,  and  his  brother,  Thomas  E.,  took  over  the  trust  on 
Jan.  29th,  1885.  This  trust  expired  on  the  death  of  his  mother, 
Ann  Fisher  Satterthwaite,  on  Mar.  9th,  1890.  The  property 
'was  divided  among  the  heirs  in  July,  1891. 

The  present  town  of  Nutley  is  a  part  of  the  original  grant 
bought  of  the  Indians  by  Robert  Treat  and  others.  In  1666  it 
was  included  in  the  “out-plantations.”  Belleville,  of  which  it 
later  became  a  part,  was  early  known  as  Second  River,  the  First 
River  running  through  Newark  at  the  site  of  the  old  stone 
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bridge  at  the  junction  of  Broad  and  Belleville  Avenues.  The 
present  Yauntakah  was  the  Third  River. 

However,  the  title  to  what  is  now  Nutley  seems  to  have 
been  in  doubt,  for  on  March  28th,  1679,  John  Hendrick  Spier 
bought  a  tract  that  crossed  a  part  of  what  is  now  known  as 
Belleville  and  Nutley. 

On  July  4th,  1668,  Capt.  William  Sandford,  who  had  come 
from  Barbadoes,  had  bought  of  the  N.  J.  Proprietors,  for  20 
pounds  sterling,  to  be  paid  annually,  all  the  land  extending  from 
the  junction  of  the  Passaic  and  Hackensack  Rivers,  north  to 
a  brook  or  a  Spring  called  Boiling  Spring,  now  Rutherford. 
This  tract  comprised  5,308  acres  of  up  land  and  10,000  acres  of 
salt  meadow.  The  northern  limit  of  it  was  marked  off  by 
Berry’s  Creek,  probably  called  after  Richard  Berry,  who  mar¬ 
ried  one  of  Sandford’s  daughters.  This  property  constituted 
a  Neck  and  was  in  early  times  known  as  Barbadoes  or  New  Bar¬ 
badoes  Neck.  The  title  to  this  land  required  him  to  have  six 
to  eight  families  settle  on  it  within  three  years.  The  word 
Neck  continued  in  use  for  many  years.  But  this  title  did  not 
satisfy  him,  so  in  accordance  with  the  procedures  of  that  day 
he  shortly  after,  i.  e.,  on  July  20th,  1668,  secured  an  Indian  title 
to  it  from  Indians  living  at  Hackensack,  by  payment  to  them 
of  a  variety  of  things.  In  this  way  he  secured  all  rights  and 
titles  to  the  tract. 

Claim  was  made  by  some  that  the  Passaic  divided  his  ter¬ 
ritory.  Actually  he  lived  on  the  east  bank  of  the  stream  on  the 
tract  just  mentioned,  opposite  to  the  town  of  Belleville. 

It  is  believed  that  the  oldest  residence  in  Nutley  is  near  the 
Third  River  on  the  bank  of  the  Passaic.  A  tablet  on  the  for¬ 
mer  Van  Zandt  house  is  marked  John  Riker,  June  5th,  1702. 
This  house  belonged  at  one  time  to  James  L.  Morris. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  beginning  with  the  Rutgers 
family  the  successive  owners  of  “Old  Nutley,”  had  connections 
with  one  another  by  marriage.  The  Rutgers  family  was  con¬ 
nected  wth  the  Lispenards,  who  were  cousins  of  the  Satter- 
thwaites.  The  Crarys  were  connected  with  the  Morrises,  and 
they  in  turn  with  the  Satterthwaites  through  the  Barclays  of 
New  York;  while  Sarah  Sheafe,  who  bought  the  property  from 
James  L.  Morris,  was  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Satter- 
thwaite. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


THE  FAMILY  PORTRAIT 

COPLEY,  COLE,  INMAN,  MORSE,  ST.  MEM  IN,  FIELD 
AND  BLACKBURN 

The  value  of  the  illustrations  in  this  volume,  and  of  the  por¬ 
traits,  more  particularly,  will  in  the  opinion  of  :the  writer  be  in¬ 
creased  by  some  details  about  those  who  executed  them.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  some  accounts  of  the  artists  are  given. 

COPLEY 

John  Singleton  Copley  was  born  July  3,  1737.  He  was  the 
son  of  Richard  and  Mary  (Singleton)  Copley.  On  November 
16,  1769,  he  married  Susan,  daughter  of  Richard  Clark  of  Bos¬ 
ton.  Copley  was  a  loyalist  and  left  the  country  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  revolutionary  spirit  in  1774.  He  died  in  England  Sept.  9, 
1813.  A  son  of  the  same  name  survived  him  and  also  a  daughter, 
Elizabeth.  He  painted  Mrs.  McPhedris  and  daughter.  They 
lived  in  the  old  Warner  house,  now  standing  in  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.  The  daughter,  Mary,  married  the  Hon.  Jonathan  War¬ 
ner.  The  portraits  were  executed  in  1754,  and  were  hanging 
in  the  Warner  house  in  1857. 

The  portrait  of  Frances,  known  as  ‘‘Lady  Wentworth,”  the 
wife  of  Gov.  John  Wentworth  of  New  Hampshire,  afterwards, 
Sir  John  Wentworth,  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  was  purchased 
from  the  family  of  the  Hon.  Asa  Freeman  of  Dover,  N.  H.,  by 
John  Fisher  Sheafe  of  New  York  City  and  presented  to  his 
brother-in-law,  James  Lenox  in  1873  for  Mr.  Lenox’s  private 
gallery.*  It  is  now  in  the  Picture  Gallery  of  the  New  York  Pub¬ 
lic  Library,  Fifth  Avenue  at  42nd  Street. 

A  portrait  of  Sir  John,  owned  by  his  son,  Sir  Charles-Mary, 
by  Copley,  was  presented  by  the  son  to  Mark  Hunking  Went¬ 
worth  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Copley  was  one  of  the  foremost  portrait  painters  of  his  time 
in  America.  His  art  came  to  him,  as  a  gift,  though  he  widened 
it  by  travel  and  familiarity  with  the  world’s  greatest  paintings 
in  England  and  on  the  continent. 

COLE 

Thomas  Cole  (National  Cyclopaedia,  Vol.  VII,  p.  462), 
was  born  at  Bolton-le-Moor,  in  Lancashire,  England,  in  February 
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of  1801,  though  his  parents  were  Americans.  The  family  re¬ 
turned  to  this  country  in  1819,  and  settled  for  a  while  at  Steu¬ 
benville,  Ohio.  There  he  became  acquainted  with  a  portrait 
painter  named  Stein,  under  whom  he  studied.  Meeting  with  in¬ 
different  success,  he  gave  up  portrait  painting  in  1822,  and  took 
to  landscapes.  Opening  a  studio  in  1829,  at  his  residence  in 
Greenwich  Street,  New  York  City,  he  soon  formed  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Durand  and  Trumbull.  It  was  in  this  year  he  was 
sent  abroad  by  a  Mr.  Lyman  Reed  to  complete  his  education  in 
art.  On  returning  he  executed  “The  Course  of  Empire,”  an  al¬ 
legorical  piece  in  five  parts,  and  also  his  “Voyage  of  Life,”  now 
in  the  Gallery  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society.  They  were 
painted  for  Samuel  Ward.  His  reputation  was  now  made.  Later 
he  executed  his  “Expulsion  from  Paradise,”  for  Mr.  James 
Lenox.  It  is  now  in  the  Trustees  room  of  the  Public  Library  of 
New  York.  Other  examples  of  his  art  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Wadsworth  Gallery  of  Hartford,  and  in  the  Boston  Athenaeum. 
His  work  was  ambitious  and  original.  -Besides,  it  appealed  to 
the  public  taste. 

INMAN 

Henry  Inman  was  born  at  Utica,  New  York,  Feb.  28,  1801. 
He  moved  to  New  York  in  1812,  and  early  showed  great  versa¬ 
tility,  for  he  executed  portraits,  landscapes  and  miniatures,  all 
regarded  as  in  the  first  rank  from  an  artistic  point  of  view.  In 
miniatures  he  was  held  to  be  only  surpassed  by  Malbone.  He 
had  a  thorough  training,  beginning  his  work  under  Jarvis.  At 
times  illness  almost  put  a  stop  to  his  activities,  for  he  was  a 
sufferer  from  chronic  asthma.  On  one  such  occasion  he  was 
sent  abroad  by  Mr.  James  Lenox  with  commissions  to  paint  cer¬ 
tain  celebrities,  such  as  Wadsworth,  for  Mr.  Lenox's  gallery. 
Others  gave  him  similar  commissions.  These  he  executed  with 
great  success,  and  to  the  benefit  also  of  his  health.  But  as  a 
whole,  with  all  his  talent  his  work  was  apt  to  be  uneven,  the 
ascribed  reasons  being  his  unstable  condition  of  health.  He 
died  in  New  York  City,  January  17,  1846. 

MORSE 

Samuel  Finley  Breese  Morse,  founder  of  the  electro-magneto 
telegraph  system  of  America,  was  born  in  Charlestown,  Mass., 
April  27,  1791.  In  1847  he  built  for  himself  a  country-house  near 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  lived  there  and  in  New  York  City  until 
his  death.  In  1848  he  married  Sarah  Elizabeth  Griswold  of 
Poughkeepsie.  His  first  wife,  Lucretia  Pickering  Walker,  b. 
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1797,  he  married  September  29,  1818.  She  was  the  great-grand¬ 
daughter  of  Jacob  Sheafe  (N)  and  Hannah  Seavey  of  Ports¬ 
mouth,  and  died  in  February,  1825.  It  was  he  who  painted  Jacob 
Sheafe.  Mr.  Morse  was  the  son  of  a  famous  preacher  of  Charles¬ 
town,  Mass.,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jedediah  Morse. 

While  at  Yale,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1810,  he  took  up 
painting  at  his  leisure,  intending  to  be  an  artist.  After  gradua¬ 
tion  he  studied  abroad  under  Washington  Allston,  West  and 
Copley.  On  returning  he  early  became  a  popular  portrait  painter 
in  Boston  and  later  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  Between  1823  and  1829, 
he  lived  in  New  York  City,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  becoming  its  first  Presi¬ 
dent.  He  had  in  very  early  years,  however,  taken  great  interest 
in  physics.  Returning  from  a  trip  abroad  he  was  drawn  to 
telegraphy,  which  after  a  while  so  impressed  him  that  all  his  at¬ 
tention  was  turned  in  this  direction,  which  was  later  to  revolu¬ 
tionize  the  world.  He  died  April  2,  1872,  in  New  York  City. 
(National  Cyclopaedia,  vol.  IV,  p.  449).  Medals  and  testimoni¬ 
als  were  awarded  him  by  various  European  nations  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  contribution  to  civilization,  while  in  Central  Park, 
New  York  City,  a  bronze  statue  of  him  by  Pickett  was  unveiled 
on  June  10,  1871. 

ST.  MEMIN 

Charles  Balthazar  Julien  Ferret  St.  Memin  was  born  in  Dijon, 
France,  March  12,  1770.  In  1793  he  went  to  Canada  and  soon  after¬ 
wards  to  New  York  City.  (Dunlap’s  History  of  the  Arts,  etc., 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  332,  Boston,  1918).  In  the  pursuit  of  his  calling  he 
also  visited  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Washington  and  other  of 
our  principal  cities.  In  1810  he  returned  home,  but  visited 
America  again  in  1812.  In  1815  he  returned  finally  to  France. 
He  died  in  Dijon  in  1823. 

The  plan  of  his  work  was  to  make  a  profile  head,  life  size,  in 
crayon  on  pink  paper.  Then  by  the  use  of  his  “pantograph,”  a 
machine  invented  by  him,  he  reduced  his  portrait  to  the  size  desired. 
After  the  plate  was  engraved,  the  lifesized  crayon  was  framed  and 
delivered,  with  the  copper  plate  and  12  proofs,  to  the  purchaser, 
for  $33.00 

His  personal  collection  was  published  in  1862,  but  the  names 
of  his  subjects  were  sometimes  found  to  be  incorrect,  due  it  was 
thought  to  the  difficulty  the  publisher  had  in  identifying  them,  at  so 
late  a  date  after  execution.  (Dunlap’s  Hist,  of  the  Arts,  etc.,  Vol. 
Ill,  p.  332.) 
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Samuel  Finley  Breese  Morse. 

Born  April  27,  1791. 

Died  April  21,  1872. 


FIELD 

Robert  Field  was  a  miniature  painter  by  profession  and  was 
reputed  to  be  a  very  good  one.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Gilbert 
Stuart,  and  a  co-lecturer  with  him  in  the  artistic  field.  They  both 
instructed  in  art  matters.  (See  Dunlap’s  History  of  the  Arts  of 
Design,  etc.,  Boston,  1918.)  He  was  an  Englishman,  born  in  Glou¬ 
cester,  England,  and  appeared  in  New  York  about  1793.  But  he 
not  only  painted  miniatures,  he  executed  what  are  called  “stippled 
engravings.”  One  by  him  of  George  Washington  is  well  known. 
In  1808,  he  went  to  Halifax,  at  the  solicitation  of,  or  as  the  com¬ 
panion  of  Sir  John  Wentworth,  of  whom  he  executed  an  excellent 
portrait  that  now  hangs  in  Government  House  there.  He  also 
painted  other  portraits,  now  in  the  Halifax  Club.  He  died  in  Ja¬ 
maica,  West  Indies,  August  9,  1819.  His  work  was  chiefly  done, 
how'ever,  in  New  York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia. 

BLACKBIURN* 

Jonathan  B.  Blackburn  was  a  portrait  painter,  residing  in  Bos¬ 
ton  between  1750  and  1765.  He  was  also  a  resident  of  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.  The  period  of  his  greatest  activity  was  between  1751  and 
1761.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Smybert  and  had  a  fancy  with 
him  for  painting  “full-lengths.”  His  style  was  heroic,  and  like  some 
other  great  artists,  he  revelled  in  expansive  and  decorative  draperies. 
But  his  work  was  also  strong  and  serious,  while  he  had  a  delicate 
conception  of  grays  and  quiet  tones.  Fully  50  of  his  portraits  have 
been  traced.  That  of  Joshua  Warner  in  the  Boston  Museum  is  a 
good  example  of  his  work.  Little  is  known  further  of  his  life, 
but  the  portraits  of  the  three  Governor  Wentworths,  executed  by 
him  were  not  very’  long  ago  in  the  family  of  the  late  Mark  Hunking 
Wentworth.  (Wentworth  Genealogies,  Vol.  I,  1878.) 


•It  was  intended  by  the  writer  of  this  volume  to  make  use  of  an  example  of 
the  author's  work,  as  seen  in  his  portrait  of  Lieut-Gov.  John  Wentworth,  but  the 
copy  available  was  not  satisfactory. 
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